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Foreword 


This volume is not addressed to the specialist, who may well 
question the need of yet another general book on the French 
language. It represents an attempt to combine a history 
of the language with an historical grammar in the propor¬ 
tions required by the general reader and by those students 
who, while not specializing in philology, desire more detailed 
information than that supplied by existing books m English * 1 
The older periods of the language have been considered not 
so much for their own sake as for their bearing on Modem 
French * In spite of our endeavour to include whatever is 
essential, we cannot hope to have met fully the requirements 
of the readers we have in mind. A select bibliography has 
therefore been appended as a guide to further study . 

It is our hope that in the upper forms of schools also this 
book may be or use, not merely for the concise account we 
have endeavoured to give of irregular verbs, formation of the 
plural, and the like, but as a modest attempt to place in their 
proper perspective a few syntactic problems, such as the use 
of the subjunctive. It should be one of the functions of 
historical grammar to inculcate the right attitude towards 
linguistic problems, and to lift the study of language above 
the plane of dogmatic assertion and pure empiricism. It it 
could begin to perform ibis function in our schools, less time 
would be wasted in misapplied logical reasoning and and 
classification of morphological and syntactic exceptions. 

As the language of a great nation and of a great literature, 


* \. T. Biifccr, Ouilinti of Punch Historical Grammar, London. 1899, 
E, Wccktey, A Primer of French Uutoried Grammar, London, 3rd ed. 1917; 
M- S. Brittain, Historical Primer of French Pkt,m ]ta t OjdxxA, 19®°- l ■ • 

Luquieiu, fatnducltai la Old French Phonology *** Morphology, Rew Haven, 

"^WatodJi 9 *. more reason Tor tfab procedure *?^Kch 
account of the phonology and morphology of Old anc J ^^ c J rc b 
bv Miss M. K. Pope is shortly 10 appear. ISmcc published under the 

tide: From Latin to Modem French, Manchester, 1934*] 
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FO .REWORD 


French was bound to find a place of honour in a series 
devoted to the Great Languages. But its intrinsic claims are 
no less cogent. The historical study of the French language 
is an indispensable element in the special discipline provided 
by French studies. The student of French literature and 
French culture who neglects it will have but an imperfect 
knowledge of the most important literary movements in 
France, and his judgment on particular works and passages 
will often be falsified. One of the most brilliant facets of the 
genius of the race will be but a dull surface to him, for of 
no nation can it be more truly said than of the French that 
its language has been consciously and unconsciously fashioned 
in the image of the race. 

Our debt to the many scholars who have written upon the 
French language or some aspect of it is very heavy. We have 
tried to acknowledge any special indebtedness in the body 
of the work or in the footnotes. Here we should like to say 
how much wc owe to the monumental works of F. Brunot, 
W. Mcver-Liibkc, and Kr. Nyrop; also to the books of 
A. Darmesteter, A. Dauzat, P. Fouch^, E. Herzog, Th, 
Rossct, E. Schwan-D. Behrens, and K. Sncydcrs de Vogel. 
They have been constantly at our side, and it would be im¬ 
possible for us to acknowledge in full detail what has passed 
directly or indirectly from them into this book. 

It is a pleasant duty to record our deep obligation to 
Dr C. T. Onions, who has read the whole of the proofs and 
has placed his time and learning ungrudgingly at our disposal; 
to Mr H, E, Bcrthon, who has likewise read the proofs and 
has made many valuable suggestions; to Professor J. R. R. 
Tolkien for indispensable guidance in connection with Ger¬ 
manic loan-words; to Mr F. Whitehead, who kindly under¬ 
took the heavy- task of preparing an index; and to die General 
Editor, the Publishers, and the officials of the Cambridge 
Press, who have combined to make our task as easy and 
pleasant as possible. 


A . tr . 


Abbreviations and Symbols 

C.L, Classical Latin. 

V.L. Vulgar Latin. 

L.L, Low Latin . 1 
O.F. Old French. 

Mid-F. Middle French. 

Mod.F. Modern French. 

> * becomes 
< ‘comes from 1 . 

# * by analogy with \ 
orth. ‘orthography 1 , 
der. ‘derivative 1 or 'derived’. 

A hook, placed beneath a vowel, is used to indicate open 
quality, a dot to indicate dose quality: thus pp.r {=peuT), 
po (=peu), A dot is placed beneath a consonant to denote 
the corresponding fricative: thus /, d, b denote the Initial 
sound of English thin, then, Spanish {la) vrrdad, respectively, 

.An acute accent placed after a consonant denotes pala¬ 
talization: thus vin’ (™t?tgrte). When placed over a vowel it 
indicates tonic stress. 

A tilde indicates nasalization: thus 3 art). A colon indi¬ 
cates that the preceding vowel is long. 

9 denotes the reduced £ sound (/e); cf. § 64 . 

j, w, iS denote the semi-consonants {p'ted, Louts, fui), and 
|j y, jl, the semi-vowels, corresponding to the vowels t, u, U 
(pie, hup, /u] respectively , 3 

1 V»c me the terra Low Latin to denote all those species of written 
Latin [Late J.atiu, Church Latin, Law Latin] which reflect die decline 
of the Classical tradition and the Uiftuencc of the vernacular (cf. § 3), 

1 The difference between a semi-consonant and the corresponding 
wmi-vowel is very slight: in the former the consonantal (fricative) 
quality is more pronounced at the beginning of the breath-emission 
{pint), in the latter at the end {iofallle), The difference is difficult to 
assess in practice, and we have not attempted to maintain a rigid distinc¬ 
tion between j, ui, to on the one band, and x, g, $ on the other. 
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differentiation of the Latin of Gaul from that of the other 
parts of the Empire. It may be called the Gallo-Roman 
period and may be said to dose with die establishing of a line 
of cleavage between the dialects of the North (Langue d’oii) 
and of the South (Langue d'oc). The Old French period 
may be said to begin with the first French linguistic monu¬ 
ment, the Strasburg Oaths (842), and to embrace that period 
of most striking literary activity—the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries may at first 
glance appear to show more affinity with Old French than 
with Modern French, but compared with standard usage of 
the twelfth century they offer a contrast hardly less pro¬ 
nounced. One may accept 1328, the date of the accession 
of the Valois, as indicating roughly a time when a number of 
tendencies apparent in the preceding century come to a head 
and bring about a change in usage. The Middle French 
period is characterized by the decay of the classical usage 
of the twelfth century and general hesitation in pronuncia¬ 
tion, flexions, and syntax. In spite of the efforts of gram¬ 
marians and the formation of a li terary- school, this hesitation 
persists throughout the sixteenth century, and we may there¬ 
fore conveniently take the Middle French period as embracing 
the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and the 
Modern French period as dating from the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, The justification for making the divisions indicated 
Ires largely in their practical convenience, and in some respects 
it would be more correct to describe the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries as constituting together the formative period 
of Modern French, the former representing the period of 
hesitation, experiment and tentative reform, the latter the 
stage of rational analysts, standardization and codification. 

3. As indicated above, French is merely the modem form 
of the spoken Latin introduced into Gaul. Contrary to ex¬ 
pectations there is very little evidence pointing to dialectal 
variations in the Latin spoken by the Romans who were 
the medium through which the language was transmitted 
to die various Roman provinces. Such differences as date 
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from its introduction are chronological rather than dialectal. 
Yet the existence of such dialectal variations is vouched for 
from the earliest tiroes. It must therefore be assumed that, 
whatever their native dialect may have been, the Romans 
employed for general purposes a standard form of spoken 
Latin which developed, at most, regional variations of the 
type shown by the regional French of the present day. It is 
to this standard form of spoken Latin that we applj the term 
Vulgar Latin. Among the influences which helped to main¬ 
tain the uniformity and homogeneity of spoken Latin in its 
early stages perhaps the most important was that of the literary 
language, to which it stands in a relatively constant relation. 
Vulgar Latin thus itself became a stable idiom, capable of 
maintaining its integrity even after the decline of culture had 
undermined the literary tradition, and disintegrating only 
when the complete destruction of that culture, the isolation 
of the various groups, and the changed political and social 
conditions made the maintenance of a conventional standard 
usage unnecessary and impossible. Vulgar Latin offers from 
the beginning a striking contrast with Classical Latin (§§ a I -5, 
84-5 and Chap, v passim ). But the changes which supervened 
in the Vulgar Latin period, while they are of capital im¬ 
portance for the future development of the Romance lan¬ 
guages, are in themselves comparatively slight and bear 
witness to the extraordinary stability and still more the uni¬ 
formity of Latin as spoken throughout the Empire. Even after 
the decline of the Classical tradition there remained various 
factors making for such uniformity: the close-knit Fabric of 
the Roman Empire, the constant inter-communication, the 
founding of schools, the recognition of Latin alone as the 
official language and its use for public purposes throughout 
the length and breadth of the Empire. With the recognition 
of Christianity as the state religion, the Church became a 
powerful conserving factor from the linguistic pomt of view. 
Latin continued to be written but became honeycombed 
with Vulgar Latin features and rapidly deteriorated until the 
Caroling ian reforms brought about a partial return to the 
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Classical tradition. Even in its debased form (Low Latin) 
the written language never ceased to influence the spoken 
language and to retard its evolution. In so far as it continued 
to maintain the tradition it has to be reckoned with as a factor 
making for uniformity. The hypothesis of a standard spoken 
Latin docs not preclude the development of local dialectal 
features (particularly in pronunciation), but they would not 
find expression in monuments nor would they attract the 
notice of grammarians except in so far as they became regional, 
Wc cannot, it is true, find any evidence of such purely local 
features until the ninth century, yet it is inconceivable that 
they should not have existed. The extraordinarily rapid trans- 
formation of Vulgar Latin into a new language, such as we 
have it in the Strasburg Oaths and the EufafU i, presupposes a 
period in which the permeation of the vulgar tongue with 
dialectal features gradually reaches a saturation-point, and 
political and social disturbances provide the shock which 
crystallizes the language in a series of dialects. Thus it comes 
about that certain features must be described as old which 
do not come to the surface until relatively late. 1 A complete 
history of prc-litcrary French would present a much more 
kaleidoscopic appearance than the outline which we are con¬ 
strained to give. It would have to reckon with a twofold 
development: a more or less standard and official Vulgar 
Latin presenting regional variations on the one hand, and 
highly differentiated local varieties of spoken Latin on the 
other. 

4, The romamzatioii of Gaul, which may be taken to 
begin with the formation of the Provincia Narbonensis £120 
b,c.) and the conquest of the rest of Gaul (55 b.g,), brought 
with it the substitution of Latin for the native idiom of the 
Gauls. The latter was a Celtic tongue which it Is impossible 
to characterize in detail, as only a few inscriptions of doubtful 
interpretation have come down to us. The examination of 

’ Cr. H. F. Muller, ‘A Chronology of Vulgar Latin* (Bcihefi 78 sui 
^titichri/t fit tom. Phil.), igsg, For another view, iM F, G. MoU, 
Introdutiion d la Otronologit du latin ftdgairt, 1899. 
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Celtic elements in various languages and the historical study 
of Celtic languages and extant Celtic monuments have not 
yielded results which place beyond doubt the contention 
that certain developments m the Latin of Gaul are to _e 
ascribed to the persistence of linguistic habits of the Ce 
population (§§ 21 ,35 320). We do know that the langu^e 

of the Gauls presented affinities with Latin, and this fact 
accounts in part for the readiness with which they seem to 
have abandoned their native idiom. Among other induce¬ 
ments to do so one may cite the advantages of Roman citizen¬ 
ship, the hopeof advancement and material benefits generally, 
all of which were contingent upon the adoption oi the offici 
tongue. To these must be added the fact that with the sp« 
of Christianity the diffusion of Latin was furthered by the 
Church, which employed Latin solely at fim “ ° 

of Vulgar Latin and subsequently in the form of Low L ■ 
Before these combined forces the native idiom, inadequate 
for the new conditions of life and identified h«iceforffi^^ 
inferior culture, yielded ground rapidly, alffiough it linger^ 
on i n the country districts as late as the third or fourth century . 
It has left its mark upon the vocabulary of the French l lan¬ 
guage ($$ 503-4) and in particular upon place-names. A 
S^however,' be drawn b*w«n£-P--£ 
Celtic elements and later Celtic borrowings from tbe BreOTo 
who emigrated from Britain to Armorica between the fifth 

and seventh centuries (§ 5 ° 4 )* , .... . 

S . The irruption of Germanic tribes in the fifth century, 
which resulted in the dismembering of the Entptre and the 
establishing of various Germanic kingdoms, was «.poa»ib e 
for the introduction of considerable Germanic clcmen 
the Romance languages of the West -d particubriy^ 
French. Northern Gaul was occupied by the Sahan , 

who adapted themselves readily to their new surroun gs 

showing a striking respect for G^o-Roman property and 

maintaining more or less intact the Roman ad mimstrauve 
system. Their conversion to Christiamty and their cultur 
» cf. A. Longnon, L*s rwrtts dt lint d* & franet, l arts, >9 10 ' Pf- 7 
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inferiority to the Gallo^Romans were a further inducement 
to give up their native language. But they introduced a large 
number of words (§§ 505-6), and their habits of speech were 
not without influence on the pronunciation of the Romance 
tongue (§§ 84* 103)* In addition to Celtic and Germanic 
dements a certain number of Greek words found their way 
into Vulgar Latin during this period* As distinct from the 
earlier borrowings from Greek into the w r ritten or the 
spoken language, these later additions to the vocabulary arc 
almost entirely connected with the Church and its services 
{§ 5 «)- 

6 . The forces which tended to maintain a uniformity of 
language in the Vulgar Latin period gradually lose their 
strength in the Gallo-Roman period. The ties uniting Gaul, 
Spain and Italy remain for a time, but in an attenuated 
form; they are less important linguistically because they are 
maintained largely by the Church, winch is now definitely 
in the Low Latin tradition. The old administrative cadre in¬ 
herited from the Romans makes way for the feudal system 
which, with its self-contained and largely independent do¬ 
mains, fosters the development of local peculiarities of speech* 
The gulf between the spoken and the written language (Low 
Latin) grows ever wider in spite of the readiness with which 
the latter absorbs popular elements* By the Carolingian re¬ 
form of the written language the opposition between the two 
is accentuated and the popular speech is free to evolve with¬ 
out the restraint imposed by a written tradition and in fact 
without a tradition of any sort. The varieties of speech under 
such conditions are well-nigh infinite, but communities which 
are united by bonds invoking frequent intercourse will tend 
to follow a common evolution up to a point. It is in this 
sense that one can speak of dialects and groups of dialects. 
They are cultural rather than geographical divisions, and 
the forces which tend to produce uniformity often overleap 
physical, political, and administrative boundaries, and they 
do not remain constant. The play of these forces, rather than 
ethnological factors, would seem to have deter mined the forma* 
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don of dialects and groups of dialects in the Gallo-Roman, 
period. While this period offers no direct evidence of such 
sub-divisions, they are in their main lines fully constituted 
at the beginning of the Old French period and must there¬ 
fore date from the period under consideration. The dialects 
developed fall into two main groups* a Northern (Langue 
d’oil) and a Southern (Langue d’oc)* the latter characterized 
particularly by the tendency to maintain Latin vowels intact, 
to maintain inter vocal consonants, and to drop final con¬ 
sonants. The geographical boundary between the two U very 
roughly a line drawn from Bordeaux via Lussac and MontlufOn 
to the southern boundary' of the department of the laere. The 
Langue d s oc developed its own literary language and its own 
tradition* but we are not concerned with its subsequent 
history except in so far as it influenced the Langue d ? oll. We 
may characterize the Gallo-Roman period as one in which 
the language of Gaul at first followed a line of development 
sometimes parallel with, but almost entirely independent of, 
that of Spain and Italy* But before the end of the period the 
line has frayed into a vast number of threads forming a net¬ 
work thrown over the map of France in such a way that one 
can draw no clear-cut boundaries without cutting across one 
or more threads* and that one can at most establish general 
areas of convergence* notably a Southern and a North cm. 
Similarly* within the Langue d*oTl* at the beginning of the 
Old French period* the dialects form a uniform network 
spread across the North of France in the sense that no dialect 
stands out more boldly than any oilier. To the North-East 
there is a dose affinity between the dialects spoken in Picardy 
and the adjoining Walloon country; they may be taken to 
constitute the Picard-Walloon group* Similarly to the North- 
West Norman, to the West Poiteviit* Saintongcais* Angevin, 
to the East Lorrain and Ghampctiois* to the South-East 
Burgundian and Franc-Corntois, and finally in the Centre, 
favoured alike by its geographical and political situation* the 
dialect of the lie de France, called Francien or Central 
french* and destined to become the national tongue* 
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7* In accordance with this state of affairs the earliest docu¬ 
ments in the vernacular are dialectal, particularly as there 
is as yet no strong national feeling and as no court or capital 
claims cultural pre-eminence. They are moreover utilitarian, 
clerical* or inspired by some Latin original—in any case not 
of national interest. First In point of time come the Sfrasburg 
Oaths (84s)* composed in a dialect which it is impossible to 
localize. They are followed by the sequence of Eulalia t com¬ 
posed about 880 at Saint-Amand-les-Eaux, in a Picard- 
Walloon dialect. The Clermont Passim and the Si Leger date 
from the end of the tenth century and both present a mixture 
of Northern and Southern forms, probably due to the inter¬ 
vention of a Provencal scribe who substituted Languc d 3 oc 
for Langue d*oTl forms and in part re-wrote the Northern 
origin ah Except for the Jiraai-fragment dating from the be¬ 
ginning of the tenth century and a number of glossaries, 
nothing further is preserved until we come to die Vie de Saint 
AkxtSj composed about the middle of the eleventh century and 
preserved in three Anglo-Norman manuscripts, two dating 
from the twelfth and one from the thirteenth century. The 
language of the original is Continental and probably differed 
but Hide from tic dc France dialect {Francien); what appear 
to be Norman traits may well be features of a slightly more 
archaic stage of Francien than that found in twelfth-century 
monuments. The twelfth century brought with it conditions 
favourable to the development of a standard literary language* 
On the one hand the chief princely houses developed an 
active and sometimes a brilliant court life. They were 
moreover drawn together by intermarriages and by a growing 
sense of nationality born of the Crusades. On the other 
hand the composers of epics were no longer sedentary but 
moved about from court to court. It was therefore natural 
that they should strive to express themselves in a medium 
devoid of the more pronounced dialectal features. The ques¬ 
tion of priority, w hich inevitably arose* seems to have been 
settled very' quickly in favour of the lie de France dialect, 
largely because It was the language of the capital and of the 
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most influential of the various courts. The royal power had 
grown more sure of itself and Paris was already becoming in 
a real sense the capital dty of the country . Our direct know¬ 
ledge of the dialect of the lie de France in its pure state is 
very slight throughout this early period. It is, however, safe 
to assume that even in the twelfth century, as in the seven¬ 
teenth .the literary language did not represent the pure dialect, 
but a slightly artificial form, in which certain purely local traits 
were abandoned in favour of others dial were more general 
or for other reasons more acceptable. With this qualification 
one may say that the literary medium was henceforth F ran men, 
which those who wished to gain the ear of a wider public 
strove to write. It was only natural that they should succeed 
to a varying degree in shedding their native speech and that 
some should even continue to write in their local dialect, 
content to adapt it more or less to the recognized standard. 
The supremacy of Frandcn is never seriously challenged 
except for a brief period (towards the end of the twelfth 
century) by the Picard dialect. While the literary language 
countered this challenge, it nevertheless admitted a consider¬ 
able number of Picardisms, which continue throughout the 
Middle Ages to figure in the works of writers who had no 
direct contact with Picardy. 1 A number of literary works not 
intended for the wider courtly circles continue to be written 
in more or Jess pure dialect, but this form of literature expires 
in the fifteenth century. From the thirteenth century onwards 
the standard language (more or less coloured by dialectal 
traits) takes the place of the local dialect in notarial acts and 
private contracts, but does not succeed in displacing Latin 
Ln royal charters and documents* 

From the humble condition of a vulgar tongue in the 
Gallo-Roman period the French language thus emerges, and 
in die form of Francien becomes die medium for a rich 
literary output; it encroaches more and more upon the domain 
hitherto usurped by Latin, whether in works of a didactic 
, Gertrud Wacker, Oha das VtrhaUnis m Dialikt wid Scftnfiiprodu im 
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and scientific nature or in public acts of municipalities and 
in annals. During this period it is characterized by a homo¬ 
geneity, a sonority, and a rigour which it will never again 
attain. It possesses a great variety of sounds, rich and full 
vowels and diphthongs, a varied but harmonious system of 
verb forms, a simplified case system which allows of great 
freedom in word-order , and a homogeneous vocabulary in 
which the popular dements are supplemented in moderation 
by borrowings from Latin P 

8 . The development of the French language in the four¬ 
teenth and fifteenth centuries closely reflects the new political 
and social conditions. The decay of the feudal system leads 
to unrest and disorganization bordering upon anarchy, aggra¬ 
vated and prolonged by the Hundred Years' War. The balance 
of power as between classes, which had hardly been an issue 
before, now bulks large* With the rhe of the bourgeoisie, 
horizontal divisions triumph over the old feudal vertical 
divisions. The dividing line between nobility and bourgeoisie 
becomes Jess distinct, while the cleavage between upper and 
lower bourgeoisie is accentuated, A utilitarian spirit pervades 
society and is reflected in literature* Great store is set by 
learning, and observation crowds out imagination. Hence 
prose is the natural medium. Poetic forms continue to be 
employed, but poetic fancy gives place to an intellectual 
exercise of the writer's powers of abstraction and elaboration. 
Never were pedantry and allegory more prevalent titan in 
the literature of this period. Interest in the ancients, which 
is apparent in the fourteenth century and grows in the 
fifteenth, is largely inspired by the same spirit. There h little 
room for individualism in such an age and exceptions like 
Villon merely prove the rule. But out of the turmoil of the 
age there began to evolve a new conception of national unity, 
at first symbolized by, and later identified with, an absolute 
monarchy, which in spite of temporary setbacks slowly con¬ 
solidated its position. 

In conformity with the conditions indicated* the language 
does not show a unified forward movement but a multi- 
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plicity of changes, often conflicting. Many of the tendencies 
(reduction of the two-case system and elimination of the 
subject case, levelling influence of analogy in conjugations, 
etc.) that had begun to assert themselves in the Old French 
period now develop unchecked. The absence of a strong 
literary tradition favours the rapid change from a language 
still largely synthetic to one which, deprived of the forms and 
flexions essential to a synthetic structure, is groping towards 
the analytic structure characteristic of Modern French. The 
consequent hesitation, formlessness, and clumsiness in con¬ 
struction have their counterpart in pronunciation, which as 
late as the sixteenth century is characterized by fluctuation 
in usage and conflict of dialectal pronunciations. The adop¬ 
tion of Latin words, fostered by the revival of the study of the 
ancients and the activity of translators, and demanded by a 
literature predominantly didactic, utilitarian, and abstract, 
gradually transforms the vocabulary 5 for hitherto the Learned 
elements had been largely assimilated to the Popular, The 
breach between literary and popular usage is already widening. 
Externally the position of the vernacular undergoes a com¬ 
plete change- Francicn, as the recognized literary medium, 
drives the dialects out ofliterature and reduces them to the 
status of mere patois. It is even extended to the domain of 
the Langue d’oc, winch begins to furnish outstanding writers 
in the Northern idiom. Hand in hand with this extension 
in the field of literature goes the triumph of French over 
Latin in the chancelleries and in the royal administration 
generally. But it is not until the famous Grdonnances dc 
Villers-Cotterct (1539) that French is officially recognized and 
imposed as the language to be used in courts of law as well 
as in public and private contracts. 

9, With all these gains French was still at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century considered an inferior tongue as 
compared with Lathi, and its future seemed for the moment 
jeopardized by the New Learning. But die cultivation of 
Latin by scholars writing it in the best Ciceronian style was 
not calculated to make Latin a more living tongue. In fact, 
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the cultivation of a more * classical* Latin prepared the way 
for die triumph of French. In scientific literature there was 
an obvious advantage in an international medium such as 
Latin provided, and French secured only a precarious foot¬ 
hold in this field* In theological literature^ on the other hand, 
the polemical advantage of employing the vernacular was 
early recognized: Calvin T s Institution ohritunne (1541) follows 
quickly upon the first version in Latin (1535). Furthermore, 
the demand of those who possessed no Latin to be allowed 
to share in the blessings of the New Learning was not to be 
denied. The dissemination of knowledge in the vulgar tongue 
was encouraged by successive monarch^ and was regarded as 
a duty by many scholars. In this task the newly discovered 
art of printing was not only an aid but an incentive, it being 
to the commercial advantage of the printer to cater for as 
large a public as possible. But patriotic motives and the 
spirit of emulation, which animated writers and grammarians 
alike, were perhaps the decisive factors* The example had 
already been given by Italy, and it is from Italian writers that 
Du Bcllay draws the bulk of iiis arguments for his Deject el 
Illustration de la longue fra^isi (1549)* French is now to be, 
not merely the medium for the writer of tales, romances, 
farces, and chronicles; it is itself to be cultivated, improved 
and rendered illustrious* While the means to this end, sug¬ 
gested and in part applied by the Fleiade, sometimes ran 
counter to the genius of the French language, the earnest, 
conscious pre-occupation with die language as a medium 
marks a turning-point in its history* Henceforth the gulf 
between the language of poetry and everyday language will 
never be completely bridged, and arbitrary'intervention will 
have to be reckoned with in the former, and eventually also 
in the latter* The scholar-poets of the FhSadc were aided 
and in part anticipated by a number of scholars who, in¬ 
spired likewise by the New Learning, sought to introduce 
info French some of the fixity, regularity, and simplicity 
that had hitherto been the chief claims of Latin to priority. 
If their attempts at regularizing the spelling, whether on 
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phonetic 1 or on etymological 1 principles, at settling doubt¬ 
ful points of pronunciation and formulating rules of syntax, 
proved abortive, the explanation lies partly In the fact that, 
Jess fortunate than Malherbe and the grammarians of the 
seventeenth century, they could not rdy upon the sanction 
of a fashionable ‘bd usage 1 or the support of an official body 
such as the Academy. The lack of a spirit of discipline among 
writers and in society as a whole, the unequal level of culture 
even at the court, and finally the social and political upheaval 
of the Ware of Religion, rendered their efforts comparatively 
fruitless. But many of their ideas were to be taken up by iatcr 
grammarians and they did help to create that vague notion of 
a ‘bel usage 1 which was to take definite shape in the following 
century. 

Throughout the sixteenth century the language is in travail. 
The conflict of dialectal pronunciations continues. To the 
hesitation between old and new there is added the struggle 
between the spoken and the written word, for there is now 
an ever-growing reading public, prone to model pronuncia¬ 
tion upon the written symbol. Scholars and those acces¬ 
sible to the admonitions of grammarians arc influenced by 
the reformed pronunciation of Latin, which they seek to 
carry over into Learned words and even into such Popular 
words as present a visible affinity with their Latin prototypes. 
But already a 1 correct ’ or standard usage is being elaborated, 
and the condemnation of dialectal and popular Parisian 
features has begun. In morphology the confusion is less 
marked, but archaic and dialectal forms are still freely 
used, although in many cases they have little more than an 
orthograpliic value. In syntax and vocabulary the struggle 
between old and new is more seriously complicated by the 
Latinizing tendency of many writers. The cult of Latin 
authors leads to the introduction of Latin words, the remodel¬ 
ling of native words, and the attribution to them of Latin 
meanings. In imitation of Latin many features which had 

1 Mtigret, PcUciier, Ramus, Kanibaud. 

* Autclz, DuboLs, R. ksiieniie. 
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been foreign to French syntax are introduced and the arti¬ 
ficial revival of certain Old French features (c*g. omission of 
article and of pronoun subject) is favoured. The imitation 
of Latin periodic structure is carried to ridiculous lengths by 
a few writers. In die latter half of the century the crisis is 
past, so far as Latin influence is concerned, Montaigne's 
syntax is still Latin in many respects* but his is a special 
case, and it is significant that die v ocabulary of the Essais 
shows him to be anything but a Tatmiseor\ The Italian 
influence emanating from the court of Catherine de Medicis 
did not create more than a passing craze for speaking an 
Italianized form of French, against which Henri Esticnne 
inveighed with such vehemence in his Deux Dialogues du 
mmneau iangagefrangois itahanizS {1578), More important and 
permanent are the numerous Italian words introduced in the 
sixteenth century in all those fields where the French were 
the pupils of the Italians (§ 516). 

10. The general movement towards order and discipline, 
which characterizes the seventeenth century* embraces lite¬ 
rature and language no less than the political and social 
organization* A rationalism that is tempered by a spirit 
of discipline and has not yet hardened into the doctrinaire 
philosophy of the eighteenth century contributes to this end. 
The constitution of a polite society* whose life centres in the 
salon and which eventually takes in the Court and a growing 
portion of the town, brings with it a new attitude to language. 
The theory of s Ie bon usage* is elaborated and becomes 
Te bcl usage*. Its supremacy is assured by a unique col¬ 
laboration of Fr^cieuses, men of letters, and the newly 
founded Academy. “l/usage", says Vaugclas, *‘c*est la fagon 
dc parler de la plus saine partie de la Cour, conform^ment 
a la fagon d*escrire de la plus sainc partie des Autheurs du 
temps. Quand je dis la Cour, j p y comprcns Its femmes comme 
les hommes, ct plusieurs personnel de la ville ok 1 c Prince 
reside, qui par la communication qu’dlcs ont avee les gens 
de la Cour participent a sa politest*” It should be added 
that to the moulding of this usage grammarians contributed* 
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although their chief r6Ie consisted In codifying and defending 
it. The great writers not only reflect the mood of this society, 
they are of it and use its language, Racine fiitnsdf is not 
ashamed to submit his work to die censorship of le pere 
Bouhours as the guardian and interpreter of‘le bon usage f t 
and wc know from a letter of his with what diligence he 
read, re-read and annotated the Rtmarqius of Vaugelas, The 
seventeenth century thus brought to fruition the ideas and 
strivings of the age of the Fl&adc. The process was a slow 
one, but by the middle of the century we already find 
Corneille moved to eliminate from Iris earlier works features 
which had come to be regarded as reprehensible archaisms or 
solecisms. By 1660 the work of purification and standardisa¬ 
tion is well on the way to completion, and the opposition 
between the courtly aristocratic usage of society and of litera¬ 
ture on the one hand, and popular usage on the other, is 
clear-cut . The concessions which were made to certain genres, 
such as comedy, do not modify the general picture. Every 
aspect of the language was brought under review. Questions 
of pronunciation were generally settled in accordance with 
the prevailing practice in the salon, the voice of women 
being in this matter supreme; but the tendency to model 
pronunciation upon spelling persists. The elimination of 
archaic forms is practically completed. In syntax usage 
hardens, but still permits of many constructions since con¬ 
demned in the name of logic. It is in vocabulary that t ie 
new spirit is most clearly reflected. Malherbe heads the 
reaction against the excesses and confusion of the sixteenth 
century. Archaisms, dialectal forms, diminutives, neologisms, 
and borrowed words are condemned. Clarity and precision 
are insisted upon. Rationalism and the striving for refine¬ 
ment combine to make each word a symbol for an abstract 
idea. Connotation is eliminated in favour of denotation, and 
consequently the abstract or periphrastic is preferred to the 
concrete term; colour is sacrificed to line. The result is a 
literary language winch is an admirable instrument for the 
psychological and dramatic literature of die seventeenth 
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century, but unsuitcd for lyric poetry or for colourful descrip¬ 
tive writing, and fated to lose contact with all save the restricted 
life of the salon. Thus it happened that towards the end of 
the century, when society itself became less exclusive and 
new ideas demanded expression in literature, the limitations 
of the medium became apparent. The opposition to neo¬ 
logisms was then relaxed, but the aristocratic and abstract 
character of the language persisted, 

ii. At first glance the eighteenth century appears merely 
to have continued the seventeenth, mating an artificial 
medium of what had been a living form embodying t he tastes 
and aspirations of its age. It is true that die opposition 
between a fashionable * bel usage ' and popular speech per¬ 
sists and hardens, that writers and public manifest a slavish 
respect for the language of the seventeenth-century classics; 
but dogmatic rationalism and the progress of science have 
left their mark in language as in literature. Simplicity, 
regularity, and dearness are now to be cultivated in the name 
of reason and logic. Grammarians are no longer to be heeded 
merely as the interpreters of‘le bon usage 1 but as the pro¬ 
tagonists of Reason in matters linguistic. Devoid of historical 
sense* they elaborate the idea of a philosophical grammar 
based upon logic. Hence the great role played by die Gram- 
muire ginhaU d fatsomh or Grammairz du Port-Royal of Lancelot 
( i 660), The ideal of a perfect language plays a part analogous 
to that of die ideal state. It k in this spirit that Voltaire 
judges the language of Corneille. The application of logic 
results in regularity and stiffness in construction, word-order 
being made almost inflexible and the language losing much 
of its variety and suppleness. The demand* which arc made 
upon it are substantially the same as in the seventeenth 
century, except that the popularizing of scientific knowledge 
introduces into general use a growing number of technical 
terms, A first influx of neologisms at the beginning of the 
century is arrested and Voltaire can still say; “L'essenticl est 
dc savoir se servir ties mots qui sont en usage'"* But in the 
latter half of the century a rising tide of neologisms (mosdy 
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taken from the technical vocabularies of the sciences} invades 
the literary language. Changing fashions favour the intro¬ 
duction of many foreign words. But the distinction between 
noble and common words is rigidly maintained so far as 
poetry and sustained discourse are concerned. The ancien 
regime, in literature as in politics, presents to the end a 
Versailles facade, but the edifice is ready to crumble before 
a determined onslaught. In such writers as Rousseau and 
Beaumarchais can be seen the beginnings of a revolt against 
the artificiality' and the cramping restrictions imposed and 
maintained in the name of ‘le bon goftt 1 . 

12. The indirect linguistic effects of the Revolution arc 
very great, but it was not accompanied by an immediate 
revolution in the literary language. A number of neologisms 
connected with politics and administration were naturally 
introduced, but in language the movement in the direction 
of logic and reason encountered no obstacle. It was die 
language itself that proved an obstacle to the revolution in 
literature. It was only w'hcn the latter was well under weigh 
that the frontal attack on the restrictions, the revolt against 
tiie artificiality and insufficiency of the language, began. In 
prose Chateaubriand had prepared the way, but it is the 
Preface de Cromwell (1S27) that sounds the charge. The pro¬ 
gramme of the revolutionary movement is vividly presented 
in Victor Hugo’s Rtponse & un ante (Taccusation (dated 1834, 
but actually composed in 1854). The forces of reaction—the 
Academy, the grammarians, university professors, the sur¬ 
vivors of the salons—succumb to the Romantics, whose watch¬ 
word is Liberty and whose aim is to break down the restric¬ 
tions imposed on the literary language from the time of 
Malherbe, to restore to literature the whole of the spoken 
language. Content is now to determine form and the ‘mot 
propre’ comes into its own. Neologisms and even archaisms 
arc to be made available for the artist’s ends. The subsequent 
changes represent practically a liquidation of the Romantic 
programme. With the Realists the democratization of the 
language is carried rapidly forward; the language of the 
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lowest classes, slang) provincialisms are utilized. Later schools 
exploit the increased resources of the language in directions 
avoided by the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries: all 
the subsidiary and suggestive connotations are employed to 
achieve colour, relief, violent contrast, the vague, the hazy 
outline; both plastic and musical values are exploited. It is 
not surprising that with all these experiments die claims of 
dearness and order should at times have been ignored and 
that a condition bordering upon disintegration should at the 
present day be threatening the French language. The spoken 
language reflects more closely the changed social and political 
conditions resulting from the Revolution. With the elimina¬ 
tion of the nobility and the salon, the language of the educated 
middle class as a whole comes to be recognized as standard 
usage. Certain popular features of pronunciation for 
W( f j for /'} become universal. The technical languages 
of industry, commerce, science, politics, furnish an ever¬ 
growing number of neologisms; borrowings from foreign 
languages (particularly English) abound and Learned for¬ 
mations threaten to distort the vocabulary. Later political 
changes in the nineteenth century have had no effect, but 
other factors, such as the spread of education, accentuate 
certain lines of cleavage. The opposition between polite usage 
and popular usage gives place to a distinction between culti¬ 
vated speech and colloquial speech, the former clinging 
closely to the written language, the latter influenced by 
popular speech and slang. Popular speech in its turn tends 
on the whole to become more refined but presents many 
varieties according to trade or occupation. 

13, Externally, the progress of French has been steady. 
It is true that in some fields the struggle between French and 
Latin continued down to the Revolution, Latin was still 
used in the seventeenth century for occasional verse and 
formal discourses, but the victory of French in literature 
proper is consecrated in the masterpieces of the Classical 
School, In the sciences Latin lingered on into the eighteenth 
century, but French shared with Latin the role of an inter- 
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national scientific language* In education the French lan¬ 
guage played a very insignificant part un der the an den 
regime; although in country districts the local patois was 
often employed* instruction in the secondary and higher 
institutions of learning was generally given in Latin. The 
movement in favour of French received the support of the 
Revolutionary governments, which were hostile to Latin, 
The secularization of educational institutions was accom¬ 
panied by decrees making French the medium in all schools 
and imposing the teaching of French* which had hitherto re¬ 
ceived scant attention- Bu t while French had thus triumphed 
successively m ad minis [ration* literature* and education, it 
was far from being universally employed in daily intercourse. 
Administrative centralization and the preponderance of Faris 
helped to foster its use in the provincial towns, but the local 
patois continued to be used even there* In the country 
districts and throughout the South generally French was still 
a foreign idiom in the seventeenth and a great part of the 
eighteenth century* Even the revolutionary project for the 
destruction of all patois (1791) did not get beyond a pious 
wish. French came to be recognized, in theory at any rate* 
as the principal language* but it was left to various powerful 
agencies of the nineteenth century (compulsory' education, 
military' service, the press) to reduce the local idioms more 
and more to a subsidiary role and to prepare their gradual 
elimination. 

14* Geographically, the domain of the French language 
[including dialects) in Europe is much as it was In the Middle 
Ages. Within the political boundaries of France there are 
computed to be still nearly two million persons whose mother 
tongue is not French (Alsatians* Bretons* Froveu^ame* etc.), 
against whom arc to be set some four million French-speaking 
citizens of adjacent countries (Belgium and Switzerland). 
Beyond the seas its domain embraces, not only the present 
colonies* but Frcnch-Caiiada* Nearly all die two and a 
half million French-Canadians are descended from the sot 
thousand colonists of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries* 
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who came from various province, but particularly from the 
North-Wet (Normandy and Perche). The language of the 
peasant (habitant) is a mixed, archaic form of French, an 
imperfect elaboration of a standard spoken language on 
the basis of the dialects of the original settlers, in which 
Norman traits are common, but which shows the influence 
of other dialects, notably Saintongeais. The speech of the 
urban population approximates much more closely to standard 
French but is characterized by lax articulation of consonants 
and is permeated with Anglicisms, against which a vigorous 
campaign has for some time been waged. 

15. The extension of the French language to England is 
the most important incident in the externa) history of Old 
French, The infiltration of French had begun under Edward 
the Confessor, but the mass movement follows the Conquest 
and the rapid subjugation of the English. Not only did 
French become the language of the Court, of parliamentary 
procedure and of the courts of law; it produced a large and 
varied body of literature in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
and before the middle of the thirteenth century it had become 
the chief language of dally intercourse in all save the lowest 
classes. Not least among the debts we owe to the Anglo- 
Normans is the transcription of many Old French works, 
often in unique or superior manuscripts. The decline of the 
French language follows upon the national movement under 
Henry III, and English quickly recovered its place in ordinary 
use (latter half of the thirteenth century), more slowly in 
official life. French remained the Court language as late as 
the fifteenth century and was not displaced by English in 
records of lawsuits until the eighteenth. It has left its mark 
upon legal vocabulary and in such parliamentary formulae 
as if Roi It veult and U Roi s'advisers, not to mention the vast 
number of French elements which have become completely 
naturalized in the general vocabulary of English. The French 
language was brought over in the main by Normans, who were 
in the majority, not only in the ranks of William’s soldiers, 
but among the many French monks and ecclesiastics settled 
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in England during his reign. But other influences are to be 
traced in the French of England, notably from the South- 
West (Angevin) and from the North (Walloon and Picard). 
By the middle of the twelfth century It had begun to develop 
matures of its own, and its evolution anticipates in many 
respects subsequent developments In Continental French (cf. 
§§ 6 s note, 184), Widi the interruption of regular communica¬ 
tion with the Continent in the thirteenth century and the 
rise of English, Anglo-Norman deteriorated rapidly, the 
literary language showing a curious mixture of archaisms 
and innovations, Before the end of the thirteenth century 
French is dearly for many writers no longer a completely 
natural medium but a language to be cultivated, This be¬ 
comes more and more marked in the course of the fourteenth 
century, and it is significant that the fifteenth has, apart from 
legal and public documents, notliing to show save gram¬ 
matical treatises and manuals. 

For the cultivation of French as a second language, its 
utilization for literary purposes in Italy (Franco-Italian epics 
and romances, Marco Polo, Rusticiano of Pisa) and else¬ 
where, its rise and decline as the language of diplomacy, its 
cultivation as the lingua franca of polite society (notably in 
the eighteenth century), sec Brunot, t, pp. 358-99 and v, 
pp, 135-431 i Petit de Julleville (Brunot), vi, pp, 866-93 
and vrn, pp. 861-3; Dauzat, Histoire, pp. 573-8 and § 701 
(Bibliography), 


Chapter II 

PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 

16. We may define a language as a system of words (groups 
of articulated sounds) used by a group of human beings to 
exchange their thoughts. In studying a language we may 
therefore proceed from the psychological to the physical and 
examine the means adopted by the language for the rendering 
of thoughts (whether simple notions or complex processes), 
or taking as our point of departure the physical symbols, we 
may examine their nature, their evolution and their utilisa¬ 
tion for the exchange of thoughts. The former might be called 
the natural method of approach, for speech-activity consists 
in the analysis of a concept (more or less complex) and the 
communication of the concept in analytic form. Thus the 
concept of‘John writing a letter to Peter’ may take the fol¬ 
lowing analytic form: John—is writing—-a Utter—to Peter, which 
the organs of speech are charged to reproduce in audible 
form. In the mind of a Frenchman the same concept would 
take the form Jean tent une Uttre d Pierre or Jean est en train 
eTferire une Uttre d Pierre, etc. In such a sentence one can 
distinguish two Linds of elements: (a) those which are recog¬ 
nized as units in virtue of the meaning they convey (Jean, 
Uttre , Pierre) and (A) those which enable the reader to recon¬ 
struct the concept. The latter include not only such particles 
as une, d, but also flexions, word-order, and intonation. Our 
study would therefore resolve itself into an examination of 
the means employed by the language to denote certain objects, 
qualities, or actions, and to render such notions as tense, 
person, mood, number, gender, or such relations as wc de¬ 
scribe by the terms 'direct object’, ‘indirect object*. 

The second method begins with the physical and examines 
the sounds of which speech is composed (Phonology), the 
groups of sounds which are recognized as units in virtue of 
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the meaning they convey, their form and utilization (Vocabu¬ 
lary). Finally it examines those devices (flexions, prepositions, 
word-order, etc.) which serve to present in an analytic form 
a given concept These may be studied from the purely formal 
point of view (Morphology) or from the point of view of use 
(Syntax). Such a treatment runs the risk of giving a false 
picture of speech-activity, but it presents definite practical 
advantages. Similarly the division of the field as indicated 
is artificial and presents obvious disadvantages, such as the 
separate treatment of form and function or meaning. Practical 
convenience must be our excuse for adhering to the time- 
honoured practice. 

17. We have defined a language as a system of words, and 
upon analysis we find that from a physical point of view each 
word consists of one or more sounds. A change in the form 
of a word may therefore come about in one of two ways: 
(3) the quality of one or more of the constituent elements 
may be changed by a modified articulation, (&) there may be 
suppression, addition, substitution, or re-grouping of the con¬ 
stituent elements (vowels and consonants) independently of 
such modification. The former is called sound-change. 

Sound-changes arc a natural concomitant of speech-activity. 
We have seen that the latter implies the translation into 
audible sounds of a sound-picture existing in the mind of the 
speaker. This sound-picture might be described as a synthetic 
photograph (for which the analogy of a sound-film is appro¬ 
priate up to a point) of a series of impressions received 
through the ear. A change in pronunciation may result from 
a distortion of the picture, such as might be produced by 
faulty perception or prolonged contact with persons pos¬ 
sessing an abnormal articulation. But it also results from 
the failure of the individual to render the sound-picture 
accurately, from his failure to check slight deviations from 
the norm represented by the picture. In other words, the 
movement of the organs of speed 1 is capable of variations 
so slight that they escape notice. Where such deviations arc 
shared by a sufficiently targe percentage of the population 
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(community, tribe or nation) the synthetic photograph re¬ 
corded through the car is insensibly distorted. A new norm 
henceforth exists and we may say that a sound-change has 
been accomplished. Sound-change is therefore a gradual 
process, mechanical, regular,and involuntary. Thus fidem has 
by a series of slight changes {ffdt > Jffdt> Jtif > jti >foi >fo( 
>Jhv{>fiea) become foi. Such changes may therefore be 
summed up in the form of sound-laws stating that at a given 
time, in a given place, under given phonetic conditions, a 
certain change in pronunciation took place. It is obvious 
that the term ‘law* is here used in a special sense. It is in 
no sense an enactment, nor has it the universal application 
of a physical law. It is in fact a statistical law deriving its 
validity from the accuracy and completeness of the statistics. 
But as it records a mechanical and involuntary change it 
should, if accurately framed, admit of no exceptions. As 
already indicated, three conditions must be observed, (a) 
Chronology, A sound-law merely states what happened at 
a given time. Therefore only the words existing in the language 
at that date will be affected* Words entering it later will not 
undergo the change in question; they may appear to do so, 
but that is due to an analogical adaptation, the sounds of the 
borrowed word being rendered by what arc felt to be their 
normal equivalents in the language (§§ 499-501). A dis¬ 
tinction must therefore be drawn between native words and 
borrowed words. Borrowing has taken place at all periods 
in the history of Latin, but from the point of view of French, 
those words are described as Borrowed which came into the 
language after the date of the earliest change which dif¬ 
ferentiated French from the other Romance idioms. Among 
the Borrowed words a further distinction is made between 
Learned words (borrowed from Latin or through Latin, 
whether Classical or Low) and Foreign words borrowed from 
other languages. French words of Latin origin therefore fall 
into two classes, Popular and Learned, the former under¬ 
going all the phonetic changes which have transformed Latin 
into French, the latter showing only some of these changes. 
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Compare Popular poiure (< pIper ) t jtisrt (< f£brem), gri 
(coratum), stser (< sOdAre} with Learned livre (< lIbrum), 
cdlibre (<c£l£brem), auocat (< advocAtuh), stupide {< srO- 
pIduu). Etymological doublet 1 ; consisting of a Popular and 
a Learned form of the same word arc common ; maire and 
major {major), parole and pamboh (parabola), voyage- and 
oiatique (viaticum), etc. (b) Geography. A sound-law merely 
states what happened in a given place, more precisely a given 
speech-community. Forms showing hard c {«k) for the 
normal eh (=* S), e,g. cage, cabaret , etc., although they may be 
Popular Manguc d’oll’ forms, are borrowed and constitute 
nothing more than apparent exceptions to sound-laws ap¬ 
plicable to the lie de France dialect. That is to say, each 
dialect has its own sound-laws; some of these are peculiar 
to Itself, some it shares with other dialects. It is beryond the 
scope of this book to indicate how far each sound-law of the 
lie dc France dialect applies to other dialects, but a few 
general indications arc given in the Appendix (A), (r) Pho¬ 
netic conditions. Isolative changes, i.e. changes which take 
place independently of varying phonetic conditions, are rare. 
An example is the change u (< C) to if (§32). Generally 
sound-changes arc Combinative, i.c. governed by position 
within a word or phrase. Account must be taken, not merely 
of such phonetic conditions as are indicated in conventional 
orthography, but of conditions such as accent and syllabifica¬ 
tion. Compare the development of e (<£) in ifLA> toife, 
mercEdem > merely frEnum > frein , racEmum > raisin, v£n! 
> wb{j), vtnd£hia> vtrtdange , ofi > de, Cf. §§ 45~7- 

18. A change in the articulation of the component de¬ 
ments thus brings about a change in the form of the word, 
just as in an orchestra a change in the quality of the com¬ 
ponent notes alters the character of the chord. But the word 
has an identity such as is denied to the component sounds. 
It is recognized as a unit in virtue of the meaning it conveys 
or the function it fulfils. It has both content and form. The 
latter is a conventional grouping of sounds, which serves as 
the audible symbol of the former This implies that the word 
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may undergo a modification quite independent of sound- 
change. The modification affects that phase of speech-activity 
which is purely psychological and precedes die mechanical 
reproduction of the sound-picture in the form of audible 
sounds. The change of form thus brought about is generally 
involuntary, but it is not mechanical. It is dependent upon 
the psychological processes of speech-activity and subject to 
the associations which characterize all thought. When a word 
is called forth by an impulse of the brain, it may be accom¬ 
panied by others which present some sort of affinity* with it. 
If they obtrude sufficiently, the image to be translated into 
sound is no longer clear-cut* it is coloured, or its outlines are 
cut into, by other images. The result is often a new word pre¬ 
ssing to greater or less degree the physiognomy of the old. 
Thus O.F. U treat* has given place to il troaoe under the in¬ 
fill ence of those forms which arc accented upon the ending 
and therefore regularly show ou (traumas, trauvez, etc.); cf 
§§ 3 ° 9 . 3 12 - Such changes are sometimes described as sound- 
substitution, but the term is misleading in that it refers merely 
to the result. What has happened is not that on has been 
substituted for ru, but that a new form il tratwt has been 
created on the analogy of nous traumas, etc. While it is easy 
to sec how such changes of form take place in the speech 
of the individual, it is more difficult to account for their 
generalization; but it will be observed that they are par¬ 
ticularly frequent in periods which Jack a strong literary 
tradition (c.g. the Vulgar Latin and the Middle French 
periods). Weight of numbers and frequency of use generally 
decide the issue, but often the scales arc so evenly weighted 
between the tendency to conserve the form and the associative 
influences that there is a prolonged period of hesitation, and 
the ultimate result may appear accidental. It is precisely in 
this field that some of the most interesting linguistic problems 
are encountered; and, while it is impossible to formulate laws 
governing such phenomena, it is possible to classify them and 
to distinguish tendencies. They reveal what is sometimes 
vaguely called the instinct of the language, the inherited 
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tendencies and predispositions which, while remaining con¬ 
stant over prolonged periods, may insensibly decline or grow 
in strength, or change. 

19. The changes which result from associative processes 
may be classified as follows* 

(a) Changes resulting from similarity of sound, function or 
meaning. Levelling out of anomalies in conjugations and 
declensions (Chap, tv passim) , or levelling out as between 
cognate forms such as the simple word and its derivative 
(5 53i)- Substitution of prefix or suffix (§ 523). Folk Etymo¬ 
logy, a term loosely used to denote the modification of a 
little-known word under the influence of a well-known word 
with which it is fancied to have some etymological connection 
(§ 587)* Contamination, the modification which results when 
two words for the same notion present themselves to the mind 
at the same time and fuse (altum -h Germ* hoh>Ad/i t kaut t 
or O.F* timp 44 U + aragt > G.F. 

(b) Back-formation or analogical regressions. As an example 
we may take the word amine. Under the influence of the 
movement to restore w£ for £ (car) (§§72-3), w r e find in 
certain words an analogical (false) regression from i (< ei) 
to we> which after being denasalized developed to wa m t e.g. 
amine for amine (< av£na)» 

(c) Changes which may be in part the result of conscious 
effort. Changes in pronunciation under the influence of the 
written language, particularly in borrowed words (§§ 54 J 
iro-11). Terms of endearment ( Margot for Marguerite). 
Thieves' slang. Differentiation and reaction; hesitation be¬ 
tween two pronunciations is utilized to distinguish meanings 
(frais and Jfdd t raid* and mde t cf* § 72)* or a sound-change 
u not allowed to proceed to its logical conclusion if the result 
would be a homonym or a duplication (§§ 6o, 137). 

Apart from the eases cited under {b) and (c) t where its 
role is difficult to assess, conscious intervention is compara¬ 
tively rare. One must take into account the activity of the 
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schoolmaster in imposing * correct J pronunciation, the inter¬ 
vention of grammarians in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, the conscious deformation of words with a burlesque 
or euphemistic intention. 

20. A special place must be assigned to certain tendencies 
which assert themselves sporadically and which sometimes 
result in a change of usage, viz. Assimilation, Dissimilation, 
Metathesis. They represent a form of sound-substitution, but 
result from the momentary escape of the organs of speech 
from the control of the mind. Assimilation is the substitution 
of a sound which has just been articulated, or is about to be 
articulated, for the normal sound. Thus icarquilhr has arisen 
from older dcariilUr, and in O.F, tetchier> ckercher initial 
th (“ 5 ) was by anticipation substituted for t (=s<t$). This 
form of assimilation] which might be called harmonic or 
ditto!ogical, is to be distinguished from the kind found in 
sound-change (§§ 86-95J. Dissimilation results Grom a ten¬ 
dency to avoid the repetition of a particular sound: at too 
short an interval. This may result in the suppression of a 
sound or the substitution of another for it; cmq <cmqy¥. For 
QULNQUE, voisin < *vf clnum for viclNuy, p^lerin < pelegjunum 
for peregfunlm, and popular coiidor for corridor . Metathesis is 
die accidental transposition of a sound within a word; fromage 
for formage< (caseum) *fqrmaticum. Sometimes two sounds 
exchange places: jnousiiqiu for Spanish mosquito, itincdU 

< *STINCILLA for SdNTTLLA. 

In the following chapter attention will be given primarily 
to sound-changes, and no attempt will be made to deal 
at length with the apparent exceptions indicated in § ig. 
Similarly the more detailed discussion of Learned words will 
be reserved for Chapter vi. 


Chapter III 
PHONOLOGY 
A. VOWELS 

t. VULGAR LATIN DEVELOPMENTS 
( a ) Accentuation 

21 . Nature op the accent. It would appear that in 
Classical Latin the accent combined pitch and stress, i.c. the 
voice was raised on certain syllables, which were at the same 
time stressed. In Vulgar Latin the musical element seems 
to have largely disappeared, leaving practically a pure stress 
(expiratory) accent. This expiratory accent was particularly 
strong in .Gaul, a feature which has sometimes been ascribed 
to Celtic influence. 

There were three degrees of stress: a full stress (’), a 
secondary stress ( l ), and a weak stress (relatively an absence 
of stress}, whence a classification of tonic, countcrtomc, and 
atonic vowels or syllables respectively. Thus in c£rleb£llum 
the first £ is countertome, the third tonic, the couaterfinal z 
and the final u are atonic. The degree of stress is not absolute 
but relative. The relative stress as between the syllables of a 
single word is generally constant- Within a phrase or sentence 
the relative stress as between words is largely determined by 
their syntactic function, with the result that certain words, 
generally monosyllables (pronouns, non, es, erat, erxt, 
bene, male), may be articulated with full, secondary, or weak 
stress according to their function {cf. § 145). Thus mE when 
it is fully stressed develops into mot, but when it is joined 
proclitic ally to the following or cnditicaJly to the preceding 
word it is weakened to me (mo) and may subsequently lose 
its vowel {OX mm for ne me). Certain monosyllabic words 
arc uniformly unaccented (os, ad, in, per, pro, et, nec, 
aut, si); also sine, ibi, ubi, quomodo. 
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22, Place of the accent. In Classical Latin the tonic 
accent falls, (a) in words of two syllables, on the first (cAnem) , 
(A) in words of three or more syllables, on the penultimate 
syllable if that syllable is Jong (Le. if it contains a long vowel, 
a diphthong, or alternatively a short vowel followed by a con¬ 
sonant belonging to the same syllable) (amare, cf-REb£llum), 
otherwise on the antepenultimate (t£fIdum, IntEgrum ). 1 
The Initial syllable bears a secondary stress if there arc one 
or more pre-tonic syllables (cerebellum). 

In Vulgar Latin the accent remained on the same syllable, 
with the following exceptions: 

fa) Proparoxytons w r hosc penultimate vowel is followed by 
explosive + r areparoxyton in Y.L. Thus intEgrum, tonItrum 
and the like are accented upon the second syllable in V.L. 

(A) When accented % and e are in hiatus with a following 
vowel, the accent passes to the latter, with the result that 
i and e become semi-consonantal and have the common 
value j. Thus mulierem and parjetem arc pronounced 
mpljtrt and par{j)?lt respectively in Y r .L. 

(c) In numerals denoting tens the accent was thrown back 
upon the distinctive clement (vforNTt, trIginta), 

(d) Many changes of stress are due to analogy or result 
from morphological changes (§ 285). Thus in mercuri dies 
(> msreredi) the accent shifted to the first syllable by analogy 
with li)nae dies, etc.; cade re appears for cAdEre by assimila¬ 
tion to verbs of the Second Conjugation (§234). In the 
written language tradition was generally strong enough to 
resist these tendencies, Compound verbs, if they were still 
felt to be such, were re-oomposed in V.L., often with a 
corresponding shifting of the accent (con-v^nit, re-t^net 
for C.L. cdNVEftrr, r£tinet). It should be noted that re¬ 
composition does not always involve a change of accent 
(♦attAngit for attInoit, etc,). 

1 According to C.L. rules of syllabification single consonants, or groups 
consisting of explosive •rl or r, go with the following syllable. In the case 
of other groups the first coiisDiuiftt closes the preceding 
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For the accentuation of borrowed words, of. §§ 499“5^ t $ 

5i8“20. 

The stress accent is of capital importance for the develop* 
ment of the Romance languages/ resulting as it docs in a 
threefold development of vowels according as they were tonic t 
counter tonic or atonic (see below). Hardly less fundamental 
was the change whereby G.L. distinctions of quantity gave 
place in V.L- to distinctions of quality, 

(b) Quality 

23. As a result of the tendency to give to long voweb a 
closer and to short vowels an open quality, the distinction 
of quantity led to a new distinction of quality in V.L* It 
is not clear at what date the process began, but by the end 
of the third century it is completed* If may be tabulated 

thus: CL aUllfioH 

V I V | | V | 

V.L. a f e i $ o u 

It 'will be seen that V.L. docs not perpetuate the distinction 
between A and a. In the gTcater part of the Empire I and 
0 became so open a and t and 6 became so close, that they 
fell together as t and 0 respectively. Hence the confusion 
between e and I, o and u observable in Late Latin inscrip¬ 
tions and documents (semfeTbbms uuniribus depotata, 
C.I.L. v, 8958) Accordingly the l in fIdem and the E in 
cr&do give the same result in French (foi and crois ); similarly 
fl6rat> ploure > pUtire and oQla > goule > gutuie . 

The C.L. diphdiongs ae, oe are reduced in V.L. to ( and t 
respectively (caelum = V.L. >ciel; poena=V.L. fena 
> peine) . In a few words it would appear from later develop¬ 
ments that ae had been reduced to f (praeda = V.L. pkeda, 
perhaps under the influence of pr$sa {< prehens a), whence 
proie; saepew=V.L. sepe>O.F. stff‘ hedge’). 

The only other diphthong that had persisted in G.L. was 

» Cf. G. Paris, £tude sur l* rite A V accent latm dans la lattgue franptise, 
Paris and Leipzig, i8Ga. 
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xu but it had in certain words been reduced in Classical 
times to o (coda for cauda). This was probably a dialectal 
development; the literary language generally maintained au 
and it persisted In V.L. except in words which begin widi 
au and have v in the following syllable: avgusti* - V.L. 
Aoosru > aost > am , augufjum - V.L. agurju > eur> ( h ) «tr, 
cf. bvnteur, malktur. The a clement of the diphthong here dis¬ 
appeared bv dissimilation (§ 20). Beside foe au which was 
inherited from C.L. there existed in V.L. a secondary an 
which developed from nv’cons. or ab'eons. (§9421 *> 4 )> 


(«) Quantity 

24. Thus the C.L. distinction of quantity' had been oblite¬ 
rated, but towards foe end of the Empire there dc\ cj°P _ a 
new distinction of quantity. This bore no relation to the . . 
but was determined by position. If the vowel was free (fol¬ 
lowed by a single consonant or by explosive + r) it became 
long. If it was blocked (followed by two or more consonants, 
except the combination explosive+ r) it became short. This 
is explained by foe fact that in the former case foe syllable 
ended in a vowel (hence called an open syllabic); but in the 
latter case it ended in a consonant, thus leaving corre¬ 
spondingly less time for the articulation of foe vowel; e.g. 
F|-DE (HDEM), Pf-TRA (p£tRa), but V$ft-GA (vIRGA), PQR-TA 
(p5rta). The new distinction of quantity has important con¬ 
sequences in foe later development of tonic vowels (§§ 32 - 3 )- 
The distinction was less marked in the case of countcrtonic 
vowels, wliile atonic vowels do not appear to have been 

affected. , ,, , - . n T 

It often happens that a vowel which was free in UL. 

becomes blocked at some later stage through the loss of a 
vowel. Thus vJrIdem early became v$rde, whence vert, while 
in a word like mabetis (>avciz) the unaccented vowel was 
not lost until after foe change ?>« (later 01) (§ 33). Con¬ 
versely the early loss of N in the group ns left the preceding 
vowel free (mensem > w$s£> mois) (§ 84). 
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The V.L, groups aj, kj, lj, mj, nj, pj, vj block the preceding 
vowel, but accented { and g before such groups develop as 
though free {§ 36). 

(d 1 } Vowels in hiatus 

25. Two contiguous vowels are said to be in hiatus if they 
belong to separate syllables. The first vowel is therefore in 
an open syllable, but it does not always show the regular 
development of a free vowel because of the special phonetic 
condition created by the hiatus (see below). Moreover, in 
V.L. the hiatus was generally reduced in the following ways: 

(j) Two identical vowds fused: co(h)ortem>c^rte 
>tour s phe(h)endere >pTtndtt. 

(b) Atonic 1, z in hiatus with a following vowel became 
semi-consonantal j (folja, vinja) (§ ua A). Atonic u in 
hiatus similarly became semi-consonantal w (annualem 
> O.F. anvet) (cf. § 103). 

26. In the following section we shall consider the evolution 
of the V.L, vow'd system down to 1300. It will bo seen that 
some of the changes there discussed begin in the V.L, period 
and are therefore shared by other Romance languages. 
Others begin in the Gallo-Roman period and are shared by 
Provencal. We have for convenience grouped together cog¬ 
nate phenomena of various dates but indicate their relative 
chronology wherever possible. 

a. THE OLD FRENCH VOWEL SYSTEM 

The development of V.L. vowels in Old French is con¬ 
ditioned above all by the degree of stress with which they 
arc articulated, Wc shall therefore consider in turn atonic, 
tonic and counter tonic vowels. 

( a ) Atonic vowels 

27. Atonic vowels are naturally articulated with less ten¬ 
sion than tonic or counter tonic vowels and fine distinctions 
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of quality arc obliterated, with the result that ( and f, 9 and p 
fail together. Further, the V.L, quantitative distinction {if it 
ever existed in atonic vowels, cf. § 24) was not maintained. 
Gallo-Roman therefore inherited from V.L. the atonic vowels 
c, e, t, 0, a, which were presumably short and were already 
tending to weaken and disappear. 

(i) THE UNACCENTED PENULT OF FROFAROXYTONS 

2 8. The atonic vowel in this position offered least rcsis tance 
and CX. already shows traces of its effaccmcnt: CAt.{i)DU 4 f, 
etc. In the later stages of VX. it disappeared in an ever- 
increasing number of words: cotf{r)rEM, ca&i(e)ra, plati¬ 
num, whence comU, tkambre, plant. The tendency to syn¬ 
cope was particularly pronounced in the V.L. of Gaul with 
its strong expiratory stress (§ ai), The result is that Old 
French possesses no proparoxytons except a few Learned 
words introduced after the reduction to paroxytons had taken 
place (djtgele, imdgem, humdc, virgene, etc.). But these were 
likewise reduced before the end of the Old French period 
{ange, image, humble , vierge), 

(|i> FINAL AND COUNTERFINAL VOWELS 

29. These persist in VX. in a weakened form with a 
tendency to confuse r and t, 0 and u. In Old French, a remains 
in a weakened form as so-called feminine f ( = 3) (cf. § 64): 
bona > bonne, amas > ainus. This change dates from about 
the end of the eighth century 1 , t, i, 0, u generally disappear 
(about the seventh century), but they persist in the form 01 
the weakened supporting vowel » in the following cases: 
{«) before a group of consonants (ament > aiment ); (6) after 
a group of consonants requiring a supporting vowel, notably 
cons. 4*/, r, m, n, excepting kl , gr, gn, rm, rn (duplvm > double, 
patrem >pt 4 n >pirt, * he mu (Germ, he 1 m) > heime > keautru , 
alnum > afar> sun*). The group may be primary, i.c. in¬ 
herited as such from Latin, or secondary, i.e. developed sub¬ 
sequently through the loss of a vowel (masculum > masc’lu 
> mask > male). In the absence of any supporting vowel an 
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3 is developed (iN$lmul> ENSEat’L> ensemble, ml\or> men’r 
> mtndrt later mnhidre =£ mains). It will be seen that > persists 
even after the reduction of the group which originally 
required the supporting vowel (pire, htaumt, aunt, mdlt). For 
the apparent exceptions presented by borrowed words, cf 
§ 5 <*>. 

30. Where three syllables precede the tonic, the vowel 
of each of the first two normally bears a secondary stress, but 
analogical influences have interfered with the normal develop¬ 
ment (Incomer Are > engttukcr , rzcdperAre > mouvrer, AmAju- 
tudisem> ameftwne, but iJberAti6nem> Imaisan , *Arbor1$- 
c£llum > arbrtisstl , Mod.F. arbrissmu ). 

For the development of final and counterfinal vowels in 
hiatus, cf. § 44. 


(A) ToniO AND COONTERTONIC VOWELS 

31 * The VX, quantitative distinction was fully main¬ 
tained in the case of tonic vowels and is responsible for a 
twofold development according as the vowel was long or 
short by position (§34). The strong expiratory stress with 
which they were articulated further caused them to absorb 
or attract neighbouring sounds, thus modifying their own 
point of articulation or forming diphthongs. The same factors 
have to be taken into account in the case of countertonic 
vowels; but the stress being weaker, they are less potent. We 
shall in the first place consider the development of tonic and 
countertonic vowels independently of such modifying in¬ 
fluences and then consider the effect of the latter. 1 

(i) TONIC BLOCKED VOWELS 

32. Tonic vowels when blocked, i.e. short, remained un¬ 
changed, except that the point of articulation of a changed 
slightly and it became if, which in the course of the Old 
French period probably became still more close (>y). The 
point of articulation of u (< C) shifted forward and upward, 

1 Cf. the tables given in §§ 45-7, where example* will be found, 
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giving a; but this change affects every u (< C) regardless of 
stress or position, au , whether primary' or secondary (§ 23), 
became g, that is, a monophthong intermediate in position 
betweeii the two constituent elements of the-diphthong. 

(ii) TONIC FREE VOWELS 

33. Tonic vowels when free, i.e. long, tend to diphthongize. 
The first stage in this process was a doubling of the vowel. 
In virtue of its being m an open syllable, the vowel was 
lengthened, and coming as it did under a strong expiratory 
stress, we may assume that doubling resulted from the con¬ 
centration of stress on the beginning and end of the vowel, 
the middle portion being slurred. Taking / as an example, 
the first stage would be M leading up to {(. Then followed a 
differentia don of the two dements, facilitated perhaps by 
unequal distribution of stress. Thus ii. Similarly 

The vowels i and a did not diphthongize, the reason being 
that, as they are the extreme front and back vowds respec¬ 
tively, their point of articulation is more stable and no 
differentiation takes place. As for tonic free a, it appears in 
French as the monophthong e, but indirect evidence points 
to as the intermediate stages, au regularly became 

0 {§ 23). 

(iii) COUNTERTONIC VOWELS 

34. The articulation of countertonic vowels was less tense 
than that of tonic vowels and therefore the V.L. qualitative 
and quantitative distinctions were less fully maintained. The 
result was on the one hand confusion off and f, and to some 
extent of p and p, and on the other a tendency to shorten all 
vowels. Countertonic vowels therefore do not diphthongize 
and they tend to weaken, Thdr weak articulation renders 
them particularly liable to various sporadic changes (cf. § 20). 

Dissimilation, f is dissunibtted to *■ before following tonic i 
in dIvinum > dtuin, vIgLvum (V.L. v^s'inu) > w «i'n > ^fri- 
fInIre > O.F,/«rir, 
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Assimilation, e is assimilated to a following tonic a in 
sTlvaticlfm > salvage > sausage, * bTlancia > balance . 

oa under the opening influence of a following i or r 
in *zeu>sum jaloux, ?*ercatum> marchfo> marcke, per 
>par (preposition and prefix). This is perhaps a dialectal 
pronunciation which the literary language adopted only in 
certain words such as the above; cf. belare> beler t per- 
MIttere > permetlTc. 

For the special form which the influence of labials, nasals, 
and palatals took in the case of countertonic vowels, see 
below. 

The development of countertonic o and u (<G) presents 
many irregularities, owing partly to the loose articulation 
of countertonic vowels (frumentum >fromnt t pOrcellum 
>paurceau, t&rmzntuu > toameni), partly to the analogical 
influence of cognate forms (§531} and of orthography (§§ 65- 
7 » t 55 }* Many apparent exceptions to the regular change 
o>it ate due to the fact that the words in question are later 
borrowings [novembre, opinion , volume) or have been remodelled 
under the influence of Latin {colombe, cafonnt for earlier 
coulombe, conform*). 

The countertonic vowel disappeared early between initial 
consonant and r in directum > dreii > droit, * directiare 
“> drecier > dresser , * veracum > mi, *co rrotulare > croller 
> CToaUr. 


{ej Modifying influences 
(i) PALATALS 

35 ’ The influence of palatals on vowels is progressive of 
regressive and shows itself in the following ways: 

(<t) Palatalization of the vowel. Tliis we may define as a 
shifting of the point of articulation upward and forward 
towards the front of the hard palate. Thus the passage from 
« (<C) to il may be described as a palatalization of it; the 
fact that it takes place independently suggests that the ten¬ 
dency to palatalization was naturally strong in Gaul, and 
tJiis would in its turn account for the readiness with wliich 
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Old French vowels attracted a palatal element. Palataliza¬ 
tion of vowels is generally progressive, e.g. counter tonic free a 
is raised to < by a preceding palatal (caballum > chevai). 

(6) The shifting of the point of articulation may take place 
while the vowel is actually being articulated, i.e. the shape 
of the oral cavity may be modified during die emission of 
breath which produces the vowel, the tongue being arched 
towards the hard palate at the beginning or at the end of the 
emission. The result is, not a uniform palatalization of the 
whole vowel, but a palatalization of the initial or of the final 
stage, in other words a diphthong consisting of i +vowel or 
vowel + * (canem > ckien, ‘fectomna > peitrine > poitrine). This 
is the process which is sometimes referred to as die disengaging 
or giving off of a yod (=j) by the palatal, the yod combining 
as semi-vocalic j with the vowel. / is simply absorbed by a 
contiguous i, whether the latter be a monophthong or an 
element of a diphthong (dIcere > dire, regem > ret), its ad¬ 
junction may result in the creation of a triphthong beginning 
and ending in i, in which case the triphthong is reduced to i 
(cEra > *cifin > tire, similarly n£gat > nU y mEdiltm > mi, mer- 
c£dew> mtrd). In like manner tonic free a between palatals 
gives i through *Ui (jACET>girf). 

36. The palatal may affect the to wd direct!y or indirectly: 

(i) The palatal may itself combine in the form of i (cf. 
§ 9a) with the preceding vowel to form a diphthong (flag a 

> plait, major > maj’r > mairt, u&eue> (h)qje > (A)ui). 

(ii) The palatal may persist (intact or modified) and at 
the same time disengage an i sound which combines with the 
vowel (carum> ckier through k'ar> k’ur> t'ier> (fieri *car* 
Riga re > ckargier). 

(iii) The palatal may first of all palatalize a neighbouring 
consonant which is later depalatal] zed, the palatal element 
combining in the form of t with the vowel (cerevisia > eternise 
through the stages k'erv¥s'a> t t ervetse> tserveise t cOriuw 

> cinV, v6cem > voiZt ol6ria > gloire, dorujtoriuu > dortoir). 

I' is not dcpalatalizcd if it remains medial or final, and it 
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therefore does not give off an i sound. The i which appears 
in spelling is merely part of the compound graphy ill or tl 
for palatalized V (I mouilld). The preceding vowel docs not 
show diphthongization except in the case of tonic { and 9 
(§90 (viruLUM > v^klu > oieii, FdUA >feuitU, but vale am 

> vtiUe, auricula > milk, filia *cenuculum > genotiif ). 

If by the loss of a vowel medial /' is subsequently brought 
into contact with a following consonant, it is depalatalizcd 
but docs not give off an i sound, whence trasauz {< travaVs ), 
viftiz, genouz, etc. For the influence of it, cf. § 4 ®* 

(iv) The groups bj, mj, vj, pj preserved the syUabification 
b-j, k-j, m-j , s-j, p-j. The preceding vowel was thus blocked 
and remained unchanged, with the exception of tonic f and 5 
(*l£vium > liege , but cAVEAxagr); k alone was later pala¬ 
talized (*cla<ha> glace ); in the remaining cases j developed 
as though initial (§§91, 93)* 

37. Special mention must be made of the phenomenon 
known as mutation (=the German Iftnlout) t which may be 
described as the palatalization of a tonic vowel by a long 
final 1. The vowels f and ( are raised to t (fEcI >fi*, tEnuI 

> fi«(j)) and 9 to 3 (fM >fii later replaced by analogical/w). 
Other vowels remain unaffected. 

(ii) NASALS 

38. Nasalization is the assimilation of a vowel to the fol¬ 
lowing nasal consonant (ffl f e, fi), t.c. the uvula, which closes 
the nasal passage for all oral (non-nasal) sounds, is allowed 
to open m anticipation of the following nasal consonant, thus 
giving a nasal quality to the vowel. Open vowels nasalize 
more readily and more markedly than close vowels. Con¬ 
sequently i and ii were the last vowels to be nasalized and the 
nasalization was never very pronounced. In Old French, 
tonic vowels were nasalized, whether they were free or blocked. 
Countertonic vowels were nasalized when blocked; but when 
flee, only 0 was nasalized (sOnare > sonmr, dOnare > don- 
fur). The date at which the various vowels were nasalized 
cannot be determined precisely, but a and t were probably 
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nasalized before the ninth century, the remainder between 

the ninth and twelfth centuries. . , 

ao. The diversion of the current of am (nasalization) is 
but one aspect of the influence of nasals. They also change 
the point of articulation of the preceding vowel and mate « 
more close, the vowels affected being ( {< blocked ft) and q 
(< blocked 6), which become f and p respectively and are 
then nasalized. This same influence has prevented the diph- 
thongization of ? when followed by a nasal. Old French thus 
originally possessed the nasal vowels a, l, l, #, hut before 
the end of the Old French period the natural tendency or 
nasalized vowels to become open had already asserted itsc 
In the case of f this led to a lowering through i to & as cajJy 
as the twelfth century, except before a'. The dlphthongization 
of tonic free f, f, e was not arrested, the result being die 
nasalized diphthongs it, tiS (later ui). Free tome «i before 
a nasal gave Si (later If), which lends support to the sug¬ 
gestion that at (m) was the intermediate stage in the normal 

development a>t (§ 33)- ... 

40. a' nasalized a preceding vowel in the same way as 
- n. When it became blocked or final, n' was dcpalatalucd 
and gave off an f, wliich combined with the preceding vowel 
(8 80). When it remained medial it was not depalatalized 
and did not give off an i, but the palatal nature of the 
consonant prevented the lowering of i to dr castanea 

> chastmgnt (= fiastdn'a), oionat> deigne (= dfn a), lwea 

> ligne, cicoNiA > ceognt, Mod.F. cigogne. 


(iiij LABIALS 

41. The influence of labial consonants is progressive or 
regressive. It is weaker than that of palatals and nasals, and 
its effect is to round the front vowels #, i (particularly in the 
countertonic position), the normal result being $ and J r ^P cc " 
dvely (*hTbf.raticuh > bturage > homage > breuvage, affisu- 
lake >aJibter> a ffuMer) t but there arc many exceptions 
{ * femarium >femier >fumier , gemellum > gtmtl >jmel I ater 

jumtau). 
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42. b (< v or b; §§ 23, 64 ). * brought Into contact with 
a following consonant, is vocalized and combines as u with 
the preceding vowel (avicellum > aur'ellu > otsel, para¬ 
bola > PARAUlA > pOiett)* 

For the influence of the semi-consonantal w, which resulted 
from atonic u in hiatus, sec §§ 345 ( 3 )> 34 ® > 35 ^* 


{tv) VOCALIZATION OF L 

41. Before a consonant, l had a velar pronunciation (0 in 
Vulgar Latin, that is to say, the tongue was arched towards 
the velum. It therefore approximated to the normal ^ex¬ 
position for ir, and in the course of the eleventh and tw elfth 
centuries t lost its liquid (consonantal) quality 1 , persisting » 

the form of vocalic u (§ 45 * *)- „ . , 

If by the loss of a vowel Latin intervocalic £ was sub¬ 
sequently brought into contact with a following consonant' 
it likewise took a velar pronunciation and was vocalized, 
combining as w with the preceding vowel. But in this case 
the preceding vowel had begun to evolve as a free vowel, 
whence palos > pets > ^ + caelos > cuts > am, solos 
> sous, seas (later seals), s6uLT>*mut>sttut (cf, § 44 d )- 


{v) VOWELS IN HIATUS 


44, Latin cases of hiatus (primary) have been dealt with 
in S$ 22 b, 25. The loss of intervocalic consonants in Gallo- 
Roman (§ 98) created further such cases (secondary hiatus), 
which were reduced as they arose: 


(a) Tonic vow-el + u was early reduced: a + u>M (clavum 

> cha); I + u > itu (Graecum > Grieu) ; q + « gave a triphthong 
8- the first element of which became i by dissiimladou 
(locum >*lut«>Iieu, jOousi> *jutu>jitu ), or was absorbed 
by a preceding labial or velar (f6cum> >/r«. similarly 
5 arc6phAoum> sarkeu, c6q.(u)um > keu), a + « > 4 U > " 

> dm> dm, lupum >lou>leu). The diphthong eu of Celtic 
and Germanic loan-words was treated as though the two 
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vowels were in hiatus (Celtic 1 e u c a > lieut, Germ, spetit 
> espteut (later ipitu). Germ. streup> estrieu). 

( 4 ) Tonic vowd 4- i was early reduced: a + i>di {ama{v}i 

> amai). 

(e) Countertonic a + tonic vowel. This secondary hiatus 
persisted in Old French, but a was weakened to > (maturiu 

> metir, a (u) curium > ear, *saputum > ssti) . In S.E, and S.W. 
dialects and sporadically in other dialects a is found for * 
{faha for ftU < *fatutum formed on fatum). 

With the progressive weakening and disappearance of inter¬ 
vocalic consonants, many further cases of hiatus were created 
in the Old French period {§ 60). 

[For §§45-7, see pp. 43-5*] 

48. The accompanying tables summarize the development 
of tonic and countertonic vowels down to about the middle 
of the twelfth century'. To complete the information there 
given the following should be added: 

Tonic vowel + secondary / {<1 or l 1 ), §§43, 36 (iii). 

Tonic vowd + 1 \ § 36 (Ui). 

Tonic vowd + a' (medial), § 40. 

Tonic free a between palatals, § 35 ( 4 ). 

Countertonic a in hiatus, § 44 (e). 

Countertonic free a preceded by palatal, § 35 (a). 

Countertonic free o before nasal, § 38. 

Sporadic developments affecting countertonic vowels, § 34. 

49. The quality of t (< tonic free a). The original quality 
of this e is uncertain, but down to the middle of the twelfth 
century it never rimes with f and rimes with t only in a few 
words {ert, Dm , etc.). If we bear in mind such rimes and if 
we accept the view that the intermediate stage in the change 
a> s was af (§33), wc may conclude that e (<a) was still 
more open than ( and approached in quality the vowel of 
English tan, There may also have been a quantitative distinc¬ 
tion, t (< a) being longer than t or f. From about 1150 this 
threefold distinction begins to give place to a twofold dis¬ 
tinction; e t whatever its provenance, being pronounced f in 
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45. TONIC VOW£W—BLOCKED 



(a> {b) to (*) M 

C.lJ 

/.L. 

Independent 

+i 

Before n 

Before n x -neons, 
or n' final 

+ i 

s 

a 

a 

a 

FARTEM >p&Fi 

ai>^i>? 

PACTUM >/<rif 

a 

ANNUU>M 

oi>4i 

FLAKGIT 

>pfaint 

du 

* 

ac 

1' 

tEsta > iWfc 

i 

LintM > fir 

5>a 

vftxTuii >wnl 

l 

XNOESItM 

£au > cdu 

b£Ll(o>>^ 

e 

I 

oc 

c 

? 

lih-niRs > mitrt 

TECTUM > Ini 

a>a 

fIndp-ks >fcndrt 

4i 

fJng£re 

$u>6u 

CAPlU.(oU 

1 

i 

i 

\1ULA > Cl Iti 

■ 

1 

dIc(i)t > dii 

1 

qtrlSTTai > quint 

I 

SCHlWIVISi 
> ere* mg 

i 

5 

Q 

9 

p6KT*>porU 

fti>ll 1 

n&Cteh > mat 

a 

P6NTBSt>^0rtf 

oi 

l6nge 

6u 

r6i.u(R)s >/««! 

6 

u 

9 

u 

e,£ipta > wuii 

& 

angCstla 

>angtiiHt 

0 

tfWDA > oweif 

di 

1 fONCTUM >^E>r^ 

6u 

auscGl-tat 

u 

u 

ft 

sfiatx>nuf 

ui>m 

frOctvx >Jrml 

*ALL€lt(l)WAT 

ui>ftl 

J1>NTUM ^ juilt 

u 

nOll{o)s > Wtf 

an 

au 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 
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4 6 - TONIC VOWELS—FREE 




w 

m 

w 

C<0 

C.L. 

V.L. 

Independent 

After a palatal 

+i 

1 Before n 

& 

% 

a 

e 

mare >mtr 

a 

ii before m y n 

CAftUM > chtir 
CAN-ES£>dfeibl 

I’uuiA >/>f<nV 

di>$ 

ma.nl m > moin 

& 

ae 

? 

u 

a 

i 

it 



p£deji 

CAF.LEJU > dit 

l£go > ii(j) 

BfXE > him 

e 






I 



m 

i 

&>$i 

$ 

oe 



1 before m f n 





haiiCrf. > flz?frr 

' c£ha >ar* 

stltiEM>rer 

VtKA > brow 



> avoir 

|ILACftUVM 

>nu 





> rainn 



i 

• 

1 

■ 

1 

— 

•* 

1 

r 



VlVUM>P|f 


auIca > orntf 

vINuii > rm 

6 

9 


— 

ui>tii 

u6>u£ 



>u6 






H’O'VEM > 


Hc'ifiTE > Alii 

CfljKSJ-fBrtJ 

5 

a 

9 

>ou 

— 

$ 1 

$ 



NEPGTmM>fl/fra 


vGcem >t»£c 

d6nuu > don 

o 

u 

tt 

— 


u 



itOrum > mw 


LtTCENT > tuisent 

tNA>ttK 

an 

an 

9 






AURVU > or 


GAUUIA >jfflif 
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47. COUNTER.TQNIC VOWELS 

{«) W it) <<0 

[5 

w 

XL. 

V^L. 

Independent 

+i 

Before in, n 

+■ CODS. 

Before n 

4 * corn. 

+ t 

S 

a 

a 

a 

BAFtONEM 

>frarofi 

ARGENTVH 

ai>^i>c 

KATCONIELM - 
> raison 

a 

MANTELLl.il 
> manitt 

di>« 

•f-LANCTlVUM 

An 

FALCONEM 

>faimn 

n 

ac] 

'i 

e} 

e 

e 

fJiVAAE > 
%lHTtrrE« 

> L'frfu 

ei>6i 

•frECTORINA 

c>a 

Tnyoi-ark 
> r/HWfr 

ti 

CbiCTUftA 

on 

•p!l{i]caiija 

>Jaugurt 

1 

i 

i 

VlLLANUH 

i 

tItionem > /iron 

I 

LtMTEOLUU 

> fiflorai 


i 

•rtHOCEUA 

5 

9 

fra>#>Xi 
blocked >9 
FUfiBAKf? 

>^RJK£W 

MiiRTAIHM 

>nsertfi 

6 i 

*J--dCARIUM 

>/oiwf 

a 

cGtfFlJTAttE 

>cenir 

61 

•acGcnitam 

6 u 

5 £l(|]dARE 

>Soud£i 

6 

a 

9 

XI 

Fl.^RAFLE 

ii 

ftjTlONlH 

a 

NOH(t)NARE 

6 i 

pCSGERE + HA' 
het>^i ointfta 

da 

C^LTELiUll 
> aoultl 

u 

ti 

a 

•CiARE > tttzf 

at> ui 

lCcemtsm 
> iuisant 

a 

j^ISnae die« 



au 

au 

Q 

PAU 5 ARE 

6l 

•CAUDHMUK 

> joieus 

j Av(l)cELLUK 

> tfini 
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a closed syllable (Le. before a consonant which continued to 
be sounded], f whenever by the loss of the following conson ant 
it had come to be in an open syllable. 

The distinction between pi (< ft or < au + / or < a + (it) and 
pi (<p + j) disappeared in the course of the twelfth century; 
cf. die subsequent identical development of <?r in avoir, roi, 
toil, jsit, and voiz, axgoisse, 

S' 0■ Towards the end of the twelfth century the French 
language thus possessed the oral vowels a, f, f, i, p, u, ii, t; 
the oral diphthongs da, id, (ft, 6u,6u, ui, ttS; the triphthongs tdu. 
Uni the nasal vowels a, e, I, j, fl; the nasal diphthongs H, ii, 

H, ui, ut. Further changes, some of which had already begun 
before 1200, transformed this system in the course of the 
tliirtetnth century. Of these the principal are: 

Tonic 0 (< ah) > p, except when preceded or followed by r 

(cf. §§ 53, %)- 

The first element of the ascending diphthongs U, Si, U, Ui 
becomes semi-consonantal, whence je, wi, ji, iitf. Similarly 
iiu>j 6 . 

The reduction of da to a, Stt and ui to 0 is practically com¬ 
pleted by the end of the century. 

at, whatever its provenance, came to be pronounced 
before a consonant in the tliirtccnth century, and the first 
element tended to become semi-consonantal (wj ). In other 
positions oi was maintained down to the sixteenth century. 
Similarly Si > af. 

uf existed in only a few words {bunt, turns, etc.) and may 
have been a dialectal development. Such forms have given 
place to forms with undiphthongized 5 (jo*), 

51. Towards the end of the thirteenth century we have 
therefore the oral vowels a , f, p, i, p, p, u, it, 6 , j; the oral 
diphthongs da, di; the triphthong tdu; the nasal vowels d, t, 

I, 0, 8 ; the nasal diphthongs H, di; and die following com¬ 
binations of semi-consonant and vowel: je, jo, wi, ji 

wi. 

The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries present no clear-cut 
evolution of this system, but rather a conflict of old habits 
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of pronunciation and new tendencies, complicated by dia¬ 
lectal features. As this conflict continues into the sixteenth 
century and is reflected in modern pronunciation, we shall 
for convenience reserve the discussion of such new tendencies 
(elimination of > t reduction of u?f to (,jt to e t de nasalization, 
etc.) for the following section. No new vowd sounds (if we 
except variations in tire quality of certain vowds) developed 
in the course of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and 
we shall therefore take as our point of departure the vowd 
system as constituted at the end of the thirteenth century and 
examine its development in Modem French. 

3, MIDDLE AND MODERN FRENCH DEVELOPMENTS' 

52. Wc have seen that the development of the Old French 
vowel system was conditioned by two factors, accent and 
position (dosed or open syllable). In so far as its evolution 
Continued to be natural (mechanical), the same factors re¬ 
main decisive. But a fundamental difference between Modern 
French and Old French lies in the progressive elimination 
of the tonic accent (the stress falling on a particular syllable 
of a word) in favour of the group-accent {§§ 145—9). The fact 
that the group-accent falls almost invariably upon the tonic 
syllable of the last word in the speech-group is largely 
responsible for the comparative stability of tonic vowds. The 
tendency to stress the initial syllabic (particularly the initial 
syllable of a group; cf. § 147) produces still further fluctuation 
in the articulation of conn ter tonic vowels. Consequently the 
quality and quantity of the vowels of a particular word may 
vary according to the place which the word occupies in the 
speech-group. It is therefore inexact to attach to a particular 
symbol (a, *, etc.) in a given word one definite quality', and 
more correct to describe it as denoting a stone within which 
the quality of the vowel gravitates according to its place in 
connected speech. But various factors have combined to 

■ For this section we liaw utilized extensively the works of Rosset and 
Herzog. CT. also the many interesting observations in Dauzat, His hire, 
pp. 136-51. 
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restrict these fluctuations. The consciousness of the word as 
a unit, which obviously grows stronger with the increasing 
influence of the written language in modern times, is the most 
important of these and fosters the generalization of one pro¬ 
nunciation for each word. For words which constantly recur 
in the same position or which uniformly bear a sense-accent 
(e.g. numerals) the selection is made naturally. For other 
words orthography, the intervention of grammarians, fashion, 
and various analogical Influences narrow the zone of varia¬ 
tion. But in spite of levelling influences the number of words 
presenting such slight fluctuations is very large. Certain 
vowels (<J and i) are more affected than others. It is mainly 
to the variation in stress and, to a lesser degree, in syllabifica¬ 
tion that such fluctuations as Modem French presents must 
be attributed. It is no contradiction of tliis to say, for example, 
that certain groups or individuals favour one particular 
variety of a (§ 55) ; what is implied is that in their speech 
the fluctuations are regularly confined within the narrower 
limits of palatal or velar a. We may say that in the articula¬ 
tion of vowels Modern French presents us with varieties of 
speech which develop wi thin a zone so small that they are 
covered by a common orthograpliic symbol and do not con¬ 
stitute a striking departure from standard usage. 

The weakening of the tonic stress renders the vowel less 
subject to the modifying influence of neighbouring con¬ 
sonants, and Modem French offers in this respect a striking 
contrast with Old French. 

53. The new law of position which begins to operate as 
early as the twelfth century (§ 49) results in a new differentia¬ 
tion of quality which cuts across etymological distinctions. 
The tendency is to pronounce with a dose quality vowels in 
an open syllable, and with an open quality vowels in a closed 
syllable (i.c, followed by a consonant belonging to the same 
syllable). The first vowel to be affected was e (twelfth 
century), followed by o (thirteenth century), and somewhat 
later by S. The tendency reaches its climax in the sixteenth 
century. The position of the vowel may change in the course 
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of time through the elimination of a consonant (e.g, J before 
consonant) or the reduction of hiatus {t-agt > &gt) accom¬ 
panied by lengthening of the vowel, or through the creation 
of a new group of consonants by the loss of a vowel (§§ 60 t) < 
The loss of final * {§ 6a) has caused die preceding vowel to 
become blocked (phe now pronounced pf-r, but as late as the 
seventeenth century pf-n). The resulting conflict between 
the old and the new is reflected in a hesitation between the 
open and close qualities, which often extends over prolonged 
periods. A further cause of hesitation is the tendency to carry 
the final consonant over into the next syllable whenever a 
word beginning with a vow'd follows (§ 1 37 ) ■ 

54. The natural evolution of the French language is there¬ 
fore a continuous process, the same in kind from beginning 
to end, and showing at most a change of direction, which was 
initiated towards the end of the thirteenth century, in 
die Old French period, the mechanical (phonetic) evolution 
is constantly interrupted by various analogical changes. These 
arc particularly common in the Middle fiench peiiod and 
are to be observed above all in the conjugation of the verb. 
But what distinguishes the later development of the language 
is die intervention of various external factors winch arrest, 
reverse, retard or modify the natural evolution. 1 hey repre¬ 
sent the application of the selective procedure which k im¬ 
plied in die formation and conscious elaboration of a standard 
spoken language. The conception of a standard spoken lan¬ 
guage is an ideal which appears to have been but dimly 
envisaged before the sixteenth century, imperfectly conceived 
by the grammarians of that age, defined and in a large 
measure realized in the seventeenth century. Its neutral 
position between the learned and popular tendencies ex¬ 
posed it to influences from both directions. Ol the two die 
learned influence is die more clearly discernible; it dates 
from the introduction of numerous Learned words m the 
later Middle French period. Such words are pronounced in 
the first place as written, and give the initial impetus to the 
tendency to model pronunciation upon spelling. With the 
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great increase in thenumbers of those who read, this tendency 
is strengthened and extended. The habit of investing Popular 
words with a written Form approximating as nearly as possible 
to Latin (§ 163} invited further deviations from traditional 
pronunciation on the part of those who made any pretension 
to learning and cul ture. There thus developed two pronuncia¬ 
tions, a learned and a popular. The segmentation of the latter, 
with the resulting opposition between a standard usage and 
popular usage in the narrow sense (the usage of the 'petit 
peuptctakes place somewhat later, and there is no direct 
evidence of it until the sixteenth century. From that time 
onwards the history of French pronunciation is the story of 
the gradual extension of die standard usage to an ever- 
widening circle, of the efforts to regularize and codify it, of 
the give-and-take which characterizes its relation to the 
learned pronunciation on the one hand and the popular on 
the other. In tracing the evolution of modem standard usage 
we have therefore to consider the influence of orthography 
and ofLatin, the intervention of the schoolmaster, the dictates 
of fashion, the adoption or rejection of popular tendencies, 
ttc may distinguish three stages in this evolution : a period 
of hesitation and uncertainty which extends from the four¬ 
teenth to the sixteenth century, a period of sifting, stabilizing 
and codifying which embraces the greater part of the sixteenth 
and the whole of the seventeenth century, and a period of 
liquidation, in which the bulk of the decisions taken in the 
seventeentli century are ratified and accepted by all, if and 
when they speak ‘correct 1 French, The consolidation ofthework 
accomplished in the seventeenth century' has been rendered 
easier by the many factors which make for standardization 
such as the spread of education, the development of the 
press, military service, administrative centralization. The 
attempt of the many to conform to ‘correct’ usage is accom¬ 
panied by the adoption of certain popular features («»wa 
itf -j) and a growing tendency to model pronunciation upon 
the written word, Apart from such phenomena the sounds 
of tlie language have remained stable since the seventeenth 
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century. At most they have developed slight differentiations 
of quality in the already existing range of vowels. 


55. There is no evidence to indicate that the modern 
distinction between the front or palatal a and the back or 
velar a obtained in Old French. The tendency to confuse t 
and a which is noticeable in Old french (cf. § 56) supports 
the view that O.F. a was normally a front vowel, its point 
of articulation approaching that of (, l The velar pronuncia¬ 
tion (a) seems to have developed gradually in die Middle 
French period and is connected with the lengthening of a 
which resulted from the absorption of a hiatus vowel {e-age 
>dge) or the loss of a consonant (haste> hdte). In such cases 
a has generally been supplied with a circumflex accent. The 
modem tendency to favour the palatal pronunciation when 
the letter a has no such accent may be taken to mark the 
persistence of an old habit. Velar a is found in the sixteenth 
century before prc-consonantal or final s (paste, has) which 
had become mute (§§ 123, 125) and before intervocal s or 
z (fosse, base). Modern French maintains velar a in such cases 
but presents many exceptions (cf. Nyrop, Manuel, §§ 104 and 
173). In the seventeenth, century long a is always velar, but 
owing to changes in syllabification and to the influence of 
neighbouring consonants, both palatal a and velar a can 
now be either long or short (palte^pat, part = pan; ptnlb 
-paj, pdk~ past), though generally tonic a is long. The 
palatal and velar qualities arc clearly recognizable, but the 
distribution of the two sounds varies very greatly, some 
Parisians preferring o and some Frenchmen from the pro* 
vinccs a. As a general rule a is favoured whenever the vowel 
bears no circumflex accent or is unstressed, and It pre¬ 
dominates in rapid speech. After a labial, velar a is usual 
and one would accordingly expect tno (orth, 01), but tm is 
preferred {§ 73). Before n% 0 has sometimes become e under 
» Of, M. K, Pope, a, I, fl, an, « French and AnghhJformm (in JCastner 

MixetUnji, 1539, pp. 396-403). 
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the influence of spelling, aign being interpreted as ai (- f) + gn 
(= «'), araigttie, saigner, etc. 


er : AR 

56. If our assumption that O.F. a was normally palatal 
(i.c. front) be correct, any factor which tended to make $ 
still more open would lead to a hesitation between f and a. 
Such an influence was exerted by a following r (cf. English 
clerk, Derby, etc,), particularly in an initial syllable. 1 While 
there is ample evidence of the resulting confusion between Cf 
and ar in Old French and Middle French, it is not until the 
sixteenth century that it becomes general. It appears to have 
been common in the dialects of the Centre and particularly 
in popular Parisian speech. With the gradual development 
of a refined usage and the growing influence of grammarians, 
the distinction between a popular or dialectal pronunciation 
(ar) and a cultured pronunciation (er) hardened, the claims 
of the latter being strengthened by orthography, which 
generally preserved etymological er. It soon became an 
affectation to pronounce er for ar In words where the latter 
was etymological. To some extent the fluctuation between 
er and ar was eliminated in the sixteenth century, but in the 
majority of cases the modem pronunciation was definitely 
established in the seventeenth. In most words the traditional 
form triumphed {charreite, chariot, charmt, carquois, jargon , 
sarment; apercevoir, herse,serge, tertre, etc.). In some tr triumphed 
over etymological ar (asperge, cmueil, gutrir, strpe), in others 
ar replaced etymological er ( dartre , hander, marquer). In a few 
words the hesitation persisted down to the eighteenth century 
{eatarrhe, ipemet ); cercelle was still in use beside sweetie in the 
nineteenth century. The triumph of er or ar respectively 
depended upon a variety of factors, the authority of gram¬ 
marians, changing fashion, orthography, and frequency of use. 
Thus the aping of the cultivated pronunciation (er )'by the 
lower classes led to a reaction in favour of ar, and this may 

1 Cf. also the passage from 1 10 a when nasalized (f 39) and th - 
development of a glide a between ( and 45^ j, j_ 
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account for the triumph of <tt in bovltrmTd,* Words of 3 
technical or popular character, being spurned by the polite 
society of the seventeenth century, naturally preserve the 
popular pronunciation (dartre, hargntux, parpaing) , 1 lie popular 
tendency to open i to a is also found in other positions, but 
orthography proved a sufficient deterrent except in the case 
of wi (< «); cf. § 73. 

E 

57. W r e have seen that the Old French distinction between 
f t f and e (<a) had been obliterated and that from the 
thirteenth century e, whatever its provenance, tended to be 
pronounced 4 before a consonant, and f when final. The 
tendency of * to become ( was more marked before some 
consonants than before others, with the result that in many 
cases there was hesitation. The varying dates at which final 
consonants became mute and their partial restoration (§§ iflj“ 
30), the lengthening of vowels consequent upon the loss of 
a consonant (§ 53), and the conflict of dialectal pronuncia¬ 
tions contributed to the uncertainty. The result was that 
while in the majority of cases e became definitely either t or 
f, in many words usage fluctuated and gravitated round a 
point midway between f and *. We have thus a threefold 
distinction: close f , open f, intermediate e . The latter is a 
very' unstable type and is first recognized as a separate variety 
in the seventeenth century. Ic instability is increased by the 
fact that no diacritic sign is available to distinguish it from f 
and {, which in principle arc denoted by i and i respectively. 
Intermediate e may therefore appear in writing as / or i or e 
according to the shade of quality it assumes. But it should be 
noted that tire use of accen ts is often determined by the habits 
and predilections of printers rather than by pronunciation 
(cf. Extr, xvii and notes). The modern distribution of these 
three t sounds dates in the main from the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, when pronunciation was fixed in doubt¬ 
ful cases and certain arbitrary distinctions were made. Under 

p But possibly a mere substitution of suffix (cf, 55 520, 533b 
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the group-accent the quality is more dearly defined, £ alone 
being found in a closed syllable and e predominating in an 
open syllable. But the tendency to confuse intermediate $ and 
open £ persists to the present day* The following cases call 
for special comment. 

58. The normal development whereby final e becomes 
dose was interfered with by seventeenth-century gram¬ 
marians who, basing themselves upon orthography, inter- 
preted m as { in certain cases (baldly paix } souhmt, etc,)* While 
f was accepted (qt fai 9 jc sais f the 1st pers. fut. -ai, the rst 
pers. past definite -si, open £ was imposed in the imperfect 
indie. *ms 3 etc. and the conditional etc. The distinction 
thus set up between ekantai s chanterai and chanlaiSj chanterais 
is gradually breaking dowm as the result, on the one hand, 
of the inherited tendency to close final vowels, on the other, 
of the tendency to pronounce ai as £ and the popular exag¬ 
geration of the distinctive pronunciation f Normally In 
present-day French, final e is close in ckantai, cfumlerai and 
intermediate in ckantaist chanterais 9 but often in popular speech 
the former is open and the latter close. Similarly -tt n -d in 
words like forit y sujet , which were pronounced £ at die end 
of the seventeenth century* are now normally intermediate, 
In popular speech often £. The same remark applies to accis f 
aprlSt prods, sueds* 

59. Goutitertonic e* when it did not become ? (§§44^ 
So), was always less dearly articulated than tonic e. It was 
probably intermediate e with a tendency to become dose 
when free* and open when blocked. The dose quality' Is 
clearly defined whenever the syllable bears a sense-stress. 
Various disturbing factors must be reckoned with, such as 
the influence of orthography and analogy (cesser t bfiise show 
£ by analogy with eesse, bite) f uncertainty in syllabification, 
and above all the Influence of Learned words which, as the 
result of the Erasmian reforms* propagated the pronuncia¬ 
tion f In the initial syllabic (pmr t etc.). Here too the spdling 
« hdps to maintain £ (aifa* p^irie). In hiatus* e Is dose 
(giograpkit). 
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6o. Coimttrtonic ?, which had resulted from free e and 
to some extent from other vowds (§§34, 4+f). began to 
disappear in the fourteenth century if it had in the meantime 
been brought into contact with the following vowel (secCrum 
> se-ur>sur, vid£re> ve-oir> voir, rotunda > re-onde> ronde). 
Between consonants countertonic t remained [eftemin) but 
tended to become mute in the sixteenth century, in the first 
instance between labial and l (p'lotte, b'listrt). Here again the 
grammarians, supported by orthography, intorvened to rescue 
the threatened syllable. Their task was made easier by the 
substitution of f for > in many words. This substitution 
resulted from a variety of causes. The most potent was per¬ 
haps the new pronunciation of Latin, which generalized the 
pronunciation of counter tonic e as e in Learned words. These 
in their turn influenced Popular words {flflmtr), particularly 
xf the latter were readily associated with their Latin proto¬ 
types {trisor), A similar influence is exerted by foreign words 
(rigate, tinor, bidam, revolver). Confusion of prefix accounts 
for the substitution of di-, ri-, tri- for if-, re-, tre- [difendre, 
riduire, tripled) . The analogical influence of stem-accented 
forms accounts for chirk, timer, peter, and the like. Other cases 
may be attributed to the hesitation resulting from a conflict 
of dialectal pronunciations, e for counter tonic > being a well- 
known dialectal trait in the seventeenth century. 

61. Counterfinal # in Juatus with die tonic vowel disap¬ 
peared sporadically in the thirteenth century, more frequently 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth. In the sixteenth century it 
survives only in spelling (cf. § 68). In hiatus with the pre¬ 
ceding countertonic vowel it was more tenacious but 

did not persist in the sixteenth century although still some¬ 
times counted as a syllable in poetry {vraiement). Between 
consonants countcrlinal j had begun to disappear in Old 
French, particularly before or after r, The efforts of gram¬ 
marians and purists to preserve the syllabic were unsuc¬ 
cessful. From the seventeenth century, f in this position has 
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and a very open u. This uncertainty is reflected in orthography 
(§ 155 )- As a general rule we find persisting in Modern 
French the u which resulted from 0 in the cases specified in 
§§ 45 ( a )i 47 Wi from oh (<o 4-^ §50), and somewhat later 
from 0 (<fla) when final or followed by a vowel (caulem 

> chou^ lauiiare> liter> louer). But in other positions the 
tendency to close 0 to h, which continued throughout Middle 
French, encountered the resistance of those whose pronuncia¬ 
tion was consciously or unconsciously modelled upon the 
written language, for the latter generally preserved or re¬ 
introduced 0, whether from mere conservatism or under die 
influence of Latin - Thus it came about that tonic and counter- 
tonic 0 (< blocked p) remained 0 (f 5 rta >porte t d5rmire 

> dermir ), as did also tonic 0 (< aa) when not final or followed 
by a vowel (causa > ckose t auHuh> or). 

66, But exceptions to these general rules are numerous 
and reflect the uncertainty which prevailed throughout the 
sixteenth century. The intervention of grammarians (who are 
generally to be found upon the side of the written language 
and who base many of their decisions upon orthography) and 
the prejudice of polite society at the beginning of the seven* 
teenth century' against u as a popular and dialectal feature, 
account for the triumph of a in many cases, but the reasons 
which prompted a decision often remain obscure. In 
literary and technical words o was generally favoured. For 
the details of this involved question and the debates which 
raged over individual words or series of words the reader 
may be referred to Brunot, n, PP..251-4, rv, pp. 177-8; 
Rosset, pp, 67-83] Herzog, pp, 156^89. The following list 
aims at being merely illustrative. 0 appears for countertonic 
a {< blocked p) in oriie,fomage later fromage ; for countertonic 
sr (<free 9 and free p) in Learned words (moment', opinion, 
volume) and in Popular words which have been remodelled 
under the influence of Latin (soldi, oraison; eolombe, eolonne ; 
for regular O.F. souUit, ouraison; coulambe, coulonne), 0 appears 
for tonic u (< blocked ?) in forme , monte, orme, for regular 
O.F. foutme, etc, Adore, divot, sabre are Learned, u appears 
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for counterionic q (<blocked q) in/™/, poureeav, tonrmmt. 
Hesitation between o and a persisted through die greater 
part of the seventeenth century in ttrroser, colombe, tmleuwc, 
mjourd'hai, outardt, coussin, fourbu , fourmi and many other 

words* _ 

67, In many words, particularly verb forms, u appears Lor 

etymological J by analogy {wire, promt, coule *ouvrir, prtmoer, 
coaler, etc.- ipoax, jaloux spooler, jalousie, etc.). As regards 
the quality of o in cases where it survived, the modern dis¬ 
tinction between j> and q dates from the Middle French 
period, when the etymological distinction gave place to the 
distinction according to position (§ 53). 0 becoming close 
when free or followed by £ {tot, gm , mot, chose), and open 
when blocked or followed by r {forme, ortie,or). The distinc¬ 
tion is clear-cut in the case of tonic 0, particularly when it 
comes under the group-stress* Counter tonic 0 tends to be¬ 
come open in Modern French (roseau, potagt), but analogical 
influences are responsible for many exceptions {rosier beside 
rose) and the presence of a circumflex accent generally in¬ 
duces a close pronunciation {iter, cliture, c6ti, moment r, etc., 
but 0 is open in Mpttal, rdtir; hotel = Q t?l or 

1 € 5 

68 . These vowds persisted unchanged. I he hesitation 
between S and « in certain words, which made possible such 
rimes as jm (<j6cuw) ijeu {< *jacutum), e*g. Villon, Testa¬ 
ment, l 1377, in thc fifteenth century and gave rise to many 
debates in the sixteenth, was cleared up in the seventeenth 
and leaves few traces in Modem French. It was due partly 
to a conflict of dialectal pronunciations: 0 did not exist in 
Picard, where its nearest equivalent was a. This feature 
together with other Picardisms had invaded Parisian speech. 
On theothcr hand the spelling «i had throughout the sixteenth 
century a twofold value. It represented not only £, but also 
U in words which had originally offered * in hiatus with u, 
f(«}ur (< securom), m(f)ur (< maturum). Thus it came about 
that die grammarians, on the authority of spelling, some- 
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times condemned etymologically correct (1 as a vulgar or 
dialectal pronunciation; htur(bonkeur, maikeur) is an interesting 
example of such a mistaken decision ; the sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-ccntury popular pronunciation Ur represents the 
regular development of e-iir (< aucurium), but Malherbe, 
supported by Manage and others, declared Ur provincial and 
imposed dr; a false association with heart (< hora) facilitated 
the triumph of 6 and is responsible for the unetymological A. 
Orthography is also responsible for the substitution of o 
for U in gagturt. Apart from such exceptions the traditional 
pronunciation was restored in the seventeenth century, but 
in euckaristie , eunvque, Engine, Europe, Eustache, o did not 
triumph definitely until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 

69. The distinction between open and dose 0 is modern 
and is determined by position, d is dose in an open syllable 
or If followed by l, z } t, tr (pea, Maubeuge, mtnteuse, meutt, 
feutre), and open in a closed syllable (peur, ptupU). When 
the vowel is not stressed the distinction is less clear-cut and 
$ tcnds to predominate (ftuillage). In liiatus, 9 is close 
(bleuatre). 

AtJ 

70. au (<a + /) seems to have persisted as a diphthong as 
late as the sixteenth century, but it had dearly begun to be 
reduced to o. The testimony of grammariaus is conflicting 
and probably reflects changing usage; 0 was generalized 
before the end of the sixteenth century (haul, animaux). 

£Atf 

71. According to the testimony of Erasmus and Meigrct, 
eati was still a triphthong at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, but before the middle of the century it had become 
a diphthong to, which was reduced to 0 before 1600 (beau, 
tau(e), beauti). In popular Parisian speech eau appeared as 
mh (>» 1 *’hkh {5 p ro b a bly of dialectal origin (but cf. 
Dauz&t, § toi) and persisted down to the nineteenth century 
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(ox) 

72. The Old French diphthong oi had by the end of the 
thirteenth century reached the stage u >(, and the tendency to 
eliminate the labial element had already begun to assert 
itself, The earliest sporadic examples of g for W{ date from 
that century, In the fifteenth century g for m was perhaps 
already a feature of Parisian pronunciation (Branot, 1, 400), 

It is moreover characteristic of Norman, where it develope 
directly from older ei, and the large number of Normans who 
migrated to the Capital undoubtedly helped to generalize it. 
In the sixteenth century it was usual in the Capital and the 
Court The grammarians inveighed against this careless 
pronunciation, which they wrongly attributed to Italian 
influence and which they sought at the same time to brand 
as a vulgarism. Their campaign was continued by the gram¬ 
marians' of the seventeenth century, powerfully supported 
by the bar and the salon. The result was a partial restoration 
of ir* in the language of polite society and later of the common 
people But for a great part of the seventeenth century' th * re 
was hesitation, a conflict between wf, which was consciously 
cultivated, and g, which was the final term of a natural 
evolution. Hence such doublets as kantats—hamois, raide— 
roide, raideur—mdtur, Franfais—Francois, In the more com¬ 
mon words * was too firmly established to be eradicated : 
crak {< crEta), dais (crfecUM), faiblt (<fUbilem), fiats 
(Germ, frisk), mantis (Germ, marisk), mrmau (<monF,ta) 
paraUre, eomuOtm particularly in cases where spelling had 
been brought into line with the pronunciation g: Umiutre 
<O.F. tortoise (ctonTtrum), wrre< O.F, win (<v!te.um). 
Anglais, Franfais, &ossais, Hoiiandais (beside Danois, Suddois, 
etc,) are explained by the fact that they were in frequent use 
at this time. Similarly g was kept (and approved by Vaugclas) 
in the endings of the imperfect indicative and the conditional 
-ais, -ait, etc, (efi §5&)-’ The spelling oi, which had been 

1 Th e labial sani-corwonam remained intact in itf, wi, iM [Um,fimt, 

ef- § 77. 
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phonetic in the twelfth century, continued to be used in spite 
of the suggestion made by Nicolas Be rain (1675) to sub¬ 
stitute at. This orthography was adopted by Voltaire, but not 
recognized by the Academy until 1835. 

73. By a strange irony the grammarians by their attempts 
to impose W( prepared the way for the triumph of a still more 
popular feature: wa for w$. The change u (> wa is akin to 
tlie change er>ar (§ 56) and is a specifically Parisian feature 
fcf. all*t for elk, etc.)- It became common in popular Parisian 
speech of the sixteenth century. Noted by Palsgrave (1530), 
condemned as vulgar by Henri Estienne (158a), Theodore 
de B6ze (1584) and others, it was eschewed by the polite 
society of the seventeenth century but adopted by the bour¬ 
geoisie towards the end of the century. It continued to gain 
ground in the eighteenth, and w( lost its last stronghold with 
the fall of the Monarchy and the dispersal of the Court. 
Wherever it had been restored it became wa. 

74. Wchaveitontheauthorityof grammarians {Erasm us, 
Henri Estienne) that oi when final or before a vowel persisted 
as a diphthong in the sixteenth century. Palsgrave (1530) 
declares that the oy of ny, may, moyen, etc. had the same value 
as in English boye, (oyt, etc. But before the end of the century 
final oi had become w(. Before vowels there was still hesita¬ 
tion in the seventeenth century between oj, u.-y, waj (a hiatus-j 
baiting in the meantime developed) (royal, moytn). 

Je jb JE 

75. je had a twofold origin. It resulted (a) from tonic 
free a preceded by a palatal or palatalized consonant, (6) from 
tonic free f, In the latter case it persisted. In the former it 
was almost invariably reduced to e at a later date. From the 
fourteenth century onwards, j was absorbed by a preceding 
4 i, tt', l', although the spelling it persisted down to the 
sixtee 11 th century. If preceded by other consonants, i to redu c* 
tion is due to analogy, which affected the numerous verbs in 
-ifr, bringing them into line with verbs in -ff (laissier, laurtez, 
ImsieriRt, laissU are replaced by lamer, laissez , etc.). This 
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reduction of je to e becomes general in the fifteenth century 
and is completed in the sixteenth, but je remains intact in 
the suffix -Ur (oarium), and in pi tie, mitii. After explosive 
+ 1 or r, je has become ijf in Modem French (enerier, tabiier). 

The reduction docs not affect jd, which persists intact 
(deux, curievx), nor ji (cf. § 77). 


NASAL VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS 

76. The natural tendency of nasal vowels to open (§ 39) 
gradually brought about a change in quality during the 
Middle French period and resulted in die changes > f* 

?>h $>$, which arc practically completed in 
popular speech before the end of the sixteenth century. But 
f, 3 , $ continued to be used to some extent in the seventeenth 
century . The tendency to confuse & and S , of which there are 
traces in Old French, becomes more pronounced with die 
velarizatton of a (§ 55); it is common in popular speech of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and persists in certain 
parts of France to the present day. 

77. The G.F. nasal diphthongs il, Hi had been reduced to 
je, m respeedvely before the sixteenth century (§50). je 
showed a tendency to become jd, as rimes of the fifteenth 
century show (art iporoissien, V illon j meruHoiitsliens, G- Alexis). 
jd for ji was a feature of popular Parisian speech in the 
sixteenth century, but the grammarians had no difficulty in 
banning it from polite usage. The popular word Ji entt (junter) 
represents the sole sunival of diis feature. In such words as 
eseient and orient, jd is due to the fact that i* was originally 
disyllabic (O.F. eseient, orient). Similarly in Learned words 
(patience, science } ie was disyllabic in the sixteenth century and 
en in Learned words was pronounced d , whence the modern 
pasjd- 4 , sjdis. But Learned words which were in common 
use (chritien, quoiidien, etc.) or which were borrowed after 
1600, when the pronunciation of Latin en as i had been 
adopted, show je. Another popular tendency of the seven¬ 
teenth century, the reduction of ji to i, persists in present-day 
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popular speech (W for bji, etc*). The development £t>I>we 
is parallel to F> e {§ 76). 

ii and Si had been reduced to ( and utf respectively 
before tlie sixteenth century but persisted sporadically as 
diphthongs. The attempt of seventeenth-century grammarians 
to preserve a distinction between i {<ai and Si) and i (<f) 
must be regarded as artificial and dictated by the spelling. 
Similarly <Jt, where it had not already been reduced, gave 
place to w( before the end of the sixteenth century. 


DENASALIZATION 

78. In Old French, vowels were nasalized by a following 
nasal consonant, whether it was final, was followed by a 
consonant or was followed by a vowel. In the last case 
m and » were often written double after a, 0, t, the first 
m or n denoting the nasalization of the preceding vowel, 
the second denoting the consonant which was pronounced 
{btmru — bdna, jtrnm = fuma), No orthographical device d c- 
noted tire nasalization of a vowel before a' (moniagrtt or 
montaigne = motan'a), unless we interpret the alternative 
graphy ngn as such. Before a following consonant or when 
final, the nasal consonant was pronounced in Old French 
and was assimilated in pronunciation, and sometimes in 
spelling, to the following consonant, m becoming n before a 
dental, n becoming m before a labial (computare > 
invola nuL>tmbter). But before the end of the Middle French 
period it had by a process of progressive assimilation been 
absorbed by the preceding nasal vowel, m and n being thus 
reduced to a common and purely orthographic function (contt, 
emit, compte = k&te). 

79, The tendency to dcnasalizc nasal vowels and diph¬ 
thongs before intervocal m,n, it' probably began to manifest 
itself in the Middle French period, but we have no evidence 
of its effects before the sixteenth century, when they are 
apparent in the speech of the Capital. One of the first vowels 
affected was a, followed quickly by « and more slowly by 
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the rest. While the process was not completed in ad cases 
before the end of the seventeenth century, the preservation 
of the nasal vowel before intervocal m, n was regarded as a 
provincialism from about 165°. Nasalization seems to have 
persisted rather longer in the case of countertonic vowels. 
Before a word beginning with a vowel, the final nasal con¬ 
sonant is pronounced {cf, § 133) and the preceding vowel is 
normally denasalized (Ash ami), but the nasal quality is some¬ 
times preserved by analogy {bien atmable) » 

80. The denasalized vowels naturally show the changes in 
quality which nasalization had brought about, but ortho¬ 
graphy (which had not always kept pace with these), the 
intervention of grammarians, and analogical influences are 
responsible for many exceptions. 

a >(j. As a in many words represents older e {§ 39) and 
as s had been retained In spelling (§ 155)* there is oltcn dis¬ 
crepancy between spelling and pronunciation in Modern 
French, e being pronounced a in such words as femm, 
Toutntmis, soletintl, and in adverbs in -eminent {prndemment) . 
& continued to be sounded in Learned words to the end of 
the seventeenth century and even later in adverbs in -eminent. 
In etnniancher, emmtitfi, eiuttnourer , enivrer, enorgutiUir it has been 
maintained to the present day under the influence of numerous 
words beginning with ert 4- consonant, where a regularly per¬ 
sisted ( eafemtT ). In ttmat the triumph of a (analogical) over 
a was not secured until the nineteenth century. Under the 
influence of orthography e has displaced regular a in etuiemi, 
iiTsnnt't e for a is now also common in soktaui, indemnity Hence 
such doublets as panne (with change of spellingj beside penns, 
both going back to O.F. puna (< i*enna). The quality of a 
is velar (=a), except in femme, couerne, panne. 

81. e. In the case of i<i {vomit, wisine ) polite usage of 
the seventeenth century favoured dcnasalization to i. Its 
triumph over popular e is due to the support wluch it received 
in the spelling, and perhaps also to the fact that i was not so 
completely nasalized before intervocal tn, h, if as were the 
more open vowels, and had therefore not merged with t. 
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These considerations do not of course apply to e {< c before 
medial n')s which regularly became f, whence ttutignt (os^n"), 
ikigm with change of spelling daignt (d(n% beside ligTUj 
pig! if. 

32. <F (orth. m) normally gives denasalized e in popular 
speech of the seventeenth century, but polite usage adopted ii 
for the same reasons as it adopted i for e (<?<!) {§Sr) s 
yet 6 persisted in popular speech as late as the eighteenth 
century and in certain parts of France to the present day. 
Adjectives in -un and the indefinite article tin when linked 
with a following word beginning with a vowel should ac¬ 
cordingly have been pronounced on (§§79, 135}* but Sn w as 
often restored by analogy, and in popular speech Un (under 
die influence of the feminine). For example, m autre is pro¬ 
nounced QttpUr* beside the more generally accepted Snp'Jr* 
and the popular In the sixteenth century no dis¬ 

tinction was apparently made between un autre and tine aulre $ 
both being pronounced 5natw y which partly explains the 
common confusions of gender in texts of that period (cf. 

§ 194)* 

83. o>e, which alternates with a in the seventeenth 
century (§§ 65-7), Before n' also, S was regularly denasalized 
to 0 (vergegttc, eigogm), but in a number of words at (= wa) 
has displaced 0. This is due partly to analogy, partly to a 
false interpretation of the common spelling ign («= n'), sign 
being wrongly read as oi + r' instead of o + n\ Thus it came 
about that ilogrter, kmogner (the normal development of O.F. 
idoignur, Usmignitr) had to contend with iloigrur, Umaigrur, 
which found support in lain, timoin. Menage’s decision in 
favour of the latter {Observations, p. 313) was accepted} 
raigrum, which also found favour with him, was not adopted 
Other examples are soigner, poignet (influenced by soin, poing) 
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B. CONSONANTS 

t, VULGAR LATIN DEVELOPMENTS 

84. The Classical Latin alphabet possessed the following 

consonants: b, c, d, f, g, a, 1 (j), R» L » N * ft* R > Tj 
u (v), jc.‘ These symbols do not accurately represent the 
sounds of the spoken language, still less the consonant 
system of Vulgar Latin of the Late Empire. The following 
are the more important V.L. developments; others are for 
convenience dealt with in connection with O.F. develop¬ 
ments. „ 

v (uncial tr, cursive tot) is the symbol corresponding in 

Classical times to the semi-consonant u>. This early became 
a bilabial fricative (£) which in its turn became, perhaps as 
early as the fifth century, the labio-dcntal fricative (p) which 
survives in French. It remained w in the groups gu, qu, 
with a tendency to disappear even in V.L., except before a 
(cocus for coquus). If preceded by a vowel and followed by 
u it disappeared (rius for Riuus). A secondary w developed 
from unaccented u in hiatus (vmuA> v?dwa, whence veuve). 
The initial w of words borrowed from Germanic towards the 
end of the V.L. period was rendered by gw (Germ, war da 

> *gwarda, whence O.F. guards). 

b between vowels became the bilabial fricative b and its 
subsequent history is identical with that of b<w (debere 

> devoir, faba>J?ot). If by the loss of a vowel b was sub¬ 
sequently brought into contact with a following consonant, 
it became u (parabola > paraula, whence parole ). 

m and a when final disappear completely in V.L., except 
in accented monosyllabic words (reh > rien, non > non ac¬ 
cented, IK (a) unaccented). The antiquity of this change as 
regards m is vouched for by its elision in Latin poetry and 
is reflected in the forms of early inscriptions. 

1 , was (he regular symbol for both the vowel (i) and ihe semi-eonsonant 
(j). Y, z, cH, PH, nit, TH occur only in Greek loan-word*. 
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n before s became mute at an early date and the pre¬ 
ceding vowel was lengthened (mensem > MfcSE> mois, men- 

SURA > MESURA > meSUTt). 

r was often assimilated to a following s (sursum> susu 

> SUS, DORSUM > DOSSU > dos ). 

k was regularly mute in current speech from the third 
century onwards, but Learned influence maintained it for 
a time. The aspirate k sound was re-introduced in Germanic 
loan-words: O.F. kalbtfc (Germ, halsbcrg). 

/ had in V.L. a velar quality when followed by a consonant 

(§43)* . . 

ll, a group which resulted from the loss of an intervening 

vowel, became kt (v£tulum > v^klu > uitil). 

Words beginning with j + consonant developed a prosthetic 
t (sometimes w'rittcn t) in V.L. whenever the preceding word 
ended in a consonant (spina > espina > O.F. espitte, s path a 

> ESPATA > O.F. espt{d)e, scola > iscola > O.F. tscole ). 

85. c, k, q are symbols for the bard k sound. In V.L. 
the point of articulation of k varied according to the point 
of articulation of the following vowel. Before front vowels 
(*, t) the tongue was arched towards the middle of the hard 
palate, giving a mcdio-palatal explosive, for which we have 
adopted the symbol k l . Before a the tongue was arched 
towards the back of the hard palate, giving a post-palatal 
explosive (A 4 ). Before back vowels (a, a) the tongue was 
arched towards the vdum, giving a velar explosive ( k ); 
§§ 93-4* 

Similarly Vulgar Latin possessed three g sounds; g\ g t l 
g. had before the end of the V.L. period become semi- 
consonantal j and therefore coalesced with,; (*C.L. j) and 
; which resulted from unaccented * or e in hiatus (§ 25 4), 
from the reduction of gj and dj (§§93-4), and from Greek f 
{jaloux derived from ZELUS, Gr, iftXo?}. 
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a. THE OLD FRENCH CONSONANT SYSTEM 

86 . The development of Vulgar Latin consonants in 
French is conditioned by the place which they occupy 
the word, by the nature of the preceding or following con* 

* thc n r rc oft,,£ pr “lT„ s 

or following vowd (levare b ut PAvo>EM>A ^ 

pacanum >/*«>*, but huoa> rw). Ihe readmesswth 
tticv are assimilated to a following consonant and various 
other phenomena suggest that V.L. consonants were articu¬ 
lated with the crescendo effect which still charactOTza 
French as opposed to English vowels and consonants, That 
is to say, live articulation of the consonant begins weal and 
reaches its maximum energy or tension near the end. 
this reason assimilation is nearly always regressive, the 
articulation of the first consonant of a group has reached 
its maximum before the articulation of the ^cond be^ 

The former tends therefore to be pronounced weakly and 
at the same time to shift its point of aruculation towards 
that of the latter, often to the point of disappearing. The 
same crescendo «nd i, rc^onstbk for foe dcvelopn.cn. of 

so-called glide-consonants (§ i oo). , 

g 7 . Assimilation of a different kind affects a single con¬ 
sonant between vowels. Here the consonant, caught between 
‘Z sonorous elements, becomes voiced if it was ongmal y 
voiceless, the vibration of the vocal cords being allowed to 
continue instead of being momentarily inter rupted. Atti k 
same time the consonant tends to be articulated morclaxly, 
the tongue tending to remain m the free posmon which 
must assume for the articulation of the preceding and fob 
lowintr vowels fvrrA > vida > vidt > ou ). . 

88 Assimiludon may aim take foe form 
under foe influence of a neighbouring palatal *»»■ 
normal articulation of a consonant ., modified bV -nc ung 
foe tongue forward and upward foe drrectron of foe hard 

onfott (e g a' in Modern Freneh}.* In principle all non- 
palatal consonants are susceptible to this influence und in 
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Vulgar Latin appear to have been so palatalized, but some 
of them preserve no trace of palatalization in Old French. 

89, V, which result from palatal + /, n, or from l, n+j t 
developed in Gallo-Roman (FiLjA >Jf/'a>Jifie t and similarly 
vig(i)lat> vtUU, msianAT>enseigne, vmzA> vigne, vere- 
gl’ndia > ver,{e)gon jA > vergogne) . But upon being brought 
into contact with a following consonant, V had become t 
before the Q,F. period and therefore gave regularly a, the 
palatal element disappearing without trace, except that a 
following s was changed to ts (orth. z) ■ TRiPAi.ruM > traual' 
(orth. travail), but *trjp alios > traval’s > tnwtfts> travauts 
(ortli. (ravattz, iranaux), n* was also dcpalataiizcd when 
brought into contact with a following consonant, the palatal 
element persisting in the form of i (which combined with the 
preceding vowel) and a following s becoming ts (orth. *). In 
the twelfth century final b' was similarly depalatalized 
{?UGviVit>fining, pogxos > fioijtz) , At the end of the twelfth 
century we therefore find n' persisting if it remained inter¬ 
vocal, /' persisting If it remained intervocal or final. For the 
subsequent history of these consonants cf. §§113, 159. 

90- In some cases dcpalatalizabon had supervened before 
the 0 ,F. period (even when the consonant remained inter- 
vocal) and the palatal element appears in the form of f 
which combine with the preceding vowel: tj>r'>ir, 
sj>s’>iz (is when final) (paria >poire, mansionem > metis on, 
*PERTUsn;M > pttim) . 

91. In the groups hj, tnj, fij, ty, the semi-consonant was 
articulated with the following syllable and therefore show’s 
the same development as initial j (>d£); the consonant 
closes the preceding syllable, is not palatalized, but is sub¬ 
sequently assimilated to df ( <j) : *rabja (C,L. rabiem) 
> ra{b)dfy (O-F. rage), levjarju (• LEVtARiuK) >U (r) d&er 
(/rgier), simju (simium) > sindfjr [singe ), *repropjare> re- 
pro[p)Uier {reprochier). The same syllabification appears 
sporadically with other consonants: lin-ju (ufiEtrsi) > Huge, 
lan-ju (laneum) > lunge, estran-ju (extraxeum) > estrange. 
Similarly rg‘ >r-j> rdl (argentum > argent). 
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92> The palatal sound may persist while at the same time 
palatalizing the neighbouring consonant. Thus k a g before 
a consonant (except l, a, § 89) became the spirant x (= Germ. 
eh in dickt) which palatalized the following consonant and 
later combined with the preceding vowel as i. The consonant 
was subsequently depalatalizcd, the palatal element com¬ 
bining in the form of i with a following e (<tonic free a): 
facta >fayt'a > faiU*?v$Q (i)dcm >frtU, laxat> leisse, nIgrum 
> nr eVj laxare > taissier. 

93. Lastiy, palatalization may cause at the same time a 
shifting of the point of articulation and the disengaging of 
the palatal dement in the form of a sibilant (r, /, i 1 tj>t* 
>t’s’ (* captiare > charier with assimilation of £)> h* and 
kj>k'>f>t f s' (centum >ceni t *ARCtoNEM>arf(Hi); k*>k' 

(OARUM > ck Jfr) i > g 1 > $ > d'i' (cAUDIA > jo «} J 

initial j>dj>d' > d'i' gentew > gent, otchnum 

>pum). When intervocal, fV [<tj or *'') > rfV > idz > fo 
(vicinum> seisin, rattonem> ruffon) > in combination with a 
preceding s it gives is (angustia > angoisse, crescentem 
xreiss&it) as dots also (V (<kj) (* piscionem> peisson). 

The palatalization of k* caused die point of articulation to 
shift forward until it reached that of 1 , whose subsequent 
development it shares. This fusion explains orthographical 
hesitations of the type amicitiam—amiciciam, initium 
iniciltm which are so frequent in Late Latin documents. 

94. The palatalization of k* and g>, which is characteristic 
of certain Langue d’oll dialects, including Central French, as 
opposed to other Northern dialects (Norman and Picard), to 
Provencal and the remaining Romance languages, took place 
about 800 and suggests that by that date a had passed from 
the velar (Latin) to the palatal or forward position (cf. § 55). 
As the point of articulation of a is not so far forward as that 
off and i, the palatalization of^ and g> was less pronounced 

■ The filing groups rV, JT probably printed their palata 
quality throughout the O.F. pcriwl, but in the following wr shall 

for convenience note them 0, if, # respectively; for their inter reduction 
to s, I M £ mpcctfv^, w 3 ioBa. 
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than that of Jt f , whence the difference in the development 
of/' (<*') and f (< A°)> the latter being parallel to that of 
d' (<£-). Intervocal fr and g* are not affected by this later 
palatalization, as k* had in the meantime become g* and 
with original g* had become a spirant; cf. § 102, col. (£). 

The development of the dental clement before j is to be 
explained as a strengthening of the articulation of the initial 
consonant. 

95. Assi mil ation of a consonant to a fol lowing vowel {apart 
from the palatalizing influence of <, t, a, and the voicing of 
intervocal consonants) is rare and presupposes a dose affinity 
between vowd and consonant. Thus intervocal £ (<v, b) is 
absorbed by a following rounded vowel (§ 84). Cf. also the 
later absorption of a nasal consonant by a preceding nasal 
vowel (§ 78). 

For the vocalization of i, see § 43. 

96. The chief consonantal changes down to the end of the 
twelfth century are classified in the tables on pages 76-83, 
according to the position they occupy within the word: 
initial, medial, and final; singly or in groups of two or mote. 

The position of consonants is often altered by tire loss of 
neighbouring vowels or consonants. Thus j of mensem is the 
last of a group in C.L., but intervocal in V.L, M£ 5 E, and final 
in French meis t mats; the g of frigxDUh ceased to be intervocal 
and became the first of the group gd through the loss of 
unaccented L Groups which existed as such in Latin are 
called primary, those which developed in Gallo-Roman or 
French are called secondary. An apostrophe (indicating the 
loss of a vowd or consonant) Is employed to distinguish the 
latter. In the case of a secondary group, account must be 
taken of the changes which a consonant may have undergone 
before being brought into contact with another. Thus the f 
of *sutUTANUM had become d before r disappeared, whence 
sob’danu (>soudairi); whereas in debita > deb'ta > dettc , t was 
brought into contact with b before it could become d. We 
have thus evidence for establishing the relative chrono¬ 
logy of the two phenomena, loss of unaccented vowels and 
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voicing of intervocai consonants, but it is evidence which 
must be carefully sifted. Thus in the change amat*> amtz, 
i did not drop out before i became d, as might appear at 
first sight; if it had, d would not have developed as a free 
vowel. Here the secondary group d's developed first and 
then became h by assimilation of the voiced d to voiceless s. 
Occasionally two developments are preserved, e.g. U. . 
cwte < cob’tu < ctmrruM, beside eoude < cob’du < cubitum. 
Similar chronological considerations apply m the case of nna 


consonants (§ ioi). . . „ 

97. Initial consonants (§ i02, col. a), whether single or 
Mowed bv another consonant, generally remain unchanged, 
except V.L. k\ fj* This also applies to the initial con. 
sonant of a syllable if the preceding syllable ends m a 
consonant (§ to2, col. g), except that sk became by meta¬ 
thesis fc, whence is (nasco>«««, cresco> mu). For the 
group cons. + j, cf. §§ 88-94 “d § 102, col. (J ). The prosthetic 
e which had developed in V.L. before initial s+ cons., when¬ 
ever the preceding word ended in a consonant (§ 84) > had 
become permanently attached to such a group before the 
twelfth century; note that in the Eulalia (d, 22) we still find 
une specie (Q.F.' tine espee, Mod.F, une ipit). 

98. Less resistance is offered by consonants in other posi¬ 
tions. Intervocal consonants tend to weaken and disappear 
{§87). Single consonants between vowel and r develop as 

though intervocai (§ 102, col. 6). , - 

99. The first consonant of a group (§102, cols, r, d,J) 
tends to be assimilated partially or completely {§§ 88, 90-2), 
but r, /persist unchanged, as do b before l t and * before/- 
For the development of m, n before consonant, ct. 57. 
Primary nr, rr, ds had been reduced in V.L. to j {§ 84b which 
therefore becomes voiced. Double consonants became single 
in O.F-, with the exception of double r, which persisted as 
such if it remained intervocai (terra > tent, but ferrum 
>/ rr, ctiRRrr > caurl). 

100. Groups of three consonants (§ 102, col. e) are re¬ 
duced, generally by the elimination of the middle consonant, 
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except in the combinations consonant-)- labia] or dental + f 
or r, consonant + dental -f j, and ngl, nk'l, nk'r, rk'l (ungCla 

> angle, avunc&luw> ande, ancCra > ancre, circAlum > cercle ), 
The resulting group of mo consonants may be further reduced 
by assimilation of the first element, but in certain cases the 
elimination of the middle consonant results in the formation 
of a glide-consonant* The latter develops before the first 
consonant has been brought into such dose contact with the 
last consonant as to be assimilated. The loss of the middle 
consonant causes the first to be correspondingly lengthened, 
and the characteristic rising tension (cf. § 88) is therefore 
exaggerated to the point of producing an explosive. This so- 
called glide develops simultaneously with the disappearance 
of the middle consonant and shows the influence of the latter 
in that it is voiced or voiceless according as the latter was 
voiced or voiceless: pul v (e ) rem>pol’re > poldtt, similarly 
’fulcekeu > foldre, vlncere > vdntre, plangere > plaindre , 
in'voi-are > embler, carcerem > chartre i surgere > sourdre, 
MaRmor > mart re, NASCERE> mistre . 

A glide develops in the same way in the secondary groups 
m’r, mV, fir, Fr, c'r, jV, which result from the loss of a vowel: 
camera > chambre, *tremulare > trembler , tenerum > tendre, 
mole re > moldre, consoere > cosere > cousdrt, *essere > estre, 

tot. Final consonants develop differently according as 
they arc unsupported (preceded by a vowel) or supported 
(preceded by a consonant). A distinction must also be drawn 
between consonants which were final in Latin (primary) and 
those which by the loss of final vowels became so at a later 
stage (Romance or secondary). 

Supported final consonants (§ 102, col. i) remain, secondary 
voiced finals becoming unvoiced (tardum > tart, longum 

> lone). The supporting consonant may disappear, but the 
final consonant persists in O.F. (valet> vdi> vaut). 

Unsupported final consonants (§ 102, col. ft) show con¬ 
siderable fluctuations. Before a pause they tend to weaken 
and disappear: d (cintervocal d)>f, which disappears in 
the eleventh century. But various influences have counter* 
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acted this tendency- For example, J fulfilled a morphological 
function (d § iBs) and this fact undoubtedly prolonged Its 
existence* The same remark applies to i m verb endings 
(cantat> chantel >chanUf), The striking contrast which 
French presents with other Romance languages (including 
Provencal) in maintaining final consonants may be partly 
due to the very important role of the schoolmaster in Northern 
GauL If the consonant persists, it is In its unvoiced form 
(kowm>™/), Within a speech-group (i.e. if the word is 
closely associated with a following word) the normal develop¬ 
ment of the final consonant would be that of an intervocal 
consonant if the following word begins with a vowel s that 
of the first consonant of a group if the following word begins 
with a consonant (cf. Mod.F* fttuf hearts f neuf kilos t but it y tn 
a neuf)* But against tins has to be set the consciousness oi die 
word as a separate entity* This recognition of the word as 
a unit was not equally potent at all periods of the language 
but appears to have been particularly strong in the G.F- 
period. There is therefore from the beginning a tendency to 
generalize the unvoiced final (mf t mots). The resulting con " 
flict accounts for the many anomalies in the treatment o 
final consonants, not only in Old French, but in Modern 
French, where the powerful influence of the written language 
favours the preservation of the word as a separate phonetic 
entity (cf- §§ 125^31}* 

[For § 102 , see pp* 76—S3-I 

103- mx, which had resulted from an unaccented u in 
hiatus with a following vowd, had early disappeared when 
preceded by two consonants and in the group kw before if 
(§ B4). Elsewhere it had persisted and its development m 
Old French may be summarized as follows, , 

Initial gw (< Germanic w) and kw , whether initial of die 
word or of the syllable, were reduced during the O.F. period 
to g and k respectively, although spelling may remain un¬ 
changed: Germ, ward a>|uard( > garth, Germ, werra 
> gumt \ quake > car, quindecim> quinze; unoua > langur 
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DEVELOPMENT OF 



(*> 

(*) 

W 

W 

w 




Medial 



Between vouch 

or vowel And r 

Before l 

Before other 
consonants 

Middle of 
group 1 

p 

p 

> b>b>v 

b 

1 H 

„<-) 

But com. 

+ p + |,r 


FGNTEM >/KW/ 
PREPARE 

>pr<mtw 

CAEPARK 

XTflYT 

CAPRA > cA&tfTfr 

DUPLE iH 
>d0litlf 

rupta > retflr 

remains 

comp{u)takb 

stonier 

rump{e)R£ 

> romprt 

b 

b 

>b>v 
(—) before Ojll 

b 

H 

J-) 

But comp 
+ b+] f r 


BOSTJU > ton 

BRZVT.SJI > flr«/ 

&ebe nz>dmb 
labra > leire 
TASONEM 

> flwAfr 

SUBTlEEM 

> RwtfJ 

remains 

oalb{i)hum 

j&me 

HEMAHUM 

>mmbrt 

w 

>fc>V 

VIVERE > t'UTf 

> V>v 

(—) before o f u 
lev are > lever 
PATOPfEM >/haw 


h 

*jOV(*3&CEl| 

>/UflW 

(-) 

SOLVERE 

Cf. I I0O 

f ; 

f 


f 

— 

_<-) 

But com, 

+ f+l, r 


FTD1M >/0t 
FwtNUM >jrtin 


*CAROP(u}LLWr 


remains 

FQRF{j)CKl 

>f&Tcei 

fsvtjmz >infitr 

t 

t 

>d>d>;~) 

pi>fci>r 

<-> 

Bui t $ > is 

□ t-r 

cut com. 

+1 + r t s 


TAtEH > Ui 
tradeu > tnf 

VITA > (w 

> riril 

PtATfAjNUM 
> jfaW 
AKAT(l)l 

remains 

aest{i}haar 

> tSTfltt 
FENESTRA 
>ftncjtri 
fonT(i]s >forz 


Nora. 


M ™ oit * lhc lo ** of tbfi «mnd in quBtion 
- md.cftta that the caie do« rot a r L 
For the devrbpmem of glide-con^m,, «e § too 
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CONSONANTS TO 1200 


(/) 

(g) 


(A) 

(0 


Final 

+J 

Last of group 


Unsupported 

Supported 

ta 

p 

Lai* 

— 

— 

APPHOI-IARE 
> approchi rr 

3ERFE.YTEJJ 
>4erptn t 

Rom. 

r 

•capum xhitf 

P 

CAHPXM 

>dwmp 

d2 

b 

Lai. 

— 

— 

tibea > tigf 

CARbONEM 

>£harb&n 

Rom. 

r 

t'HAHKM >trej 

P 

*corii;ii 

>torp 

d± 

V 

Lai* 

— 

— 

ABBKJEVIAHZ 
> a&rigur 

sutvmfc 

>«n?tr 

Rom. 

r 

vtvum>m/' 

f 

CERVUM > urf 


f 

Lai. 

■—■ 

““ 


INFAMTU 

Rom. 

— 

““ ' 

After vowel 

>fo 

After com, > ts 
but stj> is 

t 

Lat- 

>t>H 

AMAT > B!i7M'(JE] , 

t 

aaiaxt > aimmt 

pcttonp.m 

> pQUQn 
PiFAprriA 

> rnf(met 

ANOL'JTIA 

> angmm 

FONTANA 

>/eeJ5sia# 

Rom. 

>*>(-) 
GRATUM > gri(f) 

t 

PARTEM >pprt 


The development of final cdfMtoftanli here tabulated is that 
normally found before a pause (ef* § icu). 

For SuitiaJ A t *ee f§ R*., 109* 115. 
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(a) 


w 


Initial 


102. DEVELOPMENT or 

w W w 


Medial 


Between vowels 


uuJtOM > dur 

DRAPPLT* > c/fj/r 


K&H>run 


LUNA > tune 


m 


murum > nw 


>*>(-) 


V 1 DERE > t r (,)$,> 


SERVIRE 

> JOW 

hviKA > espwt 

Cf - S 97 


PALTARE 

>^JfT 


PARLNA > farim 


TLLA>iot£i 


m 


asiarum > amir 


Before / 

Before other 
comonanu 

Middle ofgroup 

d'l>U>] 

tV mod(u)luk 
> motile 

(~> 

But d*s > is 

*AI>M|RAJIF. 

> amirer 
AUD[l)a>« 

Bui cons. 
+d+r remain*: 
d*s>ts 

ord(i)neu 

>flfM 
PERI>(e)RE 
> ptrdre 

Sinm(o)s > #pu7£ 

r 

vg 

w . LA 

f 1 

(-) 

Bti * sp, St 

reinaLn^ 

$k> b 

Ai(i)Nq M 

asperum > ai^rr 

HD5TEli > m t 

HOST{e)s>G£ 
CRESOtmT 
> troissent 

3 

*DEXTKAHtL r M 
> dtjtrier 

r 

r 

— 

MUR ,(u) LA 

CAWON**1 


(-) 

>J>u 

— 

NULLA >■ pru/f 

PAlMA> J 6 <OTn , 
CAL{]jDUll 
> rAauf 


m’l > mbl 

•tremMijuu 
> tFemtfer i 

m 

But > n j 

before dental j 
cauda 

M!M(l)TA>r CTW , 
■'E M (PU)j > Intf i 

3ui rnVn > rm 

^ORli (ijTtJHJuK 
>dori Kf 

-b^(i)nare 
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consonants to 1200 —continued 


in 

C i) 


m 

(0 


Final 

+j 

Last of group 


Unsupported 

Supported 

> j In VX. 

d 

Lit. 

AD>A((J 



TARDARE 
> Imdtr 

Rom, 

F1DEM 

t 

tare me > tint 

iz 

But ssj > is 

ua(n}sionek 

>maisGn 

14ESMONE?4 

5 

But after 

1', n'j *m,>t5 

Uf. 

s 

BOMA 


VSH3ARE 

>B€TS4T 

PUGK(o)3 

>pQ*n£ 

*oemuc{u^l[o}s 
>gW>k 
ANH(0)S >an£ 

Rom. 

S 

NA5UM >JKJ 

s 

UM1M > £PMTJT 

1r 

I 

Lai, 

r 

COH >fWT 


varum > cair 

Laura > hurt 

Rom. 

r 

CARUW > r^ffT 

r 

FE.HRU1I >fer 

Y 

nuA>JUit 

1 

Palatal +I>F 
mob{i)lem 
> rmtibU 
autuc(u)la 

Lat* 

1 

— 

Rom. 

1 

TALZM > til 

1 

BELLUH > M 

rtd£ 

jUUIL’U > Jinj/ 

m 

Lat. 

H 

DpNAU > beitt 

— 

ARHA :> fl/BV 

Rom. 

n 

RACfiUUU 

>rai«iT 

m 

VE RMEW > rffffl 
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(a) 

w 

» 

102. DEVELOPMENT O 

M (*) 


Initial 

Medial 


Between vowels 

Before J 

Before other 
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Middle of group 

n 

n 

HASUU>ntS 

n 

PtANARE 


n 

Bui > m 
before labial * 
n*m>m 

PLANT A > pfantt 
l\ta(s)s 

AS (l) HA H> Qftlt 

{-) 

DIURiVfoJs 

>jo«rj 

k 

k 

COLLUW > €o£ 
CHEPARE 

> crevtr 

H 

5ECURUH 

k+i>r 

AirarcflrtLA 

> QUillt 

* 

I 

But ks+ cons. 
>8+ eoni + 
ktj>ts 

PACTUM >jWt 

*dextraejum 

> 

* DIRucnARE 
> dttdcf 

„ W 

But remains in 

nk’l, itk’r, 
tk f l 
sk + cons + 

> IS+ coni + 
nit > int 

H ISC (o}l ARE 

AVuwc(tr) Ltru 
>oneU 
asc(o)ha 

CUtc(u)LUM 

> £*rtU 
OtESCfi^T 

>msi 

PUSCTUK 

> pains 

S 

s 

gltta > gmte 

GRASDEU 
> grant 

H 

Atrctr'mrH 

g+i>r 

REOftijLA 
>rnllt 

i 

Bui gtS>n Jh 

FRAG RAhE 
>Jiaiftt 

DTGNaT > 

, H 

out remams in 
ng’] 

> ma.rU 
t^G(u)LA 
>ongl§ 
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CONSONANTS TO 1 — CflflZiFIlWrf 


if) 

(s) 


« 

to 


Final 

+i 

Last of group 


Unsupported 

Supported 

n' 

□ 

But 

paL+n>n' 
mn>m 
rm’n > rm 

ALNL r U >&irj£ 
DION AT > drigtfc 
*S>AilNATlOUH 
> d’cimriil'i 
GEKM(t)NAlU£ 

^gmrvr 

L&t, 

n 

non > non 

C£ § 84 


L1NEA 

Rom. 

n 

BONUM>^n 

n>(-} 

CORNU 

> wr{n) 


k 

But sk> Is 

Lit. 

k or i or (—) 

Aft hqooc-'hk 

FAC >/d 
tLLAC > fat 



FAtOONESt 

> Jotcan 

CUESCUNT 

Rom. 

i 

•VERACUM 

k 

voR^xrn>pm 

— 

g 

Lai, 

" 



BuROUKDIA 
> Beujgojjiq* 

> Rom. 

— 

k 

LON0UW >i<mt 
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JLtL 
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w 

00 
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Media] 


Initial 

Between vowdi 

Before / 

Before other 
consonants 

Middle of group 

kl 

ts 

iz 

— 

— 
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cent™ >unt 

FUUCENT 




k- 

tS 

c/wtATxAmfc 

>g*>U 

after a, t, 

after t s <?, w 

FACARE 

AMIGA;- MW 
JQCARE 




E* 

di 

camba >jamit 

> ]j after 0 , t 
(—) after 

PAGAXGU 

RV0A>m 




l j 

d* 

•jOVRKEM 

>juene 

OtHTBM >grnt 
DtlFRfilTM >jottrn 

Post-tome 

>lii. 

Pre-ionic 

- 

>»j 

before a, t, o, 

J“). 

before r p u 
COHItlGIA 

> P£HDT0jV 

•appooiarj. 

> ajtofVr 
JEJUNUM 
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consonants to x200 —continued 


</) 

ts) 


m 

CO 


Final 

+j 

Last of group 


Unsupported 

Supported 

ts 

Bui skj>lS 

•□LACIA 

>^w 

•PISCIOKEJJ 

> poitsm 

ts 

But sk' > is 

Lat, 

— 

— 

AMClfU-A 

> anttll* 
VA 5 CELLUM 

> missri 

Rom. 

its 

CRUCEM > ffffk 

ts 

9AL{i}cEK 

>10/4: 

— 

t5 

Lai. 

■ 



* BLANCA 

Rom, 



— 

dl 

Lat. 

— 

— 


vikGA > wrgt 

Robcl 

— 

— 


Sm preceding 
column 

Lat. 





Rom- 

■ 

1 

RADIUM >m 
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In medial groups consisting of explosive + sv, the explosive 
was assimilated to w, which became a if subsequently brought 
into contact with a following consonant (debu(i)t> dut, 
habu(i)t> out), and became v or u if it remained intervocal 
(vidua > veuve, aqua> ewe>eaue and eve). tiu/> no (janu- 
ariuu> jamicr). Cf. §§ 345, 348, 350. 

104. The conditions under which consonants developed 
were so unstable, and disturbing influences so common and 
sporadic in their effect, that many apparent exceptions to the 
general rules set out above are to be noted. Some of these 
are accounted for by varying phonetic conditions, such as a 
change (or merely hesitation) in syllabification (cf. § 91) or, 
in the case of secondary groups, the date at which die con¬ 
stituent consonants were brought into contact (cf, § 96). 

105. Sporadic tendencies, such as metathesis, harmonic 
assimilation and dissimilation, account for other irregularities 
(§ 20}. 

106. Many apparent exceptions to sound-laws are to be 
found in words which were borrowed subsequently to the 
change or changes in question. For the phonetic treatment 
of borrowed words, sec §§ 499 ~ 5 or J- 5*0, The following list 
may serve to illustrate such apparent exceptions, p: cpistrt 
(epistola), propre (profjuus), couple (copula), assamption 
(assumptio); ft: habile (habile), libte (liber); T : nature 
(satura), litre and iiiele (titulus) ; d: prudent (prudeks); 
k: due (dux), difficile (difficile), discipline (disciplina), cause 
(causa), JccondiU (fecunditas); g: negoct (negotiusc), regie 
(REGULAjj/mglTc (fragile). 

107. Learned influence is responsible, not only for the 
introduction of words borrowed from C.L. and L.L, but 
for the retarding or reversing of popular developments 
(cf. § 500). Analogical influences account for many other 
apparent exceptions. Gf. the development of final consonants 
(§§ 101 * >* 5 - 30 - 

108. The most striking developments dating from the 
thirteenth century arc: 

M Thc elimination of the dental element of the groups 
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if, dz, tl, d£, which were reduced to s, z, d, t respectively 
from about the middle of the thirteenth century and sub¬ 
sequently dcpalatalizcd (cf. §93 note). Orthography does 
not record this change, except sporadically in the case of 
final ts (ortli. ^)>s (orth. r): morz (marts), granz (grands), 
choc Ur (chasser), place, anz (ans), poinz (poings), compainz, gtnolz 
(genoux), drt, noiz (rtoix ); ottze; chanter, vac he, manche, porthe, 
sacks; argent, gent, salvage (sausage), joie, furbtrge,jugUr (juger), 
tige. 

(A) The progressive reduction or elimination of final con¬ 
sonants, which however persist in spelling. Unsupported 
final 1 (§ 102 A) had ceased to be pronounced in the twelfth 
century'. About the middle of the thirteenth century sup¬ 
ported final t , which had hitherto been pronounced even 
after the loss of the supporting consonant (plai(s)t, di(s)t), 
began to disappear. Other unsupported final consonants 
(including s' banes, ckantes), when preceded by a, like wise began 
to become mute in the thirteenth century. Final rt'>n and 
was absorbed by the preceding nasal vowel (paing, tesmoing) 
(cf. § 78). 

(c) s, which had become mute before voiced explosives 
prior to the thirteenth century, now also ceased to be pro¬ 
nounced before voiceless explosives, although preserved in 
spelling (§ 169). 

109. These changes arc gradually generalized in the four¬ 
teenth century. In the fifteenth century, final r, which had 
hitherto resisted, began to disappear (§128); similarly r 
tended to disappear in the group r+cons, + a ( rouges : courges, 
mesh: perle, rime in Villon), Aspirate h also became mute 
for the most part before the sixteenth century (§115). The 
passage of intervocal r to z is attested, but does not become 
general until die sixteenth century (§ 116). These changes, 
together with others which began in the Middle French 
period, will be dealt with in the following section. 
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3. MIDDLE AND MODERN FRENCH DEVELOPMENT 

IIO. The various factors which from the sixteenth century 
onwards have interfered with the normal phonetic develop¬ 
ment of vowels {§ 54) play an equally important and perhaps 
more striking part in the history of consonants. Here the 
Erasmian reforms in the pronunciation of Latin are of capital 
importance. The pronunciation that had made possible such 
puns as rtquiesca.fi ( in pace ™ Hi, qui est-ce? Quentin Passezi 
gives place to a pronunciation in which each consonant is 
sounded. Whereas in the Middle Ages Latin was pronounced 
as though it were French, the scholars of die sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, having developed the habit of pro¬ 
nouncing Latin as written and sounding each consonant, 
may be said to have reversed the position: they endeavoured 
to ‘correct 3 the pronunciation of the vernacular on similar 
lines. In the case of recent borrowings from Latin, which 
were essentially book-words, they had little difficulty in 
maintaining intact many consonants and groups of con¬ 
sonants which would in the normal course have been modified 
and brought into line with Popular words. Similarly, earlier 
borrowed words of limited currency were partially restored 
to their Latin pronunciation. In Learned words which had 
become more fully naturalized, and in many Popular words, 
the conservative and etymologizing tendency of orthography 
(§ 163) facilitated their efforts. But here they generally had 
to contend with habits of pronunciation which were too 
deeply ingrained to be modified. The tendency of gram¬ 
marians to model pronunciation upon spelling proceeded, 
not from a mere worship of the written or printed word, but 
from a feeling that they were thereby restoring to the language 
some of the dignity which it, in common with Latin, had 
lost in the Dark Ages. Their contempt for the corruptions 
and abuses of popular speech arc not to be interpreted as 
snobbery but as the grammarian’s con tribution to the' Defence 
and Illustration’ of the French language. 

lit. Thus we find from the sixteentii century onwards a 
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conflict between the popular and spontaneous evolution of 
French consonants, which made for simplification and reduc¬ 
tion, and the learned, conscious attempt to arrest this evolu¬ 
tion and to re-introducc consonants which had ceased to be 
pronounced. The polite society of the seventeenth century- 
endeavoured to strike a balance between these tendencies. 
Modem refined speech shows remarkably few departures 
from seventeenth-century usage, and they arc often to be 
attributed to the growing influence of the printed word in 
more recent times. 

(a) CifAMOES IN THE ARTICULATION OF 
PARTICULAR CONSONANT® 

¥L 

112* Latin r was evidently lingco-dental (i.c. produced by 
the vibration of the tip of the tongue agains t the upper gums) 
and persisted as such in the Romance languages. The modern 
French uvular R (produced by the vibration of the uvula) 
is a comparatively modem Parisian development, which has 
spread to the greater part of Northern France. In the South 
the medieval linguo-dcntal r predominates to this day, but 
even here uvular R is gradually spreading from the larger 
towns (Marseilles, etc.) to the countryside. While uvular R 
may have developed in isolated cases during the Middle 
Ages, such changes as r> £ (voiced dental) in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries show that it could not have been 
general before the eighteenth century, and the phonetic de¬ 
scription given by Molitrc in Le Bourgeois GttsiUkomme may be 
taken to represent standard usage of the time. Uvular R had 
become general in Parisian speech by the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. In the speech of the Parisian workman 
the point of articulation has shifted still further back, a 
becoming almost a guttural spirant with a slight vibration. 

l' > J 

113. The reduction of /' to J is also a popular Parisian 
feature, which is noted as such by the grammarians of the 
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sixteenth century and condemned as vulgar by those of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth. But it became so general in 
the eighteenth century, even beyond the Capital, that j was 
accepted as the correct pronunciation from the beginning of 
the nineteenth. /' lingers on only in the South, in Switzerland, 
and in certain northern patois. The reduction is extended in 
popular speech to the group lj (tsealitr pronounced fskajf) 
(cf. § 124). 

114. The palatalization of consonants, which had been so 
marked a feature m Vulgar Latin and Gallo-Roman, re¬ 
appears in popular speech in the seventeenth century and 
accounts for the confusion of t' (< tj) and k‘ (< kj) t d (< dj) 
and g (<gj) [ntoiquU for moitit, Giant for Dhu, cited by R osset, 
p, 314). But the efforts of grammarians, supported by ortho¬ 
graphy, prevented this confusion from having permanent 
results, and it disappears in tire course of the eighteenth 
century. The palatalization of k and g before t, *, u, is attested 
from the end of the seventeenth century and persists to the 
present day in popular speech, as does also the palatalization 
of / and n by a following./ [§ 124). 


H 


115. Aspirate A had ceased to l>c sounded before the six¬ 
teenth century, but words in which it occurred continued to 
be treated for purposes of elision aud liaison as though they 
began with a consonant. Even this habit had practically 
disappeared in popular speech; but such as it was, it made 
possible the arbitrary distinction between mute A and aspirate 
h which the grammarians imposed. Furthermore, ortho¬ 
graphy continued to note aspirate A; and according to Sealiger, 
m the course of the sixteenth century the French took to 


pronouncing A in Larin. While the grammarians were unable 
to restore the aspirate A sound (except in the narrow circle 
of rite learned), they imposed the arbitrary rule that words 
which had formerly begun with aspirate h should be treated 
as though they began with a consonant. This rule became 
in the seventeenth century one of the many to be observed 
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by all who aspired to speak their language ‘correctly’. They 
were compelled, then as now, to learn all the words which 
according to the dictates of grammarians and orthography 
begin with aspirate A and to distinguish them from words 
in which h has no significance whatever. The list as drawn 
up by Palsgrave has remained practically unchanged to the 
present day (cf. Rossct, p. 289), As for the slight aspirate 
sound which in Modern French sometimes accompanies the 
articulation of the initial vowel, it merely serves to mark 
more clearly the beginning of a word and bears no relation 
to etymology. It may be produced, for example, in e'est utu 
chose 'horrible or e’est une chose *odUuse, no less than in e’est me 
chose ‘honteastf and it usually accompanies emotional stress. 

The decision between ‘A and h is sometimes taken on 
grounds which arc not historical, c.g. Ukiroisme and Vheroine, 
but les hires (- 1 ? ?ro) to avoid confusion with Us tiros, and 

thence in the singular le hiros. 

Certain words beginning w _ ith a vowel or mute h have for 
various reasons since the seventeenth century been treated 
as though they began with aspirate hi le hail (but cf. dix- 
huit ), le orize by analogy with le deux , It trois t etc. The hesitation 
between it dtl que cui and it dit qu'otti, la ouate and I’ouate dates 
from the seventeenth century, when « in hiatus became 
semi-consonantal w. Similarly avant hier (without liaison) be¬ 
side evant-hier, which has evolved as a single word; le huit for 
rktdt may be in part due to the corresponding change il to tit. 

INTERVOCAL R>Z 

116. The passage of intervocal r to z (cf § 109)* which is 
so common in popular speech of the sixteenth century, is an 
instance of the general tendency of intervocal consonants to 
weaken. The relaxed articulation of the linguo-dcntal vibrant 
t produces automatically the linguo-denta I spirant t. In the 
sixteentli century this pronunciation {z for r) threatened to 
become universal, but the grammarians, aided by ortho¬ 
graphy (which maintained r), succeeded in banishing it from 
correct usage. In the seventeenth century it was confined to 
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the lower classes, but it is significant that User continued to 
be pronounced iaz in liaison. Chaise and chaise represent the 
sunival of the learned and etymological pronunciation beside 
the popular, the former bang reserved for the more specialized 
and technical meanings of cathedra. 

( b ) Groups of consonants 

i 17, The popular tendency to assimilate adjacent con¬ 
sonants {regressively as a rule) persists to the present day 
in spite of the resistance offered by grammarians, purists, 
and orthography {asbtsie, obscur, absutdc). The more genuinely 
popular a word is or becomes, the more likely is this tendency 
to triumph. Recent borrowings, whether from dead or living 
languages, generally serve a period of probation iu technical 
or special languages before they are fully naturalized, and 
therefore tend to be accepted in their learned form with 
consonant groups intact. The following brief indications 1 
may serve to illustrate the many anomalies which result from 
the conflict. 

118, Groups of three or more consonants, whether in¬ 
herited from Latin or of secondary formation, had been 
reduced in Old French, with die exception of the group 
cons. + explosive + /, r; but with the learned restoration of 
consonants and the introduction of many borrowed words in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, they re-appearcd: 
b was restored towards die end of the seventeenth century 
in die groups bsk, bst {obscur , substitute)’, k in ksk, kst and t in 
sid, sip after the seventeenth century {excursion, extreme, post- 
dales , posiposer) . That such groups are contrary' to French 
habits of pronunciation is clear from the popular tendency 
to break them up by articulating the constituent consonants 
in separate syllables and thus forming normal groups {eks-tra) 
or by introducing a feminine t {bourg[e]mtstT( s arc[t]bmant ). 

119. The loss of unaccented ? created new groups of con¬ 
sonants in many Popular words, but as e was maintained in 

1 Based for the mm X part upon RohcL and Hereof. 
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spelling and often re-appears in pronunciation (§§60-4), 
assimilation lias rarely taken place except in regard to 
voice: m?tsi {vUdetin), sufijt ( savdier), and with progressive 
assimilation, which is rare, Gifi-i (tin cheval), s.IJf (arAeper). As 
a rule the tw o consonants are articulated in separate syllables: 
ma.dmwD-Zfi [mademoisellt), or-uwA'f (au ret ioif). 

initial groups 

120. j + cons- Initial groups consisting of j + cons, had 
in V.L. developed a prosthetic e (§ 84), and borrowed words 
introduced during the Old French and Middle French periods 
were normally treated in the same way in popular speech; 
this tendency persisted down to the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century. But in the literary language certain borrowed 
words had persisted In their Latin form, although borrowed as 
early as the twelfth century [splendeur, station , spiritual). The 
grammarians had therefore little difficulty in maintaining 
intact the initial j + cons, of words which were newly bor¬ 
rowed or which had never been widely used, particularly as 
the group -r + cons. was not unknown in popular speech, 
owing to the elimination of countertonic t (§60). They 
could not hope to restore the group in Popular words, for 
here s had become entirely mute, although preserved in 
spelling (estoile, tspte). Such a borrowed word as estampe repre¬ 
sents a compromise between the popular development of a 
prosthetic t and the tendency to maintain s in Learned and 
foreign words* 

ps had been reduced by the assimilation of p to s {psaumt, 
psautier, psalmtste, psdmodit), but p was definitely restored in 
the eighteenth century. 

medial groups 

121, p + cons. The etymologizing tendency of orthography 
had led to the restoration of p in many Popular words, but 
the attempt to restore it in pronunciation met with no suc¬ 
cess. In Learned words the tendency to suppress p continued, 
particularly after a nasal vowel. It was not restored until 
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the end of the seventeenth century in redempteur and pri- 
somptueux, and not until the nineteenth in phemptoire and 
symptdmi. It persists as a mere graphy in many Learned 
words (exempter, promptement, sculpter) and in some Popular 
words {carpi, temps, sept, seplMme beside Stptmte). It scn.es 
to distinguish cotnpte from its homonyms cornte aud cante. 

6 +cons, b having been restored in spelling in the prefixes 
ab- t oh-, svb-, came to be pronounced sporadically in the 
sixteenth century and regularly in the seventeenth. It is 
regularly unvoiced before a following voiceless consonant 
(absotu, obtenir, subterfuge). 

tf+cons. Etymological ad- had been restored in many 
Popular words, but as the d was not pronounced and as a- 
(< ad) was a very common prefix, the attempt to restore it 
was only half-hearted and resulted in many inconsistencies. 
d was restored in adjcctif, adverbt, adverse, adeersite, admonition, 
admirer, but not in aversion, aooeat, etc. The spelling reform 
of 1740 merely perpetuated these inconsistencies by sup¬ 
pressing d wherever it was mute: a[d) version, but adverse. In 
this way arose the doublet aneitir—advemr. 

122. I + coiis. Thus group existed only in Learned or setni- 
Lcamcd words (j tfcle), and the e(Forts of grammarians to 
maintain it in later borrowings met with resistance through¬ 
out the seventeenth century, particularly for -anc-, -one- (Jt was 
not sounded in sanctifier). In some words e continued to be 
written, although not pronounced {practique, subjection), as late 
as the seventeenth, or even the eighteenth century (bitn- 
faictear), but generally spelling was brought into line with 
pronunciation, which suppressed r (= It) in words which were 
commonly used, and preserved or restored it in others isancti¬ 
fier, ponctuel, diction, antarclique, ejectuer, afecter, affectation). 
Owing to the restoration of c (—t) the group cc, when fol¬ 
lowed by e, i, came to be pronounced ks in Learned words 
in the seventeen til century [accent, Occident). Similarly xc, 
which tended to be reduced to j, was maintained as ks 
{excellent for sixteenth century excellent). The seventeenth 
century tendency to pronounce intervocal x as gz (as opposed 
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to sixteenth-century z) has been reversed in many words by 
learned influence {vexer, maximt), but initial ex- followed by 
a vowel continues to be pronounced egz [exanten, example, 
extreer). Before a consonant, x had been reduced to x, but k 
was restored in the seventeenth century (exclure, txlrlme). 

g + cons. In Popular words gn was merely a graphy for tt'. 
In Learned words gn was pronounced n in the sixteenth 
century but this pronunciation had to contend 

with tlie interpretation of the graphy gn as n’.The seventeenth- 
century attempt to restore g failed before these two established 
pronunciations. The hesitation between n and s' continued 
in the seventeenth century, but s' triumphed before i J00| 
except in a few words {consigner, designer, risigner, sigm), which 
adopted n in the eighteenth, and in signet which still hesitates 
between Jtttf and sin% Words borrowed since the seventeenth 
century preserve g {diagnose, diagnostic, ignition, inexpugnable, 
pugnaeitf, stagnant), although even here gn now tends to be pro¬ 
nounced n' [incognito = ekQgmic>, but sometimes = ekpn'itp). 
gjrj is maintained in Learned words [inigme, dogmc, jlegnie) in 
spite of a popular tendency to assimilate g. 

123. x+cons. By the end of the fifteenth century, x before 
consonant had ceased to be pronounced in Popular words and 
in those Learned words which did not remain confined to 
the written language. The grammarians attempted to restore 
x in the latter, just as they maintained x in pure book-words. 
The resulting hesitation persists throughout the sixteenth 
century and well into the seventeenth. Orthography helped 
to perpetuate the confusion by preserving x, whether pro¬ 
nounced or not, although lists were drawn up of words in 
which x was to be pronounced. The remaining words of 
doubtful pronunciation were settled in the eighteenth century, 
and the spelling reform of which suppressed x wherever 
it was mute, consecrated the decisions taken. Henceforth, 
wherever x appears in spelling before a consonant, it is pro¬ 
nounced. A survival of the old hesitation is to be seen in the 
double form fenestri — -fenttri. 

The pronunciation of x in Learned words was the more 
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easily imposed as the group s + cons, existed in other Romance 
idioms from which words were borrowed {§§515-18) and 
had re-appeared during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies in Popular words through the elimination of 3 between 
s and a following consonant (§§ 60-1). The familiarity with 
spoken Italian may also have accustomed polite society to 
this grouping. 

s was even restored in the seventeenth century in certain 
Popular words which had preserved it in spelling {jusqut, 
torsqiu, presqtu, puisqtie). tandis que still hesitates between 
tadifo and tddiskt. 

124. Cons. +j. The natural tendency was for j to palatalize 
the preceding consonant, if both belonged to the same syllable. 
The popular confusion of kj and tj, dj and gj (§ 1 14) is still 
to be observed in patois. The palatalization of / led to a con¬ 
fusion of tj and the V which had been inherited from Old 
French. Both arc reduced to j in popular speech and con¬ 
tinue to be so pronounced to the present day (fska.jf for 
(Skutjf). Correct usage, as moulded by the grammarians, has 
restored the group Ij . The parallel confusion between n' and 
1 tj has had a more lasting effect, and nj is commonly pro¬ 
nounced n' even in the everyday speech of the cultured classes 
of to-day (lin'd for SnjS). 


(r) Fisai. consonants 

125. The threefold development of final consonants ac¬ 
cording to die position of the word (§ ioi) is still preserved 
in six, ntuj, dix (cf. dix jours, Hyena dix , dix homines ), but 
apart from such exceptions, it had largely broken down by 
the sixteenth century. Before a word beginning with a vowel 
the final consonant was to some extent maintained, but 
before a consonant or a pause it had generally ceased to be 
sounded in popular speech. The elaboration of a * correct 1 
usage brought with it a conflict be tween this popular tendency 
and a learned reaction; for the grammarians, inspired in 
part by the example of Latin (§ 1 to) and given to modelling 
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pronunciation upon spelling* strove to maintain or restore 
Snal consonants. Their efforts found support not only m 
orthography but in the natural reaction against the process 
of phonetic erosion which threatened monosyllabic words 
with extinction (if, auf) and tended to create an excessive 
number of homonyms (sens^sung f tuj- e V c ^ u 

moreover base themselves upon the analogy of cases where 
the final consonants continued to be sounded (fir, oer) ; «. 

§ 130. The number of such words was increased by recent 
borrowings, which were pronounced in the first place as 
written. The comparative ease with which final k and /were 
restored, as compared with p, t, s, is perhaps due to the 
prevalence of Learned words in -c (-=k), -f, and the paucity 
of forms in - p , -f, -r. Further accessions resulted from the 
progressive diminution of > (§§62-4). The rapid growth of 
a reading public favoured the restoration of final consonants, 
but still more the generalization of a single pronunciation 
for each word. Hence the modem system in winch the final 
consonant is either preserved or dropped uniformly, whether 
the word comes before a pause or is followed by a word 
beginning with a consonant. A vestige of the old distinction 
is preserved in the modern rules ol liaison * 35 ) - 

I2fi. The conflict between popular and learned ten¬ 
dencies led to hesitation in the sixteenth and a great part 
of the seventeenth century, as can be seen from the remarks 
of grammarians and die vacillating orthography (luc-fath, 
lilac — litas, arsenac — arsenal). Before the end of die seventeenth 
century this hesitation was eliminated in die majority of 
cases, but usage has reversed some of the decisions then 
taken and still shows hesitation in such words as rurf, sens, 
maun, fait, mars , but, net, eerf, legs. The final consonant of 
combat, secret was still sounded in the seventeenth century; 
of drop, trap, galop, in the eighteenth; of mot, sot, in the nine¬ 
teenth. On the other hand, the final consonant of net, os, cep 
was not restored until the nineteenth century. Orthography 
continues to favour the restoration of the final consonant, 
particularly in the speech of the semi-lettered. 
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127. The final consonant is generally preserved in words 
of limited currency. The later the borrowing, the more likely 
is the consonant to remain (accessit, deficit, hiatus, gratis, 
atlas, fat, aibatros , vermouth, granit). Similarly, archaic words 
preserve the final s (hilasJadU, sus, tens). In common words 
the preservation of the final consonant is generally due to 
one or more of the factors indicated (§ 125}. It serves above 
all to distinguish what would otherwise be homonyms; sens 
from sang, done from dont, soil as an exclamation from soi(t) 
as a part of the verb, tout pronoun from tou(r) adjective, os 
from ton, mf from nez- Tliis is particularly common in short 
or monosyllabic words, where thereis often the further danger 
that the word may be reduced to a mere vowel [if, oeuf). 
Analogy frequently exerts a decisive influence (ours bourse, 
-if^-ioe, dot ^dater, heart ^ hear Ur). 

128. The treatment of final r illustrates most adequately 
the anomalies which have resulted. At the beginning of the 
sixteenth century this consonant persisted only in words where 
it had originally been followed by another consonant, fer(r), 
enfer{n) f hiver(n), ver(m) t and perhaps also in infinitives in -it 
and -air, where the analogy of infinitives in -re may have 
operated. Supported by such survivals, the attempt to restore 
or preserve r met with considerable success (infinitives in -tr, 
, sir , words in -our, -or, 4 r, -ur, - ar(d ), recent borrowings such 
as cancer, steamer, revolver, ulster ); but it failed with the numerous 
infinitives in -er (the pronunciation -fir being practically con¬ 
fined as early a$ the seventeenth century to sustained dis¬ 
course and declamation}, also in substantives and adjectives 
in -ier (except far) and -tr (except amer, (her, cuiller, mer, and 
the cases mentioned above, fer, etc.), in monsieur, messieurs. 
In the suffix -tur the final consonant had become mute by 
the sixteenth century. It was therefore confused with -tux, 
and an analogical feminine in -east was sometimes created 
which survived after the restoration of r in the second half 
of the seventeenth century (menteur — mtnkuse, listur — listmt ). 

129. The case of final I is more complicated. In Popular 
words it was tending to disappear in the sixteenth century 
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(ckou(t), saott(l), «|(0)| but was generally restored before the 
end of the seventeenth under the influence of orthography 
or of the feminine form (nul—nulle, tel — klU). Learned words 
preserve final l (calcul) and favour its restoration in Popular 
words. The resulting hesitadon was utilized to distinguish 
col from (Qtif mol and Jot were reserved for liaison. After t the 
treatment of l is complicated by the fact that the graphy i 7 
could represent cither i+/ or t + l 1 and that t was reduced 
to j (which tends to disappear after i). Accordingly the final 
consonant may be restored in the form of / ( avril, fit (< filum), 
etl (< oltom), phil, oil) or j {grtsil). It is still mute in chenit, 
coutil, autU, fusil, gcfitil, sourcil (but popular pron. smilfcil). 
Some words still show hesitation (ndbrit ; ttobn, gril igrij '■ gsi, 
bm ; basil, fond : fumil). Fils {< Finns), with restored s, re¬ 
placed fi{l) (< filium) which is still preserv ed in poetry in 
rimes such as crucifix ‘fils (Lamartine, Le Crucifix), In familiar 
speech il, ils are often reduced to i before a pause or a con¬ 
sonant {/If vous plait, pleut-U? } qu’esUe qu'ils Scent?). 

130. The strength of popular habits of speech is shown by 
the failure to preserve s as the sign of the plural, f and t in 
verbal flexions and in many suffixes (-rf, -rax, -of, -ard), r in 
-er infinitives. This has had far-reaching results in morpho¬ 
logy and syntax. The flexional distinction between singular 
and plural has to a large extent disappeared, and the article 
is almost indispensable as an indication o! number. In verbs 
the personal pronoun is similarly called upon to make good 
the loss of flexional distinctions {jc chante, tu chanks, U chaak, 
ils chan tent). The distinction between masculine and femi¬ 
nine, while in spelling still indicated by r, is in the spoken 
language often indicated merely by the preservation of the 
final consonant in the feminine, with or without a modifica¬ 
tion in the quality* of the tonic vowel (fp— sgt, ba—ba:s)’ t cf. 
§ 191. 

131. The tendency to unvoice final voiced consonants 
(§ 101} persisted in the seventeenth century {Jacop for Jacob). 
The campaign in defence of final * (§§ 62-3) preserved the 
preceding voiced consonant from this tendency (wVr, robe, 
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digue). Although r is no longer sounded in such words, it 
may be said to have left a deposit in the i-Iike resonance 
which accompanies the final voiced consonant. Supported 
by such cases, the voiced consonant has sometimes been 
restored under tire influence of orthography: tiord, stid were 
advocated in the seventeenth century for normal nort, sut , 
and sad was adopted, g for k dates from the eighteenth 
century in joug, zigzag, and from the nineteenth in bcurg 
and kgs, the graphy kgs for Q.F. lais having been adopted 
owing to false analogy with legatum (cf. § 163). In words 
borrowed since the seventeenth century the final voiced con¬ 
sonant is generally preserved {dub, grog, whig). 


C. SYNTACTIC PHENOMENA 

132, We have hitherto considered words as separate entities, 
but their form is also subject to modification according to 
their place or function in a speech-group. The latter may 
consist of a single word {Vmegf) or of a series of words 
{FaiUs-moi U plaisir de m'accompagner!). Phonetically it con¬ 
sists of a succession of syllables articulated without a pause 
{f(tmwa.I[f}pi^i:Td 37 rwJiopuji’f) and is therefore sometimes 
called a breath-group. Semantically it represents a single 
concept (§ 16), but the constituent elements (words) have 
an individuality of their own which they tend to conserve. 
The consciousness of the word as a unit may result in a 
modification of normal syllabification (§§137, 144) or in a 
closer phonetic union between those words within the group 
which arc intimately connected syntactically (§ 135), The 
changes in form which result from such phonetic or semantic 
groupings have been loosely summed up under the heading 
Syntactic Phenomena. They affect (1) Syllabification (Eli¬ 
sion, Liaison, etc.), (2) Accentuation (variation in stress and 
pitch). 
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i. SYLLABIFICATION 
(Hiatus, Elision, Aplmrsis, Liaison, Syncope} 

133. If a word ending in a vowel is followed by a word 
beginning with a vowel, both vowels may persist in hiatus 
(et aprts ), In rapid speech slurring sometimes takes place and 
a diphthong may result {Hj> fl arte raison) t or the first vowel 
becomes a semi-consonant (Qjt*y a-/-i r f' , =kjati?, CWut qui est 
/a = 5tlwikjtla). Before so-called aspirate H the hiatus has been 
artificially maintained {§115). 

134. If the final vowel is >, it is elided, although ortho¬ 
graphy docs not record the elision except for je , me, it, U , se, 
ct, de, ne, qut r, most compounds of qm, and the particle entre. 
Elision of ? has been die rule since the earliest texts, but 
exceptions are encountered at all periods of the language. 
The hiatus was often maintained before proper names (au 
m de Elenie ; cf, A. Tobler, Vom fianzosiseken Vrrsbait, 5th ed. 
pp, 55-73), O.F. se (<«) was regularly elided, whence 
Mod.F. s'il, s'ils ; O.F. s' on {xni, 25), s'elk were replaced by 
si en, ri tile, when si triumphed over se (§466). a is still 
elided in la {art. and pron,), but O.F. m’, t\ j* gave way to 
man. Ion, son in Mid.F. The elision of other vowels was optional 
and rare, as in O.F. si (< sig), qui, li (m. nom. s. of def. art.), 
f°i jo> (0, Tu sometimes appears as t' in Old French and in 
modern popular speech, but this may represent the elided 
form of analogical te (§ 237). 

Modem French shows considerable hesitation in the elision 
of t and a (and in the articulation of a liaison-consonant) 
before initial r, a, it in hiatus, according as the latter develop 
scmi-consonantal or semi-vocalic value. Elision is usual in 
Popular words (I’/mile, I’oiseau , cf. also m oiseau, mon oueau), 
less common in Learned and foreign words {I'jttuse, V hiatus \ 
but le wagon, la outile, Uj/acht ). For non-elision before numerals 
and before aspirate h , cf. § 115. 

The reduction of the hiatus by the elimination of the second 
vowel (aphaerests) is found in Old French only (ri est> sPst, 
lui en > Irn'n, qui m> qui'n). 
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135. Hiatus is in many cases avoided by the articulation 
of a liaison-consonant- Generally the consonant is etymo¬ 
logically justified and perpetuates the Old French practice 
of preserving the final consonant before a word beginning 
with a vowel (§ 101)- But at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century this practice was breaking down before the popular 
tendency to suppress all final consonants (§ 125). The modern 
rules of liaison date in the main from the seventeenth century, 
when the hesitation in the pronunciation of final consonants 
was utilized to avoid hiatus between two consecutive words. 
The grammarians, anxious to maintain final consonants, 
strove to extend the use of liaison-consonants. Polite usage 
effected a compromise: for the liaison-consonant to he pro¬ 
nounced it was necessary, not only that both words should 
belong to die same speech-group, but that there should be 
a close syntactic connection between them {votts avez, it Wuj 
aim?. Its enfstrtls, nos amis, vient-il?, pas tncore) or that they should 
form fixed locutions {m sang impur). The rules of the gram¬ 
marians were more faithfully observed in sustained discourse 
and in declamation. Popular speech continued to suppress 
final consonants. The same distinctions of usage obtain at 
the present day, but standard usage tends more and more 
to reflect the popular aversion to liaison and to condemn its 
excessive use as pedantic. It remains obligatory between 
article and substantive, adjective and substantive, pronoun 
and verb, auxiliary verb and participle or adjective, between 
a preposition, adverb or conjunction and the following 
word, interrogative verb and pronoun, verb and preposition; 
optional between verb and direct object, substantive and 
verb, substantive and adjective. There is also a marked 
tendency to articulate laxly those liaison-consonants which arc 
preserved. Thdr number is not large: z, t, a arc the most 
common, p t k , d less so, while r is confined to sustained dis¬ 
course or declamation. Final s and / appear as z and 3 
respectively {pas mem, ntuj kerns); p, t, k remain voiceless 
in spite of die spellings d, g {trap aimable, tttifroid hivtr, un sang 
impur). The articulation of final n in liaison brought with it 
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the denasalization of the preceding vowel (ion ami), but 
learned influence reacted against this popular tendency 

(§ 7 &)* 

136. Occasionally a liaison-consonant is introduced which 

is not etymological. This is a popular feature and is due 
to a misguided attempt to imitate the liaisons characteristic 
of refined speech, the consonants most frequently employed 
being z and t. Generally some analogical influence deter¬ 
mines the choice of the consonant U ^ 

des Quat'zArts, mtlie[z\amiiUs t j’ai[z]M, Malbraugh s'tn va-t-tn 
guerre). Such false liaisons (called ‘coirs’, ‘velours’, or 
‘pataqute’) are attested in popular speech from the seven¬ 
teenth century onwards (cf, Rosset, pp. 277 ft), but do not 
as a rule find acceptance in standard usage- A striking excep¬ 
tion is furnished by the interrogative form of the 3rd sing- 
pres, indie, of -tr verbs {donne-t-dl? aime-t-il?) , where / is not 
to be interpreted as a survival of etymological l (donat, 
am at), which had long since disappeared, but as a false 
liaison-consonant introduced by analogy with dit-il, fait-tf, 
etc. Entre qttalre[z]jxux has, by a surprising dispensation, been 
sanctioned by the Academy. 

137. The liaison-consonant is Invariably carried over into 
the next syllable in accordance with the prevailing rules of 
syllabification (/f-gpwi, M-z*vt). Consequently such linked 
forms have occasionally been falsely interpreted in popular 
speech: {tf)zytux {Us jrax) has given a popular verb zjtut*, 
Cf. also un nombril for art ombrih 

138. A word ending in a vowel generally remains intact, 
if followed by a word beginning with a consonant; but in 
popular speech the final vowel is often dropped, particularly 
if the preceding consonant is the same as the initial consonant 
of the following word. Such forms as qu'a-vous? {qu'avtz- 
vous?) i sit-vous? {savtz-vous?) were even taken up into the literary' 
language of the sixteenth century (cf. Brunot, it* p- 276)* 
But in standard usage and in the literary language the vowel 
chiefly affected is a, 

139. The progressive weakening of monosyllabic words 
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used proclitic ally had often resulted in the reduction of the 
vowel to 9 {It, me, te, etc.) (§21). When such words were, 
as the result of close syntactic connection, linked with the 
preceding word, the process was carried to the point of 
eliminating » completely. This form of apocope is called 
Enclisis. Thus d + U (dcf. art.) >al, de + U> del, tn + le> enl, 
reduced to el (al conte, del tens, el mostier ), and with vocalization 
of if before a word beginning with a consonant, au, du (for 
deu), eu respectively. For eu the form on* appears from the 
thirteenth century onwards {xi, 34; xn, 96) and continues 
in use down to the fifteenth century-. The connection with en 
having been lost sight of, m was confused syntactically and 
phonetically with an and was replaced by it (xvn, 33; cf. the 
legal formula en mon nom el au lien}. 1 Similarly A-bUs> als, 
reduced to as, which was gradually replaced by aux ( &au); 
aux appears as early as the thirteenth century; dt + les> dels, 
early reduced to des (=*/«); en+Us>enls>els>4f (xm, 10), 
still used in the sixteenth century, preserved as a literary 
archaism in the seventeenth, and surviving in baekelier is 
httres, mattre Is arts , and the like. 

140. The enclisis of the personal pronouns me, te, st, It, 
before a word beginning with a consonant, which still obtains 
in modern speech, with certain qualifications (see below), is 
no longer noted in writing as it was down to the fourteenth 
century {sis = si st, ttem^ne me, stm = si me, out = oil le, kis=ki 
sc). With the change Us>l?s (§ 63), the common Old French 
enclisis of the pronoun Us (kis = ki Us, bits-ltd les } dis¬ 
appeared. 

141. After the imperative, It is maintained if it bears the 
group-accent {fais4t). If it is not so accented and is followed 
by a word beginning with a vowel, it is elided in the Classical 


' ou being the normal unaccented form corresponding to tonic n. 
{metinr ; mart). 

1 The definite article U no longer used after m, except in set expri-aioiw 
(rt rapkt, m 1 atr « IM aooo, «1 la rail®. plui u ). The inline Live 

CVen **" to ,be icn ^ of substituting dans 
for en after such verbs « whenever the definite article follows 

{Le bonhrur amtui* dam la twtu)* 1 
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poets (Ou bten faius-te entrer ■ .Lc Misanthrope, n, v); cf. also 
vm t 29. The modem artificial rule against such an elision 
must be attributed to the analogical influence of faitesAe used 
as an independeut phrase and therefore with group-accent 
on le, 

142. In tlie case of polysyllabic words the treatment 01 
final 9 is in Modern French governed by the so-called *Ioi 
des trois consonnes 1 , which stipulates that when 9 is preceded 
by two consonants and followed by a third, it must be pro¬ 
nounced {Charles dome, presqut pas, rested noire plrt ), The 
same law applies when there is a succession of syllables con¬ 
taining », the usual practice being to drop every other 9: 
je le sais (ialse), je tie le sais pas (Eanlosfpa), c tst ct que je te 
disais (seskoSmdi^j but ct que je ne veux pas (skoionvppa) 
(cf. Nyrop, Gram. Hist. 1, § 294). _ , 

The initial consonant of a word, if followed by ?, is thus 
often drawn into the preceding syllable: le chemist (laS-tn. 5 ), 
au-detd (pd-la), la pelouse (Lap 4 u:z); but cf. ckemin fair ant 
(SamSfazS), we pelouse (iinpolutz) . . 

143. In familiar, rapid speech the elimination of 9 often 
takes place contrary to the ‘ loi des trois consonnes , the 
preceding consonant being dropped at the same time. 
malt{re)£h 6 icl, A qmt{re)patus. The pronunciation of a word 
like quatre may therefore vary considerably according to 
position and circumstances. Before a vowel, it will normally 
appear as ka-tr, tr being carried over into the next syllable 
{quatre hommes ); before a consonant, often hat {A quatre sous ); 
at the end of a speech-group, Aa/r with a very faint r {tljaudra 
se mettre en quatre )i in careful, slow speech, before a consonant 
or before a pause, ka-tro {Hyena quatre , sans compter Jean)-, 
to which we might add Mffr (cf. § 136)- 

No attempt can here be made to discuss die many anomalies, 
fluctuations and contradictions which the treatment.of > pre¬ 
sents. They result not only from the conflict of inherited 
habits of speech with new tendencies, of the written word 
with the spoken, of die word as a separate entity mth its 
role in the spcceb-group; they exist as between different 
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classes of the community, and they occur in die speech of one 
and the same cultured person. According as he dictates a 
message, recites poetry, delivers a set oration, converses at 
case In his drawing-room or is constrained to come quickly 
to the point, he will tend more and more to eliminate the 
feminine e from his discourse. We have here but one of the 
many features which give to the French language its flexibility 
and its adaptability to the mood and temper of the speaker. 

144. If a word ending in a consonant is followed by a word 
beginning with a consonant, the resulting group of two or 
more consonants is often modified in modem popular speech. 
As a corollary to die ‘ lot des trois consonncs * an 9 is developed 
between the second and third of a group of three consonants 
(te ture[?]pur, Paursfflblane, Ermst[>]Blanc , examples cited by 
Nyrop, Manuel, § &8). As a general rule cultured speech, 
w Inch is more conscious of and guided by the written word 
accommodates itself to such groups by accentuating the 
syllabic division (urs-bla) . Occasionally an accessory 9 of this 
kind is intercalated in an endeavour to give prominence to 
the final consonant: post[*]quam, post[»}smptum, pat([i\tomque, 
d PE$t\?\di la Frame. Such forms are due in part to a reaction 
against another popular tendency, the assimilation of the 
first consonant to the second (pos(t)scriptm). Such assimila¬ 
tions find grudging acceptance in cultured speech {cap 
prrf=kabvc:r t ante Jean - av^gio, tilt teddii:r). 

2. ACCENTUATION 
(a) Stress 

145. One of the most striking developments in the history' 
of the French language is the gradual elimination of word- 
stress in favour of group-stress. In Latin the rhythm of die 
group was determined by word-stress (i.e. the alternation of 
tonic and atonic syllables), modified at most by a slight in¬ 
crease of stress on words which logic or emotion singled out 
for special emphasis. Accordingly, short words of purelv 
syntactic significance tended to be pronounced with less 
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stress and to play the same part in the group rhythm as 
atonic syllables. They therefore grouped themselves round 
the nearest tonic syllable, proelitically with the following or 
enclitic ally with the preceding. If such words received a 
logical stress equivalent to normal tonic stress, they show the 
same development as tonic syllables (cf. the twofold develop¬ 
ment of m£> ™ and moi, § 21), 

146. The tonic stress was perhaps the most important 
single factor in the phonetic history of the Romance languages, 
and it was particularly strong in Gallo-Roman and Old 
French, It led to the loss or reduction to ? of the Latin 
post-tonic vowels, and all Popular words were therefore 
stressed on the last syllable unless that syllable contained 
an 3. The first syllabic continued to be articulated with 
secondary stress, and counterfinal syllables, caught between 
two stressesj were to a large extent elimina ted. Proclitic 
and enclitic words were still further reduced, and often little 
remains of them except the characteristic consonant {§ 139)- 
Group^stress, as distinct from tonic stress, was apparently 
still determined in Old French by logic and emotion, but 
a tendency to stress the final syllabic of a group can be traced* 
It finds support in versification, which by means of assonance 
or rime gives prominence to the final syllabic. At the same 
time the first syllabic of a group received a marked stress 
(perhaps already in Latin) and there is a tendency to place 
in this position words which it is desired to emphasize. 

147- It was undoubtedly in the Middle French period that 
the group-stress began more and more to overshadow the 
tonic stress and that the characteristic accentuation of Modern 
French was developed. This change is clearly connected with 
the gradual elimination of a change which made all 
Popular words oxytonic. Words which had been accented on 
the first syllabic in Latin thus became monosyllabic. Other 
Popular words (except derivatives) generally preserve in ad^ 
dition to the tonic syllable only the initial (countertonic). 
Consequently in Middle French, if we except Learned words, 
a speech-group consisted largely of tonic syllables, often con- 
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sccutivc or separated only by counter tonic syllables, and 
{apart from a dwindling number of feminine e's) proclitic 
monosyllables. The constituent syllables of a group thus 
tended to be reduced to a common level, but the oxytonic 
rhythm of the language was maintained by strengthening the 
stress on the final syllabic of the group. From the point of 
view of stress, the word is therefore replaced by a group with 
the strongest stress on the final syllable and a secondary 
stress on the initial. Word-stress being thus eliminated, the 
intervening syllables are stressed according to meaning, the 
more significant elements receiving a sense-stress. In poly¬ 
syllabic words the sense-stress often falls on the initial syllable, 
for such words are to a large extent derivatives (prtmitr, 
flrmitr, mdladie, mdisnite) or verb forms. This tendency, 
coupled with the tendency to stress the initial syllable of a 
group, completes the elimination of the tonic stress, and 
a definite turning-point in die history of French pronuncia¬ 
tion is thus reached. From the nature of the process it is 
impossible to assign a definite date to this turning-point, 
but indirect evidence suggests that in its main features the 
modern accentual system was constituted by the end of the 
sixteenth century. In Modem French the tonic stress is 
uniformly preserved only if the word is used by itself (j.c, 
constitutes a group in itself) or If it is die final word of a 
group. Nothing could illustrate more clearly the triumph of 
group-stress than the fact that even an unaccented enclitic 
pronoun receives a stress if it happens to stand in the final 
position (faitts-U)\ ef. f 141. 

148. Modern French has thus developed a rhythm which 
distinguishes it dearly from all other European language. 
It is in principle an oxytonic rhythm {emphasised by a rising 
intonation), the final syllable receiving somewhat more stress 
than the preceding syllables. An interesting exception to this 
rule has been noted by Herzog (op. cit. p. fig), viz. that if 
the final syllable ends in *, there is a tendency to transfer 
the stress to the penultimate syllable. Our impression is that 
this applies to disyllabic words only (Vous auez raison) and 
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is perhaps due to an instinctive desire to stress the significant 
element (i.e. the first syllable), 0 being reduced to the role 
of a mere supporting vowel. Words of more than two syllables 
(condition, Jloraison) do not appear to be so affected. Normally 
there is also a stress on lire initial syllable of the group, or if 
it be a proclitic (jr, 1 it, etc.), the following syllable. The inter¬ 
vening syllables are unaccented, but in longer groups one 
can observe a slight rhythmical but irregular alternation of 
stressed and unstressed syllables. None of these rhythmical 
variations in stress arc very pronounced, and they arc at ev ery 
moment overshadowed by the stress which is given to various 
syllables according to the emotion of the speaker (II Pent 
abdlument pardr ) or the meaning (Je loge an premier itage). 1 
The rhythmical {group) stress, the emotional, and tire logical 
may fall upon different syllables or combine to give a par¬ 
ticular prominence to one and the same syllable. Emotional 
stress and logical stress are not peculiar to French, but it is 
in the prominence winch the elimination of the tonic stress 
(word-stress) secures to them that die special virtue of the 
French tongue lies, its flexibility and suppleness, its claim to 
be considered the eloquent language par excellence. The 
rhythm of the language reflects directly the emotion of the 
man. 

149. The etymological stress lives on in the form of a group- 
stress whenever a word comes at the end of a group, but as 
the word moves to other positions in the group the stress 
disappears. Consequently titc word loses its consistency. The 
quality and quantity of vowels vary! d is distinctly shorter 
in Que penses-tu? than in Qji’est~ce que tu peases?] a is a tense 
vowel in II fait ct qu'it peut t but tends towards ? in Qtfest-a 
que tela peat itre? (cf. §§ 52, 64)' But nothing could be more 
erroneous than to interpret such variations as indecision or 
lax articulation. The dominant character of French pro- 

1 Stnie-st rcss is not to be confused with the emphatic stress so ctmnwn 
in English, e,g. I live on the first floor. To kcw; such emphasis French 
resorts to other devices, as for example, C tsl ail premier {itage) que jt oge 
(rf. § 464). 
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nuaciatwn remains the crisp, energetic, distinct articulation 
of both vowels and consonants. 


(fr) Pitch 

150. Variations of pitch ic connected speech constitute 
what is called Intonation. Nothing is known of the historical 
development of French intonation. It is probable that the 
tonic stress continued, as In Latin, to be accompanied by a 
slight pitch-accent, and the close connection between stress 
and pitch variations in Modem French lends some support 
to this hypothesis. In Modem French, variations of pitch, 
like variations in stress, arc determined not by etymology 
but by the constitution of the speech-group. A slight raising 
of the pitch is natural with increase of stress, and as the 
rise in pitch generally extends over adjoining syllables, we 
find that witiiin a normal speech-group a rising intonation 
is characteristic of Modern French speech. But syllables 
which bear a sense-stress or emotional stress arc usually 
distinguished by a more pronounced change in pitch, generally 
a rise (C$st fpa tout!; Vous aotz mile fois raison! ; fa coUte 
homblemeni eker!) but sometimes a fall, Similarly the group- 
accent may be accompanied by a more pronounced raising 
of the pitch if attention is to be called to the fact that the 
speaker has not completed his thought (Jr oais vous dire ); a 
lowering indicates finality (Jr **«' plus run A vous dire) or 
the end of the last of a series of groups. Variations of pitch, 
in so far as they express certain emotions, do not differ 
markedly from those of other languages, e.g. the rising in¬ 
tonation of direct questions. They are, in French, variations 
upon a fundamental the mo—the characteristic rising melody 
of the normal speech-group, 1 


, ’ VV ? have omitted as not strictly relevant to out purpose the con 
fidcnuon of speech-groups in eomhusation and or sub-emu™ U> w „..u 
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151. When the first documents in the vernacular were 
composed, the Latin alphabet was naturally employed. The 
spoken language had not yet evolved so far as to render 
the Latin orthographic symbols unsuitable, particularly as 
the pronunciation of Latin had by that time become con¬ 
taminated by the vernacular. The earliest documents were 
written down by clerks who had hitherto written only Latin, 
and for them the phonetic equivalents of the Latin letters 
were no longer those of Classical but of Merovingian Latin. 
The Carolingian reforms affected orthography and sjmtax 
much more than pronunciation, and Latin continued to be 
pronounced more or less like French: thus the orthographic 
confusion between i and t might be to a large extent eliminated 
by these reforms, but c before t and s continued to be pro¬ 
nounced as ts, Consequently, we shall find that e and i are 
identified in Old French spelling with the corresponding 
vowel sounds, while c remains an ambiguous symbol. 

152, The adaptation of the Latin alphabet presented 
more difficult problems in the case of the new sounds that 
had developed in the vernacular. The earliest monument 
(the Strasburg Oaths, Extr. No. 1) illustrates the difficulties 
with which a scribe accustomed to Latin was faced- The 
scribe of this document is sometimes content to employ cite 
Latin word (pto 3, quid 7, nunquam j, irt dantno sit 8), quite 
apart from Learned (Christian 3) and sc mi-Learned (sagra* 
ment it) forms, or to employ traditional (etymological) sym¬ 
bols for new sounds (cist 5 — test, ini 13 —rat), incorrect i for r 
{prindrai 7). He adopts an imperfect notation for diphthongs 
[stwir, pndir 4 for savtit, podtif) or keeps the traditional spelling 

1 In addition 10 the works mentioned in the Bibliography, cf. par¬ 
ticularly Meyer-Lflbke, ffet.fr. Gram. I, ch. 3. 
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(poblo 3, mean B, sol 8); but cf. drtit 6, plaid 7, pois 13. He is 
obviously at a loss over the new sound > (nostro 3, sabarai 5, 
Jradrt 5, fradrs. 6 , jwo 12), and mates a hesitating use of dh to 
indicate the fricative d, a stage which the intervocal dental 
had by this lime reached (ajudhet 5, cadhuna 6, Ludker 7; cf, 
podir 4, padre 5). The change kj> ts is recorded in faznt 7, 
p> s in savir 4. Consequently, the linguistic interpretation 
of this document, which shows in general an archaizing 
tendency, bristles with difficulties; e.g. the interpretation of 
dunat 5, construct 11 as Presents, and of jurat 11 as a Preterite, 
depends largely on the evidence furnished by the corre¬ 
sponding German version of the Oaths. 

153, The manuscript of the Eulalia (Extr. No, n) shows 
marked progress, and already the admirable orthography 
of the twelfth century is foreshadowed. The scribe is still 
often content with the Latin spelling (rex 1 2 — reis, inimi 
3 = enemt ), but makes in teres ting attempts to spell phonetically 
(manatee 8, czo 21, lazsier 24), and adopts ch as a symbol for 
k before e, i ( chi 6 , 12 , cHUU 13 = dialectal kielt, chittf 22 = dial, 
kief). The diphthongs, allowing for dialectal variations, 
are remarkably well noted (btUtsom 2, veittfrt 3, russet 24, 
etc.). 

154. The orthography of the literary texts (particularly 
chansons de geste) of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries is 
well-nigh as perfect as is possible with the Latin alphabet, 
and, all things considered, remarkably uniform. This uni¬ 
formity presupposes the elaboration of rules and the careful 
training of scribes. Such evidence as we have suggests that 
the latter were trained, and transcribed their manuscripts, 
in the jongleurs 1 schools. As the works they transcribed were 
intended to be sung or recited, and not read, their ortho¬ 
graphy aims at rendering the spoken word and suggests 
auditory as opposed to visual images. They continue and 
improve upon the orthography of such works as the Eulalia, 
i.c. they eliminate from the Latin spelling those Latin letters 
which had ceased to be pronounced and employ existing 
symbols or combinations of symbols to render as phonetically 
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as possible the new sounds {particularly diphthongs) which 
developed. They succeeded in creating a system of spelling 
which f while not perfect, corresponds more closely with the 
spoken language than at any subsequent stage in the history 
of the French language. This applies particularly to the 
standard literary language of about the middle of the twelfth 
century. It will be seen at once that its chief defect lies in 
the utilization of one symbol for a rather wide range of 
related sounds, or even for widely differing sounds. But this 
was inevitable, unless new symbols had been evolved* 

155. Thus e, f, t ( < a), » were all denoted by a common 
symbol f. The f which resulted from the reduction of ei con¬ 
tinued to be denoted by ai, but also with growing frequency 
by r. The modern distinction between i and j, it and a, was 
(as in Latin) not observed, a (< ft) was denoted by die tradi¬ 
tional graphy u (e), but the same symbol was also used m 
Norman and Anglo-Norman for 0 or w (<£>}• Elsewhere o 
was denoted by 0, with a consequent confusion with 0 for g. 
The notation of diphthongs and triphthongs (if, m,e * (™). 
ou, eau, teu) was at first phonetic, but tended to become 
traditional and thus to represent an obsolete pronunciation: 
u 0 was rendered by tie (sometimes «), representing the older 
pronunciation tie; ou was rendered by eu, later by ou; at and 
au (where they persisted as diphthongs) and ou (< o-h j cr ^ 
spelt ai, ou, ou respectively. The nasalization of s an 
diphthongs <r, a, ii, Iif, Oi, ui, &) was not noted in spelling, 
except by a hesitating use of the doubling of medial m, n, 
and perhaps by the graphy ngn (n'). The change o* is 
reflected in an extensive use of the phonetic spelling an 
(regularly employed in the manuscripts of Z i ir Ucn ie 
Troyes 1 works; cf. Extr. No. vi), but tradition and an etymo¬ 
logizing tendency proved too strong: thcetymu ogica spe 
(fli) was preserved or restored in the majority o cases, ic 
graphy an is frequently used as late as the seventeenth century 
(e£ xviui, *6; also xvi passim) and has survived in a number 
of words {sans, latigu^ etc,)- In the same way the later 
change M > H was only sporadically noted m spe mg- 
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156. ts (<i ( of < ij after a consonant) was denoted by c 
(and when it became final by which had already received 
this value in Church Latin, In words where Is occurred 
before a, 0, u (f0< ecce hoc), the use of c created ambiguity, 
which was sometimes obviated by the substitution of ce {after 
e had become mute), less frequently of cz (cf, ego in the 
Eulalia, 21). ts {< t + s or < sis or < s after l\n\ ««} was denoted 
by z [mtz, <*<hostes, viek. point, ang). IS (<& or <pj) 
was denoted by eh, a graphy in which h originally rendered the 
aspirate quality of Greek x and later served to indicate the 
fricative quality of palatalized k. The graphy eh has been 
preserved throughout all the subsequent changes k'> tS> f, 
d£ (<r or < bj, mj, vj) was denoted by g before following e, i, 
byj (and sometimes by g) in otlicr cases, in conformity with 
traditional spelling (gentem > gent, jam >ja), 1‘ was denoted 
by ill {il or Hi when final), the i serving to indicate the palatal 
element, n' was denoted by grt, igtt, ngn; gn being traditional 
in such words as tegiu< ligna, i (ofi» rendering the palatal 
element, « (of ngn) probably indicating nasalization. The 
semi-consonant j is rendered by i ( j ), which, as we have seen, 
also renders * and d£. p is rendered by u (c) , which also renders 
U and h; to obviate this confusion 0 was sporadically employed 
for initial a (vowel) in such words as oeil, &/, and later an h 
was occasionally prefixed, as in huis (to distinguish uis from 
mi); vtt is often denoted by m. w was rendered by u in the 
groups qu and gu (< Germ. u>), and when the labial dement 
disappeared (cf. § 103) qu became a symbol for k> gu being 
preserved as a graphy for hard g before e, t (guerre) , 

157. j (as a graphy for ») was at first sparingly used and 
confined to Learned words, x (or a symbol interpreted as *) 
was frequently employed as an abbreviation for final us 
(animax, Dtx), but as early as the twelfth century it came 
to be considered as a variant of final j, and u was re¬ 
introduced (animaux, Dieux ). Subsequently x was extended 
to many plurals (§ 185). h had ceased to have any phonetic 
value in Latin, but continued to be used fitfully by scribes 
sometimes contrary to traditional spelling (kermite, Hamm), 
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It was also adopted as a graphy for the aspirate h of words 
borrowed from Germanic (he* iuhm, kanuw)* 

158. The etymologizing and Latinizing tendency of scribes 
is further seen in tlie fluctuating use of double consonants 
beside the more common (and phonetic) single consonant. 1 
In the case ois t r t m * n, tlus doubling had however a phonetic 
significance. Intervocal ss served to distinguish voiceless s 
from voiced s (=z)* In the earlier documents rr is generallj 
kept in conformity with etymology and represents a survival 
of double r (i.e. a more prolonged vibration) in speech; but 
exceptions are numerous (cf § 337)* The common doubling 
of m and h probably serves to indicate nasalization (cf. § 7®)* 

159. The imperfections of this system are due to economy 
in the use of symbols (the same symbol being used to denote 
a variety of sounds) and to traditionalism* Adherence to the 
traditionaJ symbol means that when phonetic evolution has 
caused two originally distinct sounds to coalesce, orthography 
has at its disposal two symbols for the same sound [m : 

g : i (jf), ai 1 etc.) . By a discriminating use of such alterna¬ 

tive spellings homonyms may be distinguished to the c>e, 
but so long as works were written to be sung or recited sue 
a distinction was of little consequence. 

160. The system we have described represents on the 
whole an admirable adaptation of traditional symbols to the 
purposes of phonetic notation. But with the elaboration of a 
more or less standardized usage there came into being a new 
tradition, to which French orthography has practically ad¬ 
hered ever since. Subsequent changes in pronunciation arc 
but rarely indicated, and even before the end of the Old 
French period orthography had ceased to be phonetic m 
many respects. The reduction of ou and ttS to the monoph¬ 
thong 6 k not indicated; and eu t less frequently ue, ku, um, 
continued to be used as symbols for this sound. After the 
reduction of ou to u in such forms as mout (< molt), estouter 
(< escclltT), a new graphy (w<} was available and was gradually 

■ This fluctuation is a characteristic feature of Anglo-Norman {cT- 
Exit. No. v); hut cf. aho No, an, notes. 
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adopted in order to distinguish u from &, The hesitation 
between the graphics o and ou reflects a corresponding hesita¬ 
tion in pronunciation (cf. §§ 65-6), The change ei> oi brought 
with it a corresponding orthographic change, but the sub¬ 
sequent evolution of oi was not Indicated, except for an 
occasional use of oe or out to render w( (cf. §§ 72-4). The 
red uction of diphthongs to a combination of semi-consonant 
4 - vowel is likewise not indicated (pied) lui }. The graphics 
c, C K Zi it 1 (j) continued to be used after the elimination of 
the dental element (i}r, (t)£, (d)z, (d)£. Pre-consonantal s , 
although mute, was retained in spelling, ai was generally 
restored wherever it was die etymological equivalent of { (fait 
Is preferred to Jet). Final unsupported t was retained long 
after it had ceased to be pronounced. Although i had been 
vocalized to u before a consonant, it continued to be used 
freely to denote the new sound, sometimes in addition to the 
new sound (moult), occasionally for u not resulting from l 
(nevolz for neoouz (cnefotes) In the Roland, 2420). The re¬ 
duction of final is to j is not regularly noted by s (for older £). 

161. A number of archaic spellings were thus perpetuated, 
but the rapid deterioration of orthography from the fourteenth 
century onwards is due above all to the introduction of super¬ 
fluous letters, These arc of two kinds: (1) Letters introduced 
by analogy (oifs for vis^vif, perils for pirz, ptrs tptrdtnt, etc.). 
These were common in die Old French period but became 
more and more numerous in Middle French and led to such 
spellings as animaulx , in which l (or u<l) is represented by 11, 
by /, and by x (2) Etymological letters introduced 

under the influence of the Latin etymon (real or supposed). 
Such letters are comparatively rare in Old French (e.g, corps 
in the Eulalia, 2). With the revival of interest in the An dents 
and the translation of Latin works, such spellings rapidly 
increased. The passage from a literature intended to be sung 
or recited to one intended for reading is a decisive factor, 
for the aim of the scribe is no longer to suggest an auditory 
but a visual image, to invest the word with a form which 
shall individualize it. The norm is no longer provided by 
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the scribes of the chansons dt gtsU but by those charged with 
the engrossing oflegal charters and documents, and with the 
transcription of works of a more learned or didactic character. 
It is a mistake to ascribe the introduction of etymological 
letters to scholars and pedants. 1 

162. The development of French orthography from the 
fourteenth century onwards is determined almost entirely 
by the preponderant r6le of the legal fraternity and par¬ 
ticularly of the lawyers’ clerks. The development of the royal 
courts and of numerous other jurisdictions (ecclesiastical, 
baronial, etc.) and the Introduction of written procedure 
rapidly multiplied the number of documents of all kinds. 
A modem brief is a mere bagatelle beside the mountains of 
depositions, indictments, rebuttals, judgments, and reports 
which an insignificant case involved in medieval procedure. 
This incredible mass of documents, ranging from mere scrawls 
to carefully engrossed documents, was the work of the vast 
community of lawyers’ clerks employed at Paris and else¬ 
where. The clerks were not only numerous, they formed a 
powerful order, of which the most important community was 
the Basochc of Paris widi its king, its constitutional rules, and 
a power analogous to that of a modem trade-union, ft 
was from among their number that the court-officers and 
magistrates were recruited. The majority of the outstanding 
writers (Jean dc Mcun and many others) were clerks or con¬ 
nected with the law, and in the sixteenth century such writers 
as Calvin and Rabelais were brought up in a legal atmosphere 
and naturally adopted the orthography of the clerks. In this 
way it received an added weight of authority. It is probable 
that the majority of scribes from 1300 onwards were clerks, 

163. The considerations and principles which guided the 
clerks (praticiens) were of a mixed kind. They wrote under 
the general supervision of the magistrates. The latter were 

1 Reference to die Extracts (Appendix A) will show that etyroologicil 
spellings are already very common in the JojttJ dt Mariogt (Mo. 

xiii). They are most numerous in Rabelais (Mo. xiv), after which they 
show a steady decline (Nos. x,v-xvm). 
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concerned to establish a more or less traditional usage and 
to bring orthography (and to some extent pronunciation) 
into line with Latin, which was still used for certain purposes 
and persisted as a barbarous lingua franca until standard 
French came to be generally used throughout France. As in 
earlier times, the influence of Latin orthography was all the 
more potent in that the Latin in use before the Renaissance 
was a sort of Latinized French, intelligible to the poorest 
scholar. The introduction of superfluous letters presided a 
means of distinguishing homonyms and was encouraged for 
this reason also. Thus we find the clerks applying more or 
less consciously the two principles which M. Beaulieu* calls 
the principle of‘rapprochement' and the principle of ‘dif¬ 
ferentiation \ The former aims at securing a similarity of 
form as between words which arc etymologically related or 
associated by analogy of some kind or other: mes comes to 
be written mels under the influence of mtUrt\ Us or lais (verbal 
substantive of laisstf) becomes legs under the influence of 
lecatum, to which it is only related semantically; similarly 
pais (< pensum, supine of pendere) becomes poids under the 
influence of PONDUS (a mistaken etymology). The principle 
of differentiation, which seeks to distinguish homonyms, may 
operate at the same time, as was undoubtedly the case in all 
three examples cited above: legs is distinguished by its 
spelling from lai, bit, lais , bit; nuts from mai, male, mats; 
poids from pais, poix. Practical considerations decide, and the 
principle of differentiation is normally applied only if the 
homonyms arc likely to be confused owing to similarity of 
meaning or function. 

164. The i ntrod uction of superfluous letters is also prompted 
by a desire to give more body to words which the process of 
phonetic erosion had reduced, in some cases almost to the 
vanishing-point. But in this direction the scribes were dearly 
actuated by a less worthy motive, the desire for gain. As they 
were paid by quantity they proceeded with characteristic 
lack of scruple to write an excessively large and sprawling 
hand, A check was placed upon this by specifying the 
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number of words per page, and the redundancy of many legal 
formulae is doubtless due in part at least to the efforts of 
scribes to counter this regulation. Then instructions were 
issued prescribing the number of lines per page and the 
number of letters per line, but the scribes were equal to the 
occasion: they fell back upon such spellings as animatilx, 
genouix, etc. It is in such hands that fate left the elaboration 
of the orthography which was to remain authoritative through¬ 
out the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and which Modem 
French perpetuates to a large extent. Behind it was the 
whole weight of the law, so imposing at that time. And this 
weight was concentrated at the Capital, in the Parlement, the 
Palais, and the Chatelet (to which were attached the Basoche 
and kindred corporations}■ It is through them that theortho" 
graphy (and to some extent the pronunciation of the Capital) 
was extended to the provincial courts and to the provinces 
in general, 

165. As might be expected, this orthography is uniform in 
its general aspect, the same in literary works as in legal docu¬ 
ments throughout France, but in detail it is far from regular 
and uniform. There is little attempt to spell phonetically. 
Calligraphic considerations outweigh the orthographic: x 
continued to be treated as a variant for final s ; t was often 
retained, although the group ts which it denoted had been 
reduced to j; it became an archaic variant of final s and was 
favoured as such, jf as a variant of final i had an extraordinary 
vogue, being favoured because it served to indicate more 
dearly the division of words in the sprawling calligraphy of 
the scribes and stood out more clearly from neighbouring 
m, b, ii- moreover it was more ornate and occupied more 
space. Changes in pronunciation since the twelfth century 
arc ignored: the reduction of it to e [mangier > manger) is one 
of the few changes which gradually find expression. The 
graphy sc for ss t which is found as early as the thirteenth 
century, is much favoured, particularly in the suffix -esce (for 
-esse) and initially, where association with Latin is sometimes 
partly responsible [scamt for savoir (< *sap£re) by associa- 
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tion with scire?). The influence of Latin is also to be seen 
in such spellings as fiauvre for pears, aile for eh f < ala), dan 
or the (< clarum), But the most striking feature is the use 
of superfluous letters wliich the introduction ofmany Learned 
words fostered and whose number was slightly increased by 
scholars and humanists of the sixteenth century (dipner for 
dt{$)ner i,y association with Sentvei?), 

166. The first attempts at reform date from the sixteenth 
century and are indirectly inspired by the revival oflcaming, 
ic reform of Latin pronunciation, while not completely 
successful, resulted in the restoration of a great many sounds 
iat h;*d disappeared from pronunciation but nor from 
spelling. The dose correspondence between spelling and pro¬ 
nunciation which Latin now presented roused a number of 
scholars to emulation: they aimed at reforming French 
spelling so that it too might reflect accurately the sounds of 
thespoken language; but the force of tradition, the tendency 
to -atinism, and practical considerations proved too strong. 
The most influential of them, Robert Esticnne, abandoned 
his early ideas of reform in favour of a thoroughly conserva¬ 
tive attitude, and in the successive editions of Jus famous 
Dickmairefmrtsw-latin (1539 ff.) he simply adopts the ortho¬ 
graphy of the pTaticitns* His authority was sufficient to defeat 
the advocates of phonetic systems of spelling {Mcigret, etc. I 
whose cause was moreover weakened by their own lack of 
consistency and the multiplicity of tli'dr systems. More 
fortunate were the discreet attempts or Rom art! and his dis¬ 
ciples to simplify spelling, to distinguish i and/ ti and p 
Their reforms were in part abandoned by their own authors 
but largely adopted by die Dutch printers (Plantin T he 
Elzevirs) who, in the seventeenth century, flooded the country 
with their books, and gradually accustomed the public to l 
more simplified system. The cause of reform found manv 
protagonists in the seventeenth century. The Prdcicme's 
favoured a simpler and more phonetic orthography the mo- 
i rss of simplification went on but slowly, in spite If *h 
^.den^of™ 1>TiKra;iIK| 
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bold reforms suggested by Rkhclet (1680), e.g. atord, raeu, 
milancolu, In the course of the century a large number of 
superfluous letters were eliminated; but spelling remained for 
the most part an academic question, and the practice of such 
cultured persons as Mme de Sevignd reveals an amazing 
irregularity, one may almost say a sovereign contempt for the 
minutiae of spelling. The printer was generally left free to 
adopt the orthography he thought fit. 

1S7. The history of the diacritic signs shows the same 
hesitation. The cedilla, apostrophe, trdma, hyphen, circum¬ 
flex and grave accents were unknown in the Middle Ages; 
the acute accent was occasionally used to indicate the tonic 
stress, more frequently to show that two contiguous vowels 
arc to be pronounced separately, or to distinguish i from 
contiguous m, n, u, 0; sometimes it was placed over mono¬ 
syllabic a (haBet) , u (aut) , etc. All of these signs began to be 
used by grammarians and printers in the sixteenth century. 
The acute accent was first used by Robert Esticnne in his 
Dictionarium (1530} to distinguish final ( from 9. The cedilla 
(originally a small z) was borrowed from the Spanish by 
Geoffrey Tory (1530), but Its use did not become general 
until much later: ez, « or s were commonly used in the 
sixteenth century 1 (for modem f). The grave accent was 
sparingly used (d, /d), although theorists employed it for a 
variety of purposes (e.g. to denote ?). The apostrophe (to 
indicate elision) was introduced by Geoffrey Tory (1529), 
the trema (to indicate diarresis) and the circumflex accent 
(to indicate contraction) by Sylvius (1532), the hyphen by 
Montflory (1538); the apostrophe was frequently employed 
where Modern French preserves t («n* heart, , etc.; efi Extr. 
No. xvt, 2t, 25, 28). The general adoption of these diacritic 
signs (and the rejection of many others) was long delayed, 
and throughout the sixteenth century both theory and prac¬ 
tice show hesitation. Thus Ronsard began by making a liberal 
use of accents and of the tr^ma, but later returned more or 
less to the practice of Robert Esticnne. Tire Dutch printers 
were largely responsible for the more extensive and regular 
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use of diacritic sign s, Pierre Corneille was the first to advocate 
the use of the grave accent to indicate the open quality of 
e (J), but his example was not followed. We print in Appen¬ 
dix A an extract from Moliire and two Fables of La Fontaine 
which will servo to illustrate the usage ofsevcntcenth-century 
printers. It will be seen that the acute accent continued to 
be used sparingly in pre-tonic syllables, that the grave accent 
is almost confined to the particles d, od, Id, and that -is still 
alternates with -ez- It is significant that j before a consonant 
is generally preserved, but that a circumflex accent on the 
preceding vowel takes its place wherever the space thus saved 
will avoid running over into the next line. The stroke over 
a vowel to mark the omission of a following m or n is also 
used for the same purpose. The distinction between i and j, 
u and v is not regularly observed by printers, although It had 
been recognized as desirable and partly applied in the six¬ 
teenth century. The trima is often used to distinguish vo¬ 
calic w from consonantal a p). 

168. When the first edition of its Dictionary appeared 
(1694-), the Academy had not yet become the court of appeal 
in matters orthographical. Its spelling is decidedly archaic 
and continues the tradition of Estienne, only grudgingly 
admitting some of the reforms of Ronsard and the Dutch 
printers, with some of the simplifications which had taken 
place in general usage. It favours the retention of superfluous 
etters which serve to distinguish homonyms, less consistently 
those which have a purely etymological significance. Thus it 
suppresses / in such words as ati(t}tre, but keeps it in aufat, 
avlx> faulx, faukhtr, pouls, poultre; suppresses c in poin{c)t, 
#{ej/, droi{c)t,Jhd(c)t, but keeps it in contract, oinct, prefect; 
keeps / before s ( infants, innocents) contrary to general usage; 
refuses to sanction the suppression of s before a consonant 
and the grapliy -is for -ez, but adopts the circumflex accent 
to denote contractions of the type ieur—sdr, and the distinc¬ 
tion between i and j, u and v. 

169. The rationalistic grammarians and philosophers of 
the eighteenth century naturally reacted against the illogicali- 
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tics and contradictions of traditional orthography. The private 
practice of even the most cultured persons still shows a con¬ 
tempt for regularity and consistency in spelling, but printed 
works show a gradual elimination of capricious and redundant 
graphics. The Academy, guided by the progressive abbd 
d’Olivet, sanctions a number of important reforms in the 
third edition of its Dictionary (1740). Many superfluous 
letters are dropped (de(b)uoir, a[d)vocat, v(u)ider t etc.) and 
many double consonants, which had ceased to have a pho¬ 
netic value, arc simplified; t is suppressed between n and $ 
(enfans, innoctns ), and i replaces^, except where the latter is 
equivalent to ij (payer) or is etymological. Prc-consonantal j 
is replaced by the circumflex accent on the preceding vowel 
(by the acute on pre-tonic r), and the grave accent is allowed 
to share with the device of doubling the following consonant 
(appiile) the role of indicating open t (gRe). The fourth 
edition (1762) replaces -ez by -Is in the plurals of substantives 
and participles; archaic z thus remains in the and pers. 
plural ending -ez and in a few words where it is etymologically 
unjustified: ntz (< nasum) t efiez < th(i)es[e) (ccasa), 

170. In the nineteenth century spelling became standard¬ 
ized and personal caprice was eliminated: not to spell in 
accord with established usage is interpreted as ignorance. 
The Academy became the recognized authority. I t has main¬ 
tained its conservative attitude, the most noteworthy decisions 
being those embodied in its sixth edition (1835). These in¬ 
clude the restoration of t between n and s (enfants, innocents) 
except in gens (which no longer has a singular) and the 
adoption of at for oi wherever it had become f. The latter 
‘reform* had been advocated by Nicolas Bcrain in his 
Nouoeths Rcmarques sur la kttgue Jraitfoise (1675) and taken up 
by Voltaire, who carried it through in his Siiele dt Louis XIV. 
The seventh edition (1878) brought a few minor changes of 
the type rythme for rhythmt, the suppression of the hyphen 
between tris and the following adjective or adverb, the sub¬ 
stitution of -igt for -ig$ (privilege). 

171. French orthography thus remains essentially tradi- 
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tionalj very few graphics being strictly phonetic. The same 
sound or group of sounds may be rendered in a variety of 
ways: 3 by ca } <nr, at; fit by pain, fitins, print, pin , One and 
the same symbol may serve to render a variety' of sounds: 
g « g in grand, — £ in gms, = kin smg mfiar , and has no value 
in drig£ i firing , bourg, etc., wliile gn = n* in Popular words 
(rignt) and =gn in Learned words (stagnant) ; u = tif in t mt t 
— t# in lui, = 141 In aquarelle* = p in and has no value 

in qui t gut 3 etc. The feminine of pzti Is firtity yet the latter is 
distinguished from tlie former by adding an t to the purely 
orthographic t of the masculine form. The majority of words 
show one or more letted which have no value: the seven 
letters of agneaux render three sounds aifp. To sum up. 
Modern French orthography presents on the one hand symbols 
which correspond to the pronunciation of the twelfth century, 
and on the other a host oflcttcrs introduced by the firatiritns 
of the Middle French period. The * reforms * of the modem 
period have resulted in little more than a codifying and 
standardization of usage and the elimination of some of the 
more absurdly superfluous letters. The campaign in favour 
of a simpler and more rational system seemed on the point 
of yielding results at the beginning of the present century, 
France^ with its highly organized and centralized educational 
system and the Academy as the recognized authority, ap¬ 
peared to present particularly favourable conditions for such 
a reform ► But the conservatism of the Academy and the forces 
of tradition and of those vested interests (printers and pub¬ 
lishers) which oppose spelling reform in all countries, have 
hitherto proved too strong. 


Chapter V 

MORPHOLOGY AND SYNTAX 

17a- The present chapter deals with those linguistic de¬ 
vices (flexions, parades, word-order) which serve to present 
a concept in analytical form (cf. § 16). They may be con¬ 
sidered from two points of view: (1) we may examine the 
means adopted by the language to render certain psycho¬ 
logical categories! e.g. command, wish, possession, motion 
towards or from, place, present, past, future; (2) we may 
examine the meaning conveyed or function performed by 
the devices the language possesses, c,g. the various functions 
of the preposition dt s or of the subjunctive. Syntax is there¬ 
fore not concerned merely with the grouping together of 
words to form sentences. It is concerned with such expres¬ 
sions as John's hat no less than with John strikes Peter, with 
scribo (as a rendering of the concept of'tire speaker in the 
act of writing’) or with ite (as a rendering of the command 
to go) no less than with currit puer or fiua hatkem auat. 
The study of flexions thus comes within the scope of syntax, 
and the flexions arc themselves based upon syntactic relations; 
e.g. the Latin accusative ending -M is a regularized mode of 
indicating tlue direct object. 

The history of the French language consists largely in the 
abandonment of flexions in favour of particles and word- 
order, in the passage from a synthetic to an analytic language. 
This movement had begun in Vulgar Latin and is in 
part consequent upon phonetic changes, which progressively 
eliminated or reduced ficxional distinctions. Thus, to repair 
the havoc created by phonetic erosion in the declensions, the 
language had recourse, not to the creation of new case- 
endings, but to the utilization of particles. Classical Latin 
had already made a liberal use of prepositions (ne, ab, ad) 
to denote relations which were not indicated clearly enough 
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by case-endings, or to make finer distinctions than could be 
made by case-endings alone. Such uses were greatly ex¬ 
tended by analogy, but the rapid acceleration of the move¬ 
ment must be attributed to new modes of thought, a demand 
for greater expressiveness and explicitness. Thus cantab rr 
gave place to cant are habet (§ a8i), not merely because 
cantab it and cantavit had in pronunciation coalesced, but 
because cant are habet renders the future in a more explicit, 
expressive way (cf. Mod.F. jt vais chanter for jt chanter&i) , The 
ultimate result has been that in modern spoken French the 
place of the flexions has been largely taken by particles (pro¬ 
nouns and prepositions): sing, h gmd t pi. If garsS; tst sing. 
i> dqn t and sing, tu dqn\ but the two devices arc often used 
side by side: h fumsd. If fumpi £» dqn, ntt dqno. 

It is therefore obvious that the separate treatment of forms 
(Morphology) and use (Syntax) is artificial and that such a 
division is justified only by convenience. We have endeavoured 
to effect a partial compromise by combining both in one 
chapter.' For similar practical reasons we have included in 
the present chapter certain features (gender of substantives, 
formation of particles) which belong strictly speaking to 
Word-formation. The space at our disposal docs not allow 
of more than the barest outline of syntactic developments. 
Certain syntactic devices (variations in stress, pitch, dura¬ 
tion), which arc so important in the spoken language, have 
had to be omitted almost entirely, and attention given 
primarily to literary usage, with only occasional references to 
popular speech. The latter continues the natural tendencies 
of the language and is less susceptible to the claims of logic, 
but in cases of conflict between mere tradition and logic it 
may prefer to follow the latter; in a word, it is a more natural 
form of speech-activity, one in which, now feeling, now logic 
now tradition, determine the form of utterance. 
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A* SUBSTANTIVES AND ADJECTIVES 
SUBSTANTIVES 

173. The Classical Latin case system was early reduced 
in Vulgar Latin. On the one hand phonetic changes {the 
elimination of -m, the confusion of unaccented u and o, t and t) 
obliterated the formal distinctions, and on the other the 
general analytical trend of the language led to the more 
extensive use of prepositions to indicate syntactic relations* 
In Gaul the genitive, dative, ablative, and vocative disap¬ 
peared in the Vulgar Latin period, leaving the nominative 
(which took over the functions of the vocative) and the 
accusative (which was sometimes used as a dative or genitive 
and was the case with which all prepositions were used). 
Old French presents a few survivals of the genitive plural 
(gtntpaitnor, tens andenor in, t), but these forms had already 
become adjectival in function, if not in form. The genitive 
singular survived in lundi (Lunae diem), mardi (Martls diem), 
mercredi (Mercuri diem), jVwtfr (Jovis diem), vendredi (Veneris 
diem), samedi (*sambati diem); the ablative singular in the 
adverbial suffix -mint (uente) (cf. § 446). 

174. The distribution of substantives as between the dif¬ 
ferent declensions underwent a series of changes. Those of the 
Fourth Declension were assimilated to the more numerous 
substantives of the Second (cantus, feuctus, portus). Those 
of the Fifth were absorbed by the First (*clacia, *facia, 
Arabia for glaoes, facies, rabies), with the exception of a 
few which passed to the Third (fides, res). Neuter sub¬ 
stantives in -u(m), whether of the Second or Fourth, generally 
became masculine substantives of the Second (*ferrus, 

*AURUS, *CASTELLU3 J *CORNUS| also *CAPUM (> chief) for 

caput, whence *capus (> cAi^)) ; neuter substantives of the 
Third likewise became masculine (piper, cor, pel, nomen). 
But the neuter plural in -a was often used in a collective 
sense and treated as a feminine substantive of the First 
Declension: folia {> Jaiille) , o Audi a {>joie), labra (> lewe). 
Occasionally the singular persists as a masculine substantive 
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alongside of such forms: O.F.j^yj/beside fttiUU, cervtl (cervtau) 
beside emelle, gram beside grain*, Neuter substantives in -s 
(tempos) survive in Old French, as indeclinable substantives 
(tens ); other neuter substantives of the Third (flc men, nomen) 
joined the murs Class in Old French. 

J 75 * Analogical influences were responsible for a further 
reduction before the end of the Vulgar Latin period. The 
feminine plural in -as came to be used for the nomina¬ 
tive (-ae) as well, perhaps by analogy with the singular, 
where the nominative and accusative were identical (porta : 
porta(m) :: *portas : portas). The nominative plural of 
masculine substantives of the Third Declension was re¬ 
modelled on the analogy of the Second, whence *patri for 
patres ^muri. The nominative singular of those impaH- 
syllabic substantives in which the accent remains on the same 
syllabic throughout (mows, monteh) was remodelled on the 
accusative, by analogy with parisyllahics (cams, canem), 
whence *montis (> mmz). Feminine substantives of the 
Third which have -s in the nominative singular tended to be 
assimilated to the more numerous substantives of the First 
the nominative being rc-modclkd on the accusative (cf,§ 178)! 


Old french declensions 


176. Old French maintains to a large extent the simplified 
flexionnl system of Vulgar Latin. This is due in the main to 
the preservation of final s (cf, § lor), which enabled the 
distinction between the nominative and accusative to be kept. 
It would probably have disappeared, had it not been for the 
development of a literary tradition and the important role 
played by the schools of Gaul (cf. § 182). 

Old French substantives fall into the following classes: 

*77* Mascuukes 


Class I 


Sing, 


PL 


Noth, murs 
Obi, mur 


mur 

murs 
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This class includes: 

(а) Substantives in -us of the Second Declension (including 

V.L. accessions; §174). 

(б) Masculine parisyllabics with nom. sing. 5 n -s (panes> 

pains) , and re-modelled imparisyllabics, of the Third 
Declension (*montis > monzi § 1 75 )- 
(t) Neuter substantives in -u(m), -r (ekaskls, cutrs). 

Class II 
Sing. PL 

Nom. ptdtt pedre 

ObL pedre pedrts 

This class includes: 

(a) Substantives in -ek of die Second Declension (magister 
> maistre). 

(A) Masculine parisyllabics of the Third Declension which 
did not have -s in die nom. sing, (pater > pedre), 

Iy8. Feminines 

Glass 1 

Sing. PL 

Nom. pOTte porks 

Obi. ports porks 

This class comprises feminine substantives in -a of die First 
Declension (including V.L. accessions; § 174). 

Class II 
Sing. PL 

Nom. for[s) fors 

Obi. for fors 

Here belong feminine substantives of die Third Declension 
(including those which passed from the Hfth to the Third 
in V.L.; § 174}. This class differs from Feminine Class I 
in that the nom. sing, in -j, which is etymological in many 
substantives (lex, fuses, finis), is common in twelfth-century 
French (regular in Chretien de Troyes). I11 the thirteenth 
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century such nominatives in -s are sdll found (x, 3), but they 
disappear in the fourteenth. It is not dear whether *j here 
represents a survival of die Latin ending or is due to the 
influence of masculine substantives of the tnurs—rmtr type, 
where j is the distinctive sign of the nom. sing. If the former 
is die correct explanation, then the absence of the s in early 
Old French may be attributed to the influence of the more 
numerous feminine substantives of Class I, which make no 
distinction between the nominative and the oblique case. 


ImPARISYLLABICS 

179. The phonetic development of substantives which 
present a varying number of syllables in the nominative and 
accusative, and which had not been rc-modelled (cf. § 175), 
created a distinction which affects die stem no less than the 
ending. Those in which the accent remained on the same 
syllable had mostly been re-modelled [*MONTJS for juons), but 
in a few the original nominative persisted. Feminine im- 
parisyliabics are, by the elimination of the nominative, 
assimilated to Class II, with the exception of soror. 

With pixeo accent 
Sing. H, 

Nom. (A) cm, turns (h)onu t tonte 

Obi. [h)ome t rente (h)omes, tanks 

With shifting accent 
Sing. PI. 

Nom. emptrein tmperedor 

Obi. empertdor emperttfors 

Similarly: abts—abif, abef—abez; ber—baron, baron—barons; 
compaing — compaignon, tompaignon—tompaignons ; enfes—enfant, 
enfant—enfanz; fet—felon, felon—felons; nUs—nmf, nevof— 
nevoz; sendee—seignor, seignor—seignors; prestre—proveidre, pro- 
oeidre—prove idrts; and one feminine: suer—sorer, soms—sorors. 

A further series of masculine imparisyllabics in -o -onem 
and -us, -onrk, arose in Vulgar Latin with the Latinkarion of 
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Germanic names: Hite (Hugo) —Hiton (Hugonem); Ous — 
Oioir, ffainus—Naimon* The analogous formation of Vulgar 
Latin feminine substantives in -A, -akem may be due to the 
influence of such forms: mm — tumam 3 nonains; Eue^Evain* 

Indeclinables 

iSO- Parisyllabic substantives whose stem ends in s arc 
thereby precluded from preserving the distinction between 
the nominative and accusative* and are in Old French in¬ 
declinable: cors t meis, pais t j biz (< pectus) f tens, wiz* 

181. The distinctive feature of the Old French declension 
of substantives is die preservation of and this was ac¬ 
centuated by the change which its presence sometimes 
brought about in the final consonant of the sterna 
s combined with d* i 7 s£, to give ts (graphy z) : pUz — p^t\ 
escuz — tscuf, OfZ (hostes}— or/ (hgstem). 

$>ts {graphy ^) under the influence of preceding n f 
(which were depalatahzcd) or n {<mn* ns ); uelz later ieus t 
mil or wrV; poinz—poing; danz (dominos)— dan\ an? — an. 
ms>Tzi jQrz—j$m, 

Before j of the ending, f t p, c disappear: hues—bucf\ cols, 
ecus — crip, coup; sas — sac; while / (</ or f) is vocalized to m 
ckevaus — chival. 

1S2. The flexion al system outlined above began to dis¬ 
integrate in the course of the twelfth century, and tliat it 
should have done so at such an early date may be dne to 
die fact that it had been in some measure artificially main¬ 
tained. The Erst sign of disintegration is the uncertainty in 
the use of the Rational -j which distinguished die norm sing, 
of most masculine substantives and was fitfully maintained 
in certain feminine substantives (c£ § 178). Masculine sub¬ 
stantives of Class II tend to be assimilated to Class I, often 
adding s in die nom. sing + {ptfitSy/mtSy etc*); and the same 
tendency may be observed in imparisyllabics (c&mpainz, bits, 
tmpetms, etc.). This uncertainty in the use of ficxional -* was 
one of a number of factors which led early to a confusion 
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of the nominative and the oblique forms, and the elimination 

of the two-case system, In fact, the OJd French two-case sys¬ 
tem appears as a momentary' stabilization of the process which 
tended naturally to the complete elimination of flexions and 
to the development of a purely analytic language. Syntactic 
influences, therefore, combine with phonetic developments 
(e,g. the tendency of final s to become mute before a word 
beginning with a consonant) to make it increasingly difficult 
to maintain die cases. The distinction of form gradually gives 
place to a distinction which depends entirely on the place 
of the words in the sentence and upon auxiliary devices, such 
as prepositions. The impersonal on alone preserves the dis¬ 
tinction of form, in that it can only be used as the subject 
of a sentence, whereas homme (like other accusatives) has 
become generalized. The confusion of the nominative and 
the oblique case sometimes took the form of a substitution 
of the former for the latter (Jifc,jS£r for Jil), but as the oblique 
form was far more frequently used and as flexional s tended 
in any case to become mute, it is as a rule the oblique (accusa¬ 
tive) case that has survived, 

I S3, Old French nominative forms survive in a few words, 
generally terms in frequent use as subjects or vocatives, or 
preserved in fixed locutions: ancitre, chemtre, copain (for com- 
pain , nom. of compagnon), fils, gars beside gar fan (acc.), on 
beside homme (acc.), pdtre beside Learned pasttur, peintre, 
pride, queux, sire {< *seior) beside sieur (<+se[ORem); proper 
names: Louis, Charles, Jacques , Georges, The nom. suer, sirur 
(< sokor) , owing to its frequent use as a vocative, survived 
at the expense of soror (< sororem) and gave rise to a new 
plural stars fours); nonne and nonnain, putt and puiain have 
survived as independent substantives. 

184. While the two-case system was fairly well main¬ 
tained in Central French throughout the twelfth century, it 
had broken down more or less completely in Anglo-Norman 
by [200. In the course of the thirteenth century, Central 
French too tends more and more to eliminate the nominative, 
and by the end of the fourteenth the oblique form is general- 
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ized. Nominative forms continue to be used, but with little 
regard to the morphological value of flcxional This can 
be clearly seen from Villon's attempt to write a BaUadt eft 
uitil frattfoys. 

185. By the beginning of the fifteenth century the ease 
distinction had completely disappeared, and there remained 
only tire distinction between singular and plural. Tins too 
disappeared when final j became mute, and survives only in 
those substantives which show a modification of the final 
consonant before -s {animal^animaux) or in liaison with a 
word beginning with a vowel (cf. § 135)' ^ other words 
the distinction of form is maintained only in spelling, and 
number can only be Indicated in the spoken language by the 
form of the determinant (definite article, etc.), or by the 
context. The number of substantives which show a modifica¬ 
tion of the stem in the plural has been substantially reduced 
(a) by the re-modelling of die plural on the singular: bah for 
O.F, baax, pi, of bah, emails for O.F. corneas, ph of comeil; 
or, less frequently, the reverse: geaou for O.F- gtnoil, pi. 
gtnoux'i chan for O.F. chai, pi. choux. (i) by the preservation 
or restoration in spelling of letters which had ceased to 
be sounded; this led In many cases to their being pronounced 
(cf. § 1 to ff.): coqs for O.F. «w; sacs for O.F. sas; chtfs for 
O.F. c/m, chih, These two influences account for such double 
forms as ckux — cith, aitux—aiculs (with distinction of meaning); 
they are still operative and are responsible for the tendency 
observable in present-day French to pronounce baufs as ig/i 
eufs as For the use of x as the sign of the plural, see 

§ 157 - 

ADJECTIVES 

i8fi. As in substantives, the nominative case and accu¬ 
sative case alone survived. The case distinction disappeared 
regularly in the singular of fern, -a forms and by analogy 
in the fcm. sing, of other adjectives (cf. the nom. sing, grant 
(crandis ),fort (fortis), etc.) except imparisyllabics, and in 
the fcm. pi. of all adjectives. The nom. pi. of adjectives or the 
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Third Declension was re-modelled on the analogy of the 
bonus type, whence *granw for crashes. The nom. sing, of 
itnparisyllabics was re-modelled on the accusative (* valentis 
for valbns, O.F. vaiUanz). The neuter survived only in the 
singular, being used exclusively as the attribute of an im¬ 
personal subject. It is in form indistinguishable from the 
masc. acc. Adjectives whose stem ends in -s naturally show 
no case distinction (Aar, corteis, Jranttu, gros). Adjectives 
which in Latin had a common form for the masc, and fcm. 
early showed a tendency to pass into the more numerous 
bonus -A -tm class, and such forms as tousta, acra are 
attested from the Vulgar Latin period. 

187. Old French adjectives fall into the following classes: 


Masc. 
Nom. bans 
Obi. bon 


Class la 

Sing. 

Fem. Neuter 
bone bon 


PI. 


Masc. 

bon 

bans 


Fem. 

bam 


To tills cl ass conform all Latin adjectives In -us - a -uw, Those 
which developed a supporting a (cf. § ag.) naturally make no 
distinction between the masc. acc. sing, and the fem. sing., 
between the masc. acc. pi. and the fem. pi, c.g. rode (= rapi- 
dum or rapida{m} ) ■ —roides (= rapidos or rapidas). 

Class li 


Masc. 
Nom. tendre 
Obi. tendre 


Sing. 

Fem. Neuter 
tendre tendre 


PI. 

Masc. Fcm. 
tendre 


tendres 


Undies 


To this class belong adjectives of three terminations in -er 
(tener tenera tenerum), They differ from those of Class I a 
only in presenting no -s in the masc. nom. sing. 


Masc. 
Nom. grant 
Obi grant 


Class II 

Sing, 

Fem, Neuter 
grant grant 


PJ. 

Masc. Fem. 


grant 

grim *"**« 
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To this class belong adjectives which in Latin had a com¬ 
mon Form for the masc. and fem. (fortis, gravis, mortaius), 
including re-modcllcd ImparisyllabiGS of the Third Declension 
(ra£t&ntc). The feature of this class is the absence of -e in the 
feminine, no distinction being made between the masc* acc. 
sing, and the fem. sing., between the masc. acc. pi, and the 
fem. pi. As in fem. substantives of Class II, an occasional 
-1 is found in the fern, nom* sing, [grantJorz); ef. laquex xi, 53* 


ImpaRISYI-LARICS 


PL 

Masc, Fem. 
meillor miliors 
nuilhrs meillors 


Sing. 


Masc. Fem. Neuter 


Nom* mieldre mieldre . > 
Obi. meillor meillor 


This class consists exclusively of those synthetic Compara¬ 
tives which had survived (cf. § 19a). 

188* What has been said in the foregoing paragraphs on 
the hesitation in the use of fictional *i and on the breakdown 
of the two-case system applies with equal Force to adjectives. 
In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries adjectives of the tendre 
type (Glass I A) frequently take s in the masc. nom. sing., as 
do also adjectives of the grant type (Class II) in the fem. nom. 
sing. The nominative disappears about the end of the four¬ 
teenth century and with it the distinction between the neuter 
and masculine* The distinction of number is also largely 
obliterated, as in substantives. Phonetic changes brought 
about by -s, while it was still sounded, maintain such distinc¬ 
tions as royal—rej/aax, but re-modelling of the plural on the 
singular (or vice versa) and the influence of orthography 
have often obliterated hem; see secs (0.1’. ses) , vif- vtfs 
(O.T, oil); nouveau (O.F. noiiVtl)—nowaeaax\ beau (O.F, M)— 
beaux-Jau {03. Jot)—faus\ mou (O.F* ml)—moux\ mettx (O.F* 
jd e il)—vieux\ the forms nouvel, etc. being preserved in Modern 
French only if the following word begins with a vowel (cf, 
§ 135). The plural of adjectives in -at appears regularly as 
-aux, but in recent borrowings it is often formed from tire 
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singular by merely adding s {finals, fatals)', sometimes there 
is hesitation between -als and what is instinctively felt to be 
the normal plural aux ): finaux is rare; nasattx seems to have 
triumphed; sometimes the plural is simply avoided (glacial ). 

189. The majority of Old French adjectives showed 
feminine forms in -e, and even those which originally lacked 
-e (Class II) were gradually re-modelled on the bonus (bens) 
type. This process began in Vulgar Latin (cf. § 186) and is 
reflected in deux—douce (O, F. dolce < *dulcia) ,fol—folle, mol — 
nolle, cartels — corteise. An increasing number of adjectives 
take -e in the Old French and Middle French periods; grande 
(attested eleventh century), forte , verte, tele, qtitk, brieve, 
grieve (all attested twelfth century); adjectives in -ai, -el, -U, 

cut , and present participles used adjectivally: mortelle, generate, 
vile, gent ilk, vaillante, puissante. But the etymological forms 
without ~t continue to be used throughout the fifteenth and 
to some extent in the sixteenth century; they survive to the 
present day in certain fossilized expressions and proper names; 
grand'mht, grand 1 rue (where the apostrophe is wrongly intro¬ 
duced to indicate the supposed loss of-*), Rochefort, Villefort, 
and the adverbs prudemment (< pru dents; -f- hente) , comtarn- 
ment, diligemmtnt, thquemment, patiemment, etc. (cf. § ,146). 

190. In a certain number of adjectives of the bonus (bans) 
type, the masculine was rc-modcllcd on the feminine, and they 
were thus brought into line with those adjectives (rode; § 187) 
which had from the beginning a supporting t in the masc. 
and therefore did not distinguish masc. and fern, in the 
oblique case; large (O.F. lore) — Urge, triste (O.F. inz)^triste, 
roidt (O.F. rail) — roide, vide (O.F. vuit}—vide, chemve (O.F. 
hauf)—chauve. A determining factor was undoubtedly the 
excessive divergence in form between masc. and fern.; but the 
feminine was adopted also because it was the more sonorous 
form and in some cases found more support in die Latin 
cognate forms (largus, tristjs, etc,). 

191. There was thus a whole series of adjectives which did 
not permit of a distinction of gender. With the disappearance 
of final » this threatened to become true of all adjectives, but 
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the development of the final consonant had in the meantime 
created a further differentiation which allowed of a dis¬ 
tinction of gender without the articulation of 3 . (a) The 
consonant had become final in the masc., but remained in- 
tcr vocal in the fern. down to the time when 9 became mute, 
whence a twofold dwdoprncnt in uif- — vive, sauf -sainx, ittttf-— 
neuve, actif- — active, hlanc — -blanche, sec — siche', also, before the 
re-modelling of the masc., lore—large , etc. {§ >90)- O.F./ra#- 
teseke (Francisca), lange (longa) were re-modelled on the 
most, Jranceis , lone (later long), ($) The disappearance from 

pronunciation of final consonants (§§ tss^ 1 ) coincided more 
or less with the disappearance of t; the efforts made to main¬ 
tain the latter, and its persistence in spelling, saved the pre¬ 
ceding consonant from extinction and at the same time 
preserved the open quality of die tonic v owel. Feminine -c 
is in Modern French a mere graphic device indicating that the 
preceding consonant is pronounced and, in certain cases, that 
the preceding vowel is open. This function is shared to some 
extent by such devices as the doubling of the consonant and the 
use of accents: so (jot)—s^t (svitt), b 5 (bon )—bon (bonne), bo 
(to)—ba:s (tow), epe (dpais)—(ipaisse), ru rus 

(raiusf), i&ti (^rnh/)—iatitj (gentille), IS (long)—lo: S (longue), 
pati (petit )—patit (petite), gra (grand) gr&:d (grande), d£mje 
(Amirr'j—dcrnj?:r (demure), stiie sdift (sujette), 

kople (cmpbt)—kGpl& {compute), (c) If the stem ends in a 
vowel or in a final consonant which is pronounced, the dis¬ 
tinction of gender disappears completely; aigu—aigue , cruel - 
cruelle, pareil—pareille, meiltcur—meillem. 

Comparison of adjectives 

192. The Comparative and the Superlative were normally 
expressed in Classical Latin by means of synthetic forms 
(major, maximus, etc.). In Vulgar Latin the analytic forms 
consisting of the adverbs macis or plvs+ adjective, which were 
rare in Classical Latin, arc gradually extended, and plus + adj. 
is the regular form in Old French. This development is in 
accord with the general analytic trend of the language. 
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A Few synthetic forms of the Comparative have survived 
in Modem French: moire (< major) — majtvr (<majorem), 
moindre For O.F. mendre (< minor) — mineur for O.F. meneur 
(< mlvorem), O.F. mitidrt {< melior)— mtiUeur (< melidrem) t 
ttikiut O.F. mielz (< melius}, pire (< pejor)— O.F. ptjor 
(< pejorem), piusieurs O.F. plusors, piuism (<L,L. plurjores 
influenced by plus). Others did not outlive the Middle 
Ages: graindre—graigwrJmndre—fagTtor Joindre survives in the 
form gindre. For the declension of these forms, see § 187. 
Survivals of the synthetic Superlative are O.F. pefines 
(<pessimus) and pmismtf {< prqximus). The Old French 
forms In -rimer (-jssimus) arc Learned formations (altismes, 
fortismts, grandismes, saintismts), as arc also the modern forms 
in -issime, which arc partly due to Italian influence (iltus- 
irissimf, rio/rendisiime). 


GENDER OF SUBSTANTIVES 

193. The distribution of French substantives between the 

masculine and feminine gender is in the main inherited from 
Latin, For the fate of neuter substantives, cf. § 174. But the 
tendency to identify a certain ending with one or other gender 
continued in Vulgar Latin and French. Wc have already 
seen how neuter plurals in -a came to be treated as feminine 
substantives and how feminine substantives of other declen¬ 
sions tended to be assimilated to the -a declension (*clacta 
for clacies). Names of trees ending in -us passed from the 
fern, to the masc. under the influence of the ending : finus> te 
pin (It. Sp. pino), fraxik u$> le Jtesne (It. frassino, Sp. 
fresno), and with them arbor >arbre (it. a I hero ’ Sp. 
arbol); flos, floris joined the feminine substantives in -is 
(but It. il Tiorc); sorex and vxrvex (later berbex) were 
re-moddlcdonthcanalogy of ftAnixRADlcEM, etc. and became 

fem* la jowm s la brebis. 

194. Similarly French » continues to be identified with the 
feminine gender. The tendency to treat as feminine the sub- 
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stantivra ending in * l is particularly strong if they begin 
with a vowel, in which case the definite article, being elided, 
does not help to maintain the distinction, In the sixteenth 
century this also applied to the indefinite article (t«! and ane 
both being pronounced Sn before a vowel); accordingly we 
find considerable hesitation as to the gender of such words 
in writers of that time. Thus affaire (<i cf. x, 241 

xiv, 16), limite (limttem m.) have, after a period of hesitation 
in die sixteenth century, become fem.; abimt, bronze, chanrn, 
panache have remained masc. in spite of similar hesitation. 
This sometimes dates from the Middle Ages (silence, jmrtn, 
ordre, nitrite, derate, xu, 40) . 

j 95. Bu t more often other factors combine with the presence 
of-* to induce hesitation and change. Thus amove (armarium) 
and icritoirt (scriptorium) have become fem. under the 
influence of numerous fem. substantives in -otrt. The ety¬ 
mologizing tendency of sixteenth-century scholars and gram¬ 
marians is responsible for considerable hesitation and some 
changes: tenure (< opera), originally fem., was made masc. 
to correspond with Latin neuter opus, but has survived as 
such only in certain tcclinical meanings (Pmarre de V. Hugo 
‘his work considered as an artistic whole 1 , It gros-aavrt. It 
so us -ativre); Hikes (deuctas), associated with delictum, was 
treated as masc. in the sixteenth century, and this gender 
survives in the rarely used It dilice, 

196. Other changes result from formal or semantic asso¬ 
ciations : donw (It. a l l*ar me) becomes fem.in the seventeenth 
century ^armf, mmsonge (<*MENTmorncA derived from 
mentitus) becomes masc. # songe ; ranc&ut (for ranqueur) show's 
change of both spelling and gender under the influence of 
caur. Semantic associations account for hesitation between 
masc. and fem. in aprfa-midi (usually masc.} folder apres- 
dinit t apris-souplt; minuit (O.F, mu mil) was influenced by 
midi and, after hesitation in the sixteenth and seventeenth 

1 The tendency is *0 strong that certain feminine substantives have 
been provided with an unstymologicsl i (fa euilttre), And certain mascu¬ 
line substantives have been deprived uf theirs \pidtmi). 
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centuries, became masc.; gens, regularly fern, in Old French 
(gent< oe.yteh), has become masc. owing to its use in tire 
plural as the equivalent of 'homines', the fern. surviving in 
set expressions {vuiltes gens t ptiles gens) (cf. § 170}; hesitation 
has led to the formulation of subtle rules at various periods, 
the latest finding being contained in the Ministerial Decree 
of tgoi, according to which gens may be treated uniformly 
as a fem. substantive. 

197. Change of gender sometimes results from change of 
function: rien (<rem) as a fem, substantive did not survive 
the Old French period; as a negative particle it is logically 
neuter and is therefore treated as masc, [Hurt n’eit arriP ); per- 
some used as an indefinite negative pronoun is similarly masc. 
{Perwane n'est arriui), though formerly sometimes feminine. 
Used as a substantive it is fem., but syllepsis is common in 
the plural (cf, gens) and was commended by Vaugelas (Faire 
rire des persomus qtri ne rient qiu quand Us oeulent, Mol. Imp, 
de V. sc. 1); chose is masc. when used with a neuter meaning 
in combination with quelque or autre {Quelque chose est atrip 
but Qjulques ckoses sent amoks ). Cf, the neuter use of chose 
in familiar language to denote a person (le Petit Chose— title 
of a novel by A. Baudot). 

198, As the above examples w ill show, a variety of factors 
may combine to induce hesitation or change. An interesting 
case is that of substantives in -cur. Abstract substantives in 
-on became fern, in Vulgar Latin, probably under the in¬ 
fluence of other abstract substantives, which are generally 
fem. Their number was increased by new formations in -eur 
{froideur, laideur, etc.}. The scholars of the Renaissance at¬ 
tempted to restore the original gender, and their efforts 
found support in the confusion of ua and une before a vowel 
(un erreur ; cf. § 194) and in the existence of common masc, 
substantives in -tut: htur for e-Ur (< auourium) and its com¬ 
pounds bonhtur, malkeur (cf. § G0); pk ur , labeur (verbal sub- 
stan Lives bompleurer, labourer) . But after a period of hesitation 
the Old French gender prevailed, except in humeur (m.); 
diskonneur (m.) and honneur (sporadically treated as masc. 
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from the fourteenth century) were perhaps influenced by 
bonheur; { bon)heur, (1 natyteur, tabeur remain masc., although 
fluctuating in the Middle Ages + 

199, Later borrowings from Latin show the same treat- 
ment of gender as Popular words, but hesitation was formerly 
very common, owing partly to the popular tendency to give 
them the gender corresponding with their ending or form 
(cimttrre, ipisode , exercice), partly to the lack of a traditional 
gender in the case of derivatives [jstoiwoir/fj atmistiee ), iisW - 
mobile has been exposed to a variety of influences: St appears 
fiestas an adjective about 1875 (unevoUvreautomobile); whence, 
by ellipsis, une automobile, which has to contend with un auto¬ 
mobile domicile , h stensile, etc.). Borrowings from foreign 
languages generally keep their original gender, but excep¬ 
tions are common as the result of formal or semantic associa¬ 
tions : ombre lie {It. ombrello), romance (Sp. romance) owe 
their fcm. gender to association with substantives in *elle 
-fljwr; populace (It. populaccio) has become fcm. after 
prolonged hesitation. 

200. Some apparent changes of gender result from ellipsis: 
un (ekien de) Terre-neuire, le (pin de) Champagne , te (SafrrtU d) 
vaptur, utie {automobile de) trente ckevattx, un [fiacre de) remise, une 
[horloge d) pendule beside le pendule (pendulum) ‘pendulum 1 . 
On the analogy of la [file de) Saint Jean, etc., la floel is found 
beside le jV«f< (niURNUw) natalem. A number of changes 
of gender are unexplained: lietre (m.), wi^ agglutinated 
article, for ierre (chedera); it/ (<aetatem )*hioer?; art 
(< arteu) both masc. and fcm. in O.F. as in Sp. and Prov. 
dent (< dentem) both masc. and fcm, in O.F. ;rafr(< mare) 

; paroi (< par(i)eteh) . 

201. Of the many hesitations that have not persisted one 
may further cite: (d) in Latin: dies, 1 frons, pulvis, perdixj 
( i) dating from the Middle Ages: lange, mjstire, office (f) fre¬ 
quent in the sixteenth century : dge, eartilage, image, tige ; and 
as late as the seventeenth: caprice, gage , melange, orage, ouvrage , 
squeUtte, The following still fluctuate: apris-midi, humour, 

1 O.F. di (in,), i, 4; II, 13 , Survives in midi, tumti „ tic. 
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automne, delict (masc. sing,, fern. pi.). In other cases hesitation 
persists in an attenuated form with differentiation of meaning: 
amour {< amorem m.) is now masc., after prolonged hesita¬ 
tion dating from Middle French, but in the plural it is still 
sometimes fem, in poetic language; espace (<spatium} now 
masc., but former hesitation has led to tire preservation of 
une espace as a printing term ; foudrt (<fulgur) has become 
fem. owing to final e, but fa foudre is still permissible in the 
figurative sense an foudrt dt guerre', periode (peri onus f.) is 
masc, only in the sense of‘degree’ or ‘stage 3 ; wilt (< vela) 
hesitated under the influence of velum, the hesitation being 
utilized to distinguish la milt 'sail 1 from It voile ‘veil 3 , 

202, In other cases the so-called double gender results 
from the phonetic and orthographic identity of two separate 
words, (a) Cognate words: le tripe (ccrisfum) ‘crape ’—la 
cripe (verbal subst. from criper) ‘pancake’; fa critique ‘critic’ 
—la critique ‘criticism’; I* Jaunt ‘faun 1 —la fount (der. from 
ylitfjjr ^ Jlore ) fauna ’; le maneftt (< *manicum from manus) 
‘handle’ —la manche (<mamca) ‘sleeve’; fa mJmoire (*me- 
morium) ‘memoir 1 —fa mbnoire (memoria) ‘memory’; fa mode 
(late borr. from modus) ‘method’ ‘mood’—fa mode (early 
borr. from modus) ‘fashion’; le paste (It. posto) ‘station’ 
‘office’—fa paste (cposita) ‘mail 3 ; fa garde, fa guide, m aide, 
un enseigne, un manauvre, un trompette arc derived from fa 
garde, etc. with change of gender in accord with meaning 
‘he who guards’, etc, (cf! § 548). (b) Words which have 
become homophonous through phonetic evolution and are 
not cognate: le cache (<?) ‘passage-boat 3 , fa cache (Germ, 
kutschc) ‘coach’—fa cache (der. from cochon) 'sow', fa 
cache (<?) ‘notch’; lefaux (< falsuh )—la faux (<falcem)* 
le hm (liber) ‘book’—fa Hurt (<libra} ‘pound’; fa mousse 
(It. mozzo) ‘cabin-boy’—fa mousse (Germ, mos) ‘moss’* 
le page (It.-Gr, paggio)—fa page (pagina) ‘page of book’* 
fa polk (pallium) ‘canopy’—fa polk (< patella) ‘frying- 
panfa jemiw (<sommum) ‘nap’—fa somme (<summa) ‘sum’ 
fa somme (<sagma) ‘burden 3 ; fa tour (verbal subst. from 
burner) ‘turn’—fa tour (<turrem) ‘tower’; fa vague (vagus) 
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4 void*—fa mgtit (Scand + v&g-r) ( wave’; It vase (vas) *■vase — 
fa vast (Dutch w a sc) 'silt*. 

DIFFERENTIATION OF FORM TO INDICATE SEX 1 

203. Substantives which denote persons or the higher 
animals sometimes show a differentiation of form to indicate 
sex. Those denoting persons are often adjectives used sub- 
stanttvaJly and therefore present a regular feminine form: 
ekritim — chr£tienne y jumem (< geadelLOH) — ‘justt&Ui (< gemella), 
cousin — eousine t ami — untie ^ epoux (< sfonsum)— spouse, paystm 
paysanntf uoisin — uaisitu* Matty others follow the analogy of 
adjectives; haronn# } Home, ckmsti (for older Ike or cagnt), 
giant* t formed on baron t etc., and even vaurwmt, fainiante* 
Sometimes it is the masc. that is analogical: veuve alone 
existed in Old French; veuf is a modern creation on the 
analogy of muf—netm, 

204, Substantives in -eur present feminines of different 
types , (d) -cure is rare in Modern French* c-g- pTuure t an 
analogical formation which has replaced older ffWFtSse* 
prieuressty prims*- (A) -ease (the result of a confusion of -ear 
with -eux, cf. § 12B) is common in forms derived from verbs: 
l is cut— tiseusiy menteur—men tens* y blancMssevr — hlanchissmse^ (e) 
-eresse fa found in pichtresst which is a re-mod citing of O.F, 
peefuriz (< feccatricem), the unusual -iz being replaced by 
-sjjfj and in enchantress* = 0 ,F. enchanter# (< escantator) 
H- -esse, (if) -trice was borrowed from Latin -trix, »trigem, 
and is regularly used to form the fern- of Learned words in 
-ear: lectetir—lectrice t tidtup—aelrm* 

30 J. The ending -esse (also formerly written -esc* and -tee) 
fa derived from L.L. -issa (borrowed from Greek -icrea) which 
was wid dy used t abb atissa > ah hesse , diaconissa > diaeon- 
nesse. In French, -esse was used to form the feminine of many 
substantives: comic — emits**, diets — d*c$st\ later: hdte hfiUsse, 
docteuT—docivresse, dm—finesse* Many feminines In -esse did 
not survive the sixteenth century [cUrc — dergtssc) \ maitresse 

* This action bebngs strictly speaking to Chapter vi, but is inlroduccd 
here for convenicnccn 
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and traitress* have triumphed, although formerly maltre and 
(mitre served as both masc. and fern. 

206- A derivative or cognate form is often used to supply 
a missing gender: canard is derived from the fern, cane under 
the influence of O.F. malart ; cochon has given a derivative 
cock; dittdon is a derivative of dinde \ NEPOs, nepotem and 
NEPns, jteptem could be used in Latin for either sex, but 
nepotem (> ntoeu) was restricted in Vulgar Latin to the masc. 
and a fcm. neptia (> niece) created on neptew; eompagnt ss 
the fem. corresponding to compaing fO.F. nom. of compagnon) ; 
gouvemante, servante {fcm. of pres, part.) supply lire fem. to 
goumneur, servi tear; mult is die fcm. of O.F. mul { < mulum), since 
replaced by its derivative mulet. Borrowed feminine forms 
arc: tmpereuT—imptmtriit, chanteur—cantatrice (It. eantatricc) 
beside the popular cfiantwse, ambassadeur—ambassadric* (It. 
ambasciadricc), fflbreu — Htbmique (Lat.-Gr. hebraicus). 
In other cases the distinction of sex is traditionally indicated 
by different words, which may or may not be cognate; 
fils—pile, rot — reine; but frbt — sour, cheval—jument. 

207. Some substantives denoting persons possess no feminine 
(iaioain, mddtein, professeur, peintre, sculpUur). This deficiency 
is made good, as required, by prefixing the word fmm [unt 
femme auteur, etc.) just as in Middle French the lack of a masc. 
of veuve was supplied by un komme veuve. But such devices are 
felt to be cumbrous, and various analogical feminines have 
been created, none of which has however been officially 
recognized (autrice, eighteenth century5 une auteur, eighteenth 
century; and the monstrous Anglicism, authoress*, nineteenth 
century); apocaU bids fair to receive this recognition. The 
same difficulty in the ease of animals is overcome by adding 
femellt, the article remaining masc. (un ilipkant femellt) ; the 
lack of a masc. being made good in a similar way (une baieine 
male). Some words vary in gender without varying in form 
(itive, enfant). Others show a contradiction between gramma¬ 
tical gender and sex (lasentineUe, la vedette, and mctonymically 
used connaissance, dupe , nerve, victime, bas-bleu). 
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SYNTAX OF THE SUBSTANTIVE 
208. The tendency to substitute a prepositional phrase for 
flexions penisls through Vulgar Law, into French, but the 
oblique case continued in Old French to fulfil certarn func¬ 
tion^ other than those of the direct object and prepwi- 
tional case. It was often used as an indirect object (I, B, 11, 

n, rn, a 7; rv, 49, '<»» *'”> 

the Latin ablative in absolute constructions (t, 8 , Fu.cn 
LfrlWI.. ■ .W»rrs M. 7 »). With v* » - 

it is used to denote place, direction or manor* (TcM, 

ckunttt e Brier e (htmitis, Rcl. 4°5» • on P ( l P ‘ 
dam,h„l Ref. M07)icf. Mod.F. j/t Jcmearc place Sand Mtchcl, 

Xm du,au ?' t T,T™ 

price, continue to be denoted by the oblique case but* to 
French iisatre often requires a preposition where Old French 
dispensed with it: Rtstparti le lendmam I U ** 

trob hurts; II a «ndu cette maison cent mtUejrana, but It 

cmi dt pkuvoir pendant trots jours. substantives 

200. The oblique case of proper names or of subsm^cs 

Christ! name and family name (>» ^“t). An im.taUon 
of such survivals is to be observer in na ™ . ' § a ,- n( . 

dons, firms (place Cairltclla, fan y _ f ■ 

' i * ^ ^tr clly distinguishable from a sub¬ 

stantive being sometime. h d) W* c f. unt robe matron). 

in form but plural (or collective) m meaning, § 3 
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A special point of interest is the number of the substantive 
in such expressions as profits de femme. In marked contrast with 
English, French shows a decided preference for the singular. 
In spoken French die quesdon hardly arises, as the plural 
is generally indistinguishable from the singular. The rule is 
therefore a literary one and is consonant with the gradual 
rationalization of the French language: the qualifying sub¬ 
stantive becomes generic, and therefore logic demands, that 
it shall be singular (Jtmx dt battf ); when the substantive is 
itself qualified this naturally does not apply {des peaux dt 
bxufs d'Auvergne); other exceptions are probably due to 
assimilation {des articles de revues,des peaux d’animaux). Assimila¬ 
tion also accounts for such constructions as tiente francs de 
perdus; cf. the assimilation of gender in ant diabU de maison, 
une dr Me d'idte, tin# goutie de repandue. 


SYNTAX OF THE ADJECTIVE 

2i i. Adjectives, whether used attribu lively or prcdica- 
rively, agree in case, gender and number with the substantive 
they qualify. With O.F . se ctamer ‘to be called’, sefaire ‘to 
become', f# temr d {pour) ‘to consider oneself’ the nominative 
is regular (iv, i); but as the active meaning of these verbs 
had not been entirely obliterated, the accusative is sometimes 
found; cf. the Modern French hesitation between tilt a Fair 
bonne and tile a fait bon, 

212. The survival of the neuter accounts for a number of 
apparent exceptions, for it was not only used prcdicativcly 
with a neuter subject {Qo est bet) but adverbially in such 
expressions as vendre chief . Many of these have survived and 
others have been created by analogy {fatter has, chanter faux, 
Unir bon, risquer gros , porter net , tomber juste, pestr lotted, voir elair, 
man her droit, tomber dru, tenir feme, taper dur , sentir mauvais) 
When such expressions are used passively and the adjective 
stands before die participle, there is in Old French a tendency 
to make it agree {Con ctiiere acketee tsi vaillance, Toblcr, Verm. 
Beitr . t, p. 75 IT.); cf. also x, gti. A similar hesitation in the 
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case of adjectives used adverbially with a following adjective 
existed in Old French, and Che agreement » P*«*“ 
such expressions as fmUra pmdB mmla, JUmfrMe alases, 
letrl regularly agreed with the adjective in O.F. («t ** « 
plans, espees totes mus) ; but in the seventeenth century \ augelas 
and the Academy, interpreting tout as an adverb sueweded 
after some resistance in imposing the invariability of tout, 
while admitting toule, toutes before a feminine adjective be- 
rinninE with a consonant (toute diamante, toutescharmnnUs) 
onT ground of euphony Similarly VaugclasruLng (which 
now affects only spelling) has been acccptc b t 

{oiler nu puds, nu-ttU, but pieds nus, UU mi '>•"***"’“* 
UJTJf hiurfet demit. Cf. also tenir haul la tile, but tenir lath 

hade; avoir de Vargentplein ses packs, but T" * aria . 

dWfflf - ci-iomt lafacture, but la future a-jmnte. The invar a 
bilifv of the adjective in such locutions MJfeus seal d 

seal-;A guoi bon la guerre? is likewise due to their ^yerbm for^ 
The curious use of the feminine for a neuter 
depressions as Vot/s en verrez de belles ; en dire dt bonnes is pi 0 y 

^e to ellipsis (of thus or nouvelksl). Various e*p action 
have been invcn of// Va ichappi belle (ellipsis of »■): b * lu 
might here be explained as a mere spelling for the old neuter 

“ The modem rule the. an adjective qualifying several 
gubsundves stands in the plural, and in the mascuhnejf 
they ai'c of different genders, dates from Malherbe- ^lore 
him the same liberty obtained as in Latin *»■ to “ J 
adjective agree with the nearest (xvi, 5) (§ 3 a 0 * 

SEE the modern rule arc still numerous de hem 

vie el mem, des sentiments et des crojxmes rehguuses). 

Comparative and superlative 

21a Of the synthetic forms, meilleur, motndre, pirc (together 

witl. the adverbs »»>««, /■“) *“™ e “ 

hi Mod F-, but plus mauvais, plus petit, plus mat 

S^lrTSlatrf P.V., ».Wrr, pis from the spoken 

language, mU» being used only In the abstract sense. In 


ft fi 
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popular speech plus is sometimes prefixed to such synthetic 
forms {pluspin, plus mknx). 

215. The comparative was also used in O.F. and Mid.F. 

as a relative superlative (cf. Latin vaudior ‘the 

stronger of the two hands’): Talent lor 1vies e Its chmins plus 
grang, Rol. 2464; Et lujt devious donner le nom du plaisir plus 
favorable, plus doux el nature!, Mont, 1, xx. This use has survived 
in Mod.F. only after a possessive pronoun or the partitive 
de (C'est tout te qtdily a de plus beau). Elsewhere the article 
is now compulsory, as is also its repetition if the adjective 
follows the substantive. 

216. The absolute superlative, for which Classical Latin 
used the same form as for the relative superlative, is rendered 
in French by prefixing to the adjective an adverb of intensity 
{him, fort, etc.); O.F. also used par. moult, trap (in the sense 
of trls: Trop nos est lain? Charles, Rol. 1100). The choice of the 
adverb is often determined by passing fashion and a striving 
for effect, and the weakening through constant use leads to 
its replacement (1/ est trh riche—il est extrlmement riche—il est 
korriblemeni riche). 

217- If the second term of the comparison is a pronoun 
or substantive, O.F. generally introduces it by de (iv, 51 ■ 
Meiltor vassalnoutcnla cart delui, Rol. 775}. This construction, 
which is a continuation of the Latin ablative construction, 
is preserved in Mod.F. only before a numeral (plus de dix. 
francs). In all other cases que («* Lat. ftUAii) was used, and, 
as a negative is implied, an expletive ne was prefixed to the 
verb; but ne has never been compulsory and has practically 
disappeared from popular speech (cf. §455). Old French 
often introduced lire or fain as a ‘verbum vicarium* before 
the second term of th e comparison {Plus est isnels que nett est uns 
falconsiRol. 1 57a), and this is still common in die seventeenth 
century. If the second term consists of two substantives 
they were formerly linked by ne (seventeenth-century n} 
[Plus est isnels qued espeniers n’aronde, Rol. 1535); in Mod.F. 
by et or ou. 
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Place of the attributive adjective 

21S. The position of the adjective was freer in O.F., and 
even in the sixteenth century (xv, 33; xvi, 86), than in 
Mod.F, TJiis is most dearly illustrated by adjectives of colour 
(la Rugt Mer, blanches mahtf}, which in Mod.F. always follow, 
unless used figuratively. Yet m en in Mod.F. the place of the 
adjective is anything hut fixed. One can at most say that 
the usual place is after the substantive, but that a number 
of common adjectives (often monosyllabic) generally precede 
(hoi 1, gras, jeuite, long, haul, mauoais, etc.). The place of the 
adjective is often determined by considerations of euphony 
and style: it is contrary to normal rhythm to place a long 
adjective before a short substantive. The differentiation of 
meaning according to position, which certain Mod.F. adjec¬ 
tives present, is likewise a gradual development and is due, 
partly to the tendency of adj. -hsubst. to become more or Jess 
fused and often to develop a special meaning (J age femme, 
petit paitt, un oral conie i a pure fairy-tale ), partly to the 
tendency to place the adjective after the substantive if it 
preserves its full qualifying force (urn histoire vrtde as opposed 
to fetiue, etc.}. Consequently, if the adjective is used as a 
mere epithet or figuratively, it precedes; if used in its literal, 
full sense, it follows. This usage is most clearly exemplified 
in aneien, brace, dernier, franc, grand, meckant, pauure, petit, sage, 
triste , crai ; for certain, different, m/me, propre, second, seal, this 
differentiation did not yet exist in the seventeenth century. 


NUMERALS 

Cardinals 

219. The majority of the cardinal numerals 3 trc dcri\ ed 
directly from Latin. Certain V.L, changes are to be noted: 
cinq <cinque for quiNquE by dissimilation; quatre<QVATTOft 
for qtjattuor with loss of 111 after two consonants, dix-sept, 
O.F. dis it set < deceu et seftem For septemdecim, and 

similarly dix-huil and dix-ntuf ; vmgt< v^rm<vioiNn (t for f 

(02 
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under the influence of final i, cf, § 37); IrettU < tr{i)enta 
< trigixta ; quarante < quadra (iJxta < ql-adragimta ; ri?i- 
quante <cinqua(i}nta < qvtnquaginta ; soixante < sexa(i)nta 
<$exacinta, The distinction between mille sing. (>*ni 7 ) and 
milia pi. (> mille or milie) was lost sight of very cariv, and 
down to the sixteenth century they were used indiscrimi¬ 
nately; but in accordance with its etymology, n?i/k as a numeral 
never takes the sign of the plural in Mod.F., rarely in O.F. 
The restriction of mil to dates is in force from the seventeenth 
century. Million (for O.F, mil milie or disftis cent milie) dates 
from the fourteendi century and is modelled on It. miiione. 
Ambo survived in O.F. ambes (f.) and (in combination with 
duo) masc. andui — tm($)dous, fern. ambesdous] cf. Mod.F. 
atnliesas ‘double ace 1 . 

220. The vigesimal system (sometimes attributed to Celtic 
influence, so far as French is concerned) was in common use 
in the Middle Ages: dens vins, trots tins, etc, up to dis hull 
vinsi cf. English counting by scores. Of these forms only 
quatre-tirtgts and quatre-iingt-dix have persisted (superseding 
(h)uitante, nonanie, which are now confined to patois). 
Soixante-dix (for trots tins et dis) has similarly ousted septante. 

221. U» was declined in O.F. like an adjective of Class I 
(bons ). Deux was also inflected in O.F.: Nom. doi (<*dui) — 
Obi, darn, dens (<duos); Fern, does (<duas). Vingt and cent 
regularly take the sign of the plural when multiplied (quatre 
mngts, deux cents), but sometimes remained uninflcctcd in 
O.F. The modern rule prescribing vingt and cent if another 
number follows (quatre-inngt-m) is a recent artificial creation, 
since annulled by Ministerial Decree (igot). The use of et 
to link component elements (dis et set), which was general 
in O.F., was finally abandoned in the sixteenth century (cf. 
xvi f 58), except between uingt, trente, quarante, ctnquanU and a 
following an, and in soixante it tmge, After numerals ending 
in a« (vingt et un ), the substantive normally stood In the 
singular in O.F., but after a period of hesitation extending 
into the seventeenth century tlie plural became the rule. 
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Ordinals 

222* None of the Modern french ordinals are derived by 
uninterrupted tradition from Latin. Primum 1 was replaced 
by primarily > premier’, secundum was displaced by alterum 
>altre f autre (xi T 49), which finally fives way to second (a 
twdfth-ccntury borrowing) in the sixteenth century; tertius 
> tierz, tier j (uninflected in ChF*) a te&tia> tierce fxi* 49) sur¬ 
vive in Mod,F- only in set expressions {tiers riot] or technical 
language {time mqjewre p etc,}; qjUARTuu >quart (xt ? 49) and 
qutktum > quint survive in the same way (/a pevte quarter 
CharUs-Qiiint ); decimum> dime > dime &dis t survives only as 
a substantive (fa dime)- Such etymological Forms as these 
were gradually replaced by new creations formed by adding 
to the cardinal numerals the suffix dime * which appears in 
O.Fp as (ct xn a 79} and Second still maintains 

a precarious existence and can no longer be used in com¬ 
pounds {vingt-deuxihne) ; premier similarly gives place to uniittie 
in compounds ( uingt et uniime ). The suffix -am (<-anum) was 
also used in O.R to form ordinals ( prmemin , qwtorzain, etc.}. 
Some of these forms have survived as terms of prosody 
{quatrain) or in the feminine as collectives {huitu$rte f di^&inc ,1 

dmizaine f etc-)* # . 

223. The extensive use of cardinals for ordinals in Mod.r. 
(k trois jatwiir, Louis Quatorzc, chapter* six) must f>c attributed 
to the habit of reading them as written (//A etc.), it is 
significant that die modem usage begins with the develop¬ 
ment of printing, although it does not become established 
until the end of the seventeenth century. Premier > owing to 
its frequent use, was not so affected [le premier jmoier)* 

1 Q,F. tom* print (cFRiJU U -a) has survived id a few *ei form*: prwj 
toTip* (primum TEUPtra); file fcm- sometime* appearing for the mw, [d* 
prim* chords printesautifr for earlier pnnsfiulirr}. 
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B. ARTICLES AND PRONOUNS 
THE DEFINITE ARTICLE 

224. The definite article continues the Latin demonstrative 
pronoun ille. The O.F. forms are: 


Fem, 

la 

la 

Its 

Its 


Mase, 

Sing- nom. ti 

obi. lo>le 
PI. nom. li 
obi. hi 


The development of the definite article consists in a pro¬ 
gressive weakening and extension of ille. Used procliticaliy 
with substantives, it lost the first syllabic (which was slurred 
over) and in the oblique cases show's die characteristic weak¬ 
ening of unaccented vowels* The feminine oblique Its was 
carried into the nom. \ the masc. nom. sing, li goes back to 
V*L. illI {cf. § 238). The oblique forms alone have persisted 
in Mod.F. For elision and enclisis of the definite article, 
§f 134, i 39 - 

225. Even in C.L. the demonstrative force of ille is not 
always maintained, and in V.L* it rapidly weakens. Late 
Latin texts show a growing tendency to use ille (also ipse) 
as an individualizing particle and reflect the general tendency 
of popular speech to achieve greater explicitness, In Mod.F* 
die demonstrative force survives only in set expressions like 
dt la scrlt (tf. xvii, 60), du jour; but in 0 *F. it was still clearly 
felt (m, 7) and the definite article still ‘defined r or indi¬ 
vidualized sharply the substantive which it preceded. Hence 
the much more restricted use made of it in the earlier periods 
of the language and the possibility of fine distinctions such 
as Modern French cannot achieve. In general it can be said 
that O.F. uses the definite article whenever the substantive 
is to be singled out or individualized. Thus, abstract sub¬ 
stantives, proper names, names of nationality in the plural 
(Fratais, Sanazins ), geographical names, substantives which 
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denote a unique object (del, terre), seasons, points of time 
(pnntemps, matin, dimanclte) did not take an article in O.F. 
With concrete substantives there was a certain amount of 
hesitation, the article being dispensed with if they were used 
in a generic sense, and reserved for the purpose of singling out 
aparticularobjectora definite number of objects. Accordingly, 
if the substantive is already individualized by some other 
means (dem, pron., etc.), the article is not used. For similar 
reasons the article was generally omitted (1) before the direct 
objoct if it more or less merged with the verb to form a com¬ 
pound (dire seriti, avoir fain); Mod.F. presents many such 
cases (tenir tSte, liorer baiaille,ftrnter boutique, etc.); (a) if several 
substantives linked by (t form a unit (del et terre) j (3) after 
prepositions, if the substantive is not to be individualized 
(alera eouft, estre tn maisoni cf. Mod.F. d pied, d cheoai, par terre, 
sans pitU ); such expressions tend to become purely adverbial 
and therefore to be preserved intact (cf, amont, ami, etc.); 
(4) in comparisons, where again tire substantive is not in¬ 
dividualized (blane cantme ttetge ). _ 

226. The extension of the definite article in the Mid. . 
period was greatly favoured by the breakdown of the O.F, 
declension and the elimination of final s : this conferred upon 
the article the role hitherto played by the flcxional endings 
(Phomme—les kommes, le chant—Its chants, la Jltur—lts fears). 
Analogy also played its part, and gradually the article came 
to be little more than an adjunct of the substantive, losing 
entirely its demonstrative force and retaining in a hrmt^ 
degree its individualizing function. Generally in Mod. . its 
omission implies that the substantive is no longer pure v 
substantival and has combined with the verb to form what 
is practically a compound verb (avoir raison ‘to be right'), or 
with a preposition to form what is in effect an adver in 
expression (ante courage ‘courageously’, d tort ‘wrongly , par 
terre, sous bois). This accounts for the hesitation m the case of 
substantives used predicativcly or in apposition (compare 
II tstfranfais with Cest un Franfais ). Similar considerations 
account for the adoption of the article in la France, but its 
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omission in tn France , and the hesitation (with a very slight 
differentiation) between Vhistom de France and Pkistoirc de la 
Frame* For the use of the article to form the superlative, 
see §215. 


THE INDEFINITE ARTICLE 

227. The indefinite article developed from unus, which was 
occasionally used in C.L. in the sense of quldam and is already 
used as an indefinite article in post-Classical writers, In 
French it appears as early as the Sequence of Saint Eulalia 
(n, 22) and is inflected like bans* Its extension is much 
slower than that of the definite article. It is rare in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, and its function, that of singling 
out one unspecified object of a series, is not yet dearly 
defined. Like the definite article, it is dispensed with in O.F. 
unless the person or thing is to be singled out from others 
of the same class. Accordingly, it was not used in negative 
phrases, interrogative and conditional sentences, between 
vcTb and complement If closely linked (donnerriponse = ripondre, 
rendre service = sertir), after prepositions, before substantives 
used predicatively, and in comparisons fxm, 8), 

228. The gradual extension of the indefinite article in 
Mid.F. is facilitated by the fact that it often corresponds to 
the plural of the partitive article (un komme, sing, otdes hommes). 
Before tel, autre, mim, si, and often before a qualifying ad¬ 
jective, it is omitted, even in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, where Mod.F, requires it (xrv, 9, u, 34). 

229. The plural un—uns, unes was used in O.F, and as 
late as the sixteenth century before substantives denoting 
pairs of objects or persons (unes grandes narines; unes botes xin, 
36; uns esperons xin, 38), It was also used before plural sub¬ 
stantives which have no singular or have a different meaning 
in the singular, or are used collectively (tins grans dens; cf, Auc, 
et Nic. sect. 24). 
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THE PARTITIVE ARTICLE 

230, The early history of the partitive article is a much 
debated question (cf. Sncyders dc Vogel, pp. 17-23, whose 
conclusions wc have in the main adopted). To express the 
partitive idea (i.e. an unspecified portion of a whole) Latin 
employed the substantive alone, but in Late Latin three 
renderings arc possible after a verb: (1) the accusative 
(edere panem), (2) the genitive (edere pants), (3) DE + the 
ablative {edere de pane). With the elimination of the genitive 
(§173). ( 2 ) naturally merged with (3), which was fairly 
common in L.L. but rare in C.L., and with (1), which was 
preferred. Accordingly, wc find in O.F. occasionally manger 
de pain (only one example in the Roland) beside regular manget 
pain (xi, 42). To specify the whole from which the unspecified 
portion is taken, Latin could naturally employ such deter¬ 
minatives as pronominal adjectives [Surge, side et eomede dt 
venatura mta, Gen. xxvii, 19). Similarly wo find in O.F. from 
the earliest texts the type manger dt bon pain, and also manger 
du pain meaning ‘to eat an unspecified quantity, not of bread 
in general, but of the bread (specified by the definite article) ’ 
(/V son stignnr .. .dot hom perdu e del qwr e del peil = literally 
‘some of the skin and some of the hair (of one’s own person), 
Rol. 1012). But with the weakening of the definite article 
(§ 225) and its consequent use in a generic sense (U pain 
- bread in general), the phrase manger dupain came to denote, 
as it docs in Mod.F,, ‘to cat an unspecified portion of bread 
without any specification as to which bread; It there ore 
became equivalent to the common and traditional manger 
pain. The triumph of manger du pain over manger pam is due 
to the same causes as the extension of die definite article, 
but the struggle was more protracted. The partitive [du, dt ta, 
dts ) was stall optional as late as the sixteenth century (xiv, 4, 
48,54), and it is sometimes omitted tn the seventeenth century 
where modern usage would require it. The type manger pain 
survives in Mod.F. only in proverbs and set expressions [avoir 
pitUy lirtr profit)- 
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231. From what has been said we should expect the old 
construction manger de bon pain to persist, but with the exten¬ 
sion of the definite article die alternative manger du bon pain 
developed. The latter was common in the sixteenth century 
(xvi, 74) and continues to find favour in popular speech and 
familiar conversation, in spite of the opposition of all the 
grammarians of the seventeentli century. The official rule 
that de is to be used if die adjective precedes, du, de la, des 
if the adjective follows, was formulated by Vaugdas, but it 
was not faithfully observed by seventeen di-century writers 
and is subject to certain restrictions in Mod.F. literary usage. 
In general one can say that du, de la, des arc used if the adjective 
is more or less fused with the substantive, whether this is 
indicated by a hyphen (des petites-flles) or not (des petites 
Jitles, du menu bois, de la bonne fat), 

232. The use of de after substantives or adverbs of quantity 

(nne fault, b/aucoup, asset) falls in a different category. Here 
we have merely the Romance equivalent of the Latin Geni¬ 
tive of the Whole (magna pars hominum), and therefore the 
partitive is not required (asset de pain, not asset de du pain). 
The analogy of such constructions de pain ) may have 

favoured the extension of the partitive article; according to 
L. Foulct (op, eit .) it was the point of departure of die partitive 
article. It is to be noted diat throughout the Middle Ages 
adverbs of quantity hesitate between adverbial and adjectival 
functions (asset pain is common beside asset de pain). If the 
substantive denotes a specified object or series of objects, the 
definite article is introduced: J'ai troucibeaueoup des Urns que 
nous m' aide t indiquis ; similarly la plupart des hommes (i,e. homines 
conceived of as a calculable number of men), but beaueoup 
d'hommes (generic); la foule des passanls, but une foule de passants. 
Bien is originally an adverb of intensity and continues to be 
followed by du, de la, des, aldiough it has become purely 
quantitative (bien des hommes ). 

233. The negative particles pas and point were originally 
substantives denoting quantity' (pas <Phommes, point d?hommes*, 
cf. § 450), and dicrcfore on all fours with such expressions 
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of quantity as asset cPkommeSf tint fault d'hommes. Apparent 
exceptions, such as Voltaire’s Taitjours du plaisir a est pas dtt 
plaisir , arise from the fact that the substantive docs not depend 
on pas ; in the sentence quoted) du plaisir is a genuine partitive, 
the predicate of a negative clause ,.. tt'est pas. ... 

234. Before a substantive used as subject or predicate the 
partitive article was rare in Q.F. After a preposition it is 
found sporadically in Mid.F. and is far from universal in 
Mod.F. {ante baati). It is usually dispensed with if the 
prepositional phrase is purely adverbial, c.g. ante patience 

patiently', but am de la patience 'by means of or with the 

help of patience’. , 

235. From the point of view of meaning it is to be noted 
that the plural des generally denotes multiplicity and is the 
plural of the indefinite article [des homines, pi. of «« homme), 
but sometimes it denotes quantity 1 [des affaires). 


PRONOUNS 

236. The C.L. flexion al system was much more fully 
maintained in the case of pronouns, the dati\c being in part 
preserved (oil, it, lui) and the genitive with change of function 
(lor). The neuter survived to a large extent [el, men, ip). As 
the degree of stress with which the pronoun is articulated 
(§ 145) varies with its syntactic function, it shows * twofold 
development and presents both tonic and atonic forms. 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS 
First and second pesson 

237. Eqo was reduced in V.L. to F.o ([, 5)* which became 
io and was weakened to jt when unaccented; the regular 
tonic form is gU {later jf). Owing to their frequent use with 
a following verb, atonic nos and vos replaced tonic nos and 
vos, which would normally have given nos an vos. 
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O.F + declension 


Accented 
Sing, nom. gU>je tu 

obi. met > tt m tei > toi 
PL nomh nos>mus vos>vous 
obi, ms > nous nos > mus 


U naccen ted 
jo >jf tu 

m k 

nos > nous ms > nous 
nos > nous vos > uous 


T 3 ic unaccented forms persist in Mod.F. 

The accented nominative forms je t tu give place to the 
accusative forms mat, tot {cc$t met, e'esi toi) before the end 
of the G.F. period: j*, tu are always unaccented in Mod.F. 


Third person 

238^ For the third person the demonstrative pronoun ille 
( which 3 used in another function, gave the definite article) 
was adopted. Used as a personal pronoun it presented in 
VX+ a number of deviations from the regular phonetic 
development. The first syllable of the oblique forms, which 
were in connected speech closely linked with the verb or a 
preceding preposition, was slurred and disappeared. The 
masCp nom. sing, ille and the dative illi became ill! and 
iLLUl respectively under the influence of the interrogative 
forms Quf, cur, whence 1/ (cf. §37) and lui respectively, the 
latter being also used as the tonic form of the accusative 
(cf. ™); the dative ill! persisted when unaccented, giving 
U (m. and f,) P The O.F. feminine accented form U (dial, lei, 
li, 13) presupposes a V.L. illaei, which is explained as a 
contamination of xllae (dat.) +illui; like lui it came to 
be also used as the tonic form of the accusative. The dative 
plural ILU 3 [m. and f.) gave place to the genitive plural 
(]LLDRuw>/0r) (with change of function). The neuter illud 
gave way to analogical illum, whence accented nom. sing. 
el and unaccented acc. sing. lo>le - The fcm. ace. pf (illas) 
was, as in substantives, used for both nominative and 
accusative. The O.F. atonic forms present a further series 
of irregularities, which result in part from their varying 
syntactic relations. The nominative forms are supplied by 
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the tonic U, eU^el, it , tits, which gradually become unaccented 
through proclitic use with the following verb; la, las , las arc 
weakened to It, les, but la persists. 

O.F. DECLENSION 

Accented Unaccented 


MasC- 

Fern. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Sing, nom. if 

eU 

it 

dt 

dat. lui 

H 

ft 

a 

acc. lui 

li 

lo>te 

la 

PL nom. if 

etes 

u 

dts 

dat, lor> leur 

tor> leur 

lor> lour 

lor > tour 

acc. f£r> eus 

etes 

Its 

Us 


Neuter: Accented nom. sing, el —Lnaccentcd acc. sing. 

lo > le. 


Reflexive : the Latin $£ persists as accented sei>soi and 
as unaccented se. 

239. Of the accented forms only lui, eus, tie, ties survive, 
but with restricted functions (sec below}. Tire persistence of 
die nom. tie is due to the influence of the pi. cits. The accented 
datives fai, leur had from the end of the thirteenth century 
begun to supplant the unaccented datives li, bar, and even¬ 
tually displace them. Themasc.pl. if gave way in Mid.F. to 
analogical its, which (owing to its proclitic use) tends to be 
reduced to i before a consonant, to « before a vowel; this 
pronunciation was regular in the sixteenth century and still 
characterizes popular and familiar speech (/if vans plait). 
The neuter cl, which appeared m O.F, as the subject ot an 
impersonal verb, early gave place to if; but neuter le survives, 
though indistinguishable in form from the masc. 

240. In C.L. the personal pronoun was used as subject 
of the verb only if required for emphasis, the verbal ending 
sufficing to indicate person. But in accord with the analytical 
tendency of V.L, the pronoun subject came to be used for 
greater clearness. The gradual breakdown of fladonal dis¬ 
tinctions makes its use necessary: it ceases to be used for 
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emphasis and becomes an adjunct of the verb. O.F. occu¬ 
pies a position midway between the two extremes represented 
by C.L. and Mod.F., and the use of the pronoun subject 
is often governed by other considerations than clearness; c.g. 
it is used if the sentence would otherwise begin with an 
unaccented word. In Mid.F, die pronoun is more and more 
commonly expressed, but Latin influence reversed the move¬ 
ment for a time in the sixteenth century (xrv, 7, 13, 32, 34, 
4 >i 53 ; xvi, 23)' Since then its omission before a verb in 
the indicative or subjunctive is to be seen only in archaic 
expressions and fixed locutions (i'iutr ee que dots)* The neuter 
pronoun subject il (for older el), the introduction of which 
before impersonal verbs is due to analogy, continued to be 
used sparingly even in the sixteenth century (xrv, 89) when 
it often has the value of modem eela (Mais ptiis qu'il ne jf 
pent,,. .apprenons a le soutenir depied Jeme, Mont, t, 20), Such 
expressions as tantji a gut, pea s'enfant, mieux eaut arc relics 
of O.F. usage. In Mod.F., neuter il has given way in many 
eases to ee, particularly before the verb fire (§ 258). 

241. The pleonastic use of the personal pronoun subject 
(Mais sdiics hem il de\t Jain message. Rot, 294; xn, 108) which 
was formerly common (Un noble s’it ait eftez lui dam sa precinct, 
il mt fibre. La Bruy fere, Haase, 6,1) is now confined to popular 
speech and to questions (cf. also Moi, je erois). In O.F. the 
personal pronoun could also be used with the imperative 
(El rets celestes, tu nos ifai oenir! Alexis, 335), 

242. The use of the polite plural nous for tu dates from 
the V.L. period and may be due to the analogy of nous for 
je. In O.F. the modem usage is already foreshadowed, but 
there is much confusion (cf. xn, 59), particularly in Anglo- 
Norman, where such phrases as Va t’en <Fki, tost Inez! and 
tu faistes are common. Under die influence of Latin, the 
sixteenth century tended to favour tu, but seventeenth-century 
texts show an exaggeration of the opposite tendency, 

243. The use of tonic and atonic forms was in O.F. 
governed by the degree of emphasis which it was desired to 
give to the pronoun. The tonic form could be used as direct 
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or indirect object (vi, 87; vti a, 35) 5 “ was normal before the 
infinitive and the gerund (cf. soi-disant) and is found m this 
position as late as the sixteenth century. The donation of 
the tonic stress in favour of group-stress (§ 145 ff ) caused the 
accented form to give way in such cases to the unaccented, 
it also favoured the adoption of the accented form alter an 
imperative, where the pronoun is the last word of the group 
(tew, cf- § '47- '» Mod-F. the tome form * 

used after a preposition, after e'est, and in apposition with 
the pronoun subject if it is desired to emphasize die latter 

^244^ The* 1 use of a + tonic pronoun as an accented dative 
is in Mod.F. possible only if the atonic form precedes (if me 
semble, n moi); but with certain verbs the unaccented dative 
is regularly expressed by A + tonic pronoun, and not y t ic 
atonic form [It songe A met). The number of such verbs was 
much larger in the earlier periods of the language, and the 
prepositional construction was optional, e.g. O.F. could say 
1/ me semble, it tnai semble , or il semble A mot; cf vn b, 22, 
x, 46: xiv, 45, The indirect object is expressed by d +tome 
pronoun if the direct object is a personal pronoun of the first 
or second person {Je me fie A nous ; II m'a present ile ), an in 
O.F. it could precede die verb (Mieudre de mot avosm ent'oit ]. 

245. Neuter le was commonly used in O.F. to refer to a 
following clause {Henris le sot que mult grata <>Z vem t set lui , 
Villehardouin, 322); this use was still common in die seven¬ 
teenth centurv (/if faut le dire que ce crime n'est que trap commun, 
Bossuet, Haase, 6, 3), Where Mod.F. employs neuter le to 
refer to a preceding substantive without article or to a predi¬ 
cative adjective (ttes-nous mire de cei enfant ? Je le suis ), the 
older practice, of which there arc examples in the eighteenth 
century, was to make the pronoun agree {Je la suis). 

246. The omission of the pronoun object if accompanied 
by another pronoun in the dative, which is general in the 
Middle Ages (xa, 71), was condemned by Vaugclas and 
other grammarians of the seventeenth century and is now 
met with only in popular speech. 
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247. The adverbs of place en (<lnoe) and y (< ibi) 
gradually acquired a pronominal value and came to be used 
as the equivalents of de + pron. and d + pron. respectively. 
They also continue to be used as adverbs; en in particular 
is frequently used to establish a loose connection with what 
precedes or with some unexpressed thought in the mind of 
the speaker or listener (Jen ai asset', JVr m’m vtuilkz pas!). 
As a pronoun, en may be used as a possessive genitive [J'ai 
tm ce pays', fen catmais Its beautisj cf. also xvi, 46); as a partitive 
genitive (J’fli ai vu des an takes), often omitted even in the 
seventeenth century; as the object of a verb requiring de (Je 
m'm saaviens), just as y is used with a verb requiring d 
{Sengezy ^ Whereas en and y were formerly used of persons 
or things, Mod.F. generally avoids their use when referring 
to persons, except tn as a partitive (J 1 en ai vu des cmtaiites). 
The latter use of en has been much extended in Mod.F., as 
has also the adverbial use of en. 

248. Contrary to C. L. usage, the French reflexive pronoun 
can only refer to die subject of the clause in which it 
occurs, the unaccented form (re) being used with reflexive 
verbs, the accented (101) being used after a preposition or 
predicativdy, In O.F., soi was used in the same way as other 
tonic personal pronoun forms (xm, 6, 97; cf. a survival in 
soi-disant) , but from the twelfth century (iv, 16) it had to 
compete with lui, eux, elle, elks. The struggle between soi and 
fui continues to the disadvantage of sot, which is now used 
to refer to things (masc. sing.), but to a personal subject only 
if the latter is indefinite {chaeutt pour rot); in die seventeenth 
century it was still possible to say II parte de fargent sur soi ; 
cf. XIV, 2 SS, 100. 

249. The pronoun object, whether tonic or atonic, could 
in O.F. precede or follow the verb, but the atonic Form now 
always precedes. In the positive imperative it still follows, 
but has become accented (§147). If two pronoun objects 
precede, the direct object was formerly always placed first 
(Je It sous dome; cf. xn, 24, 70), pardy because it was usually 
joined cnclitically to the preceding word (Jel was donnt). This 
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order is still preserved after die imperative (DmK-k-mi), 
but elsewhere the moderu usage, which *« “*’“* 

Erst unless it be hi, far, was established about lht »d of the 
sitteenth century after a period of hesitation. The old practice 

of placing « before., (*=, 6; xtn, ,3; Caste * fa■- 
romfiiVn if fn m art avant tort aage, plus qu il n eny q J 

ILTmoo,. t, so) disappeared in the 

When the pronoun is the object of a verb + infinite, it wa* 
formerly pkeed before die verb even when logically die 

object of the infinitive (tv, 9 °> ioi ; ^, m k 

Vous I’est-on venu dire? Mol. Mis. 360). Tins is sail the rule 

before snr, entendre, envoy", sentir, Idsser, or fane, + 
elsewhere Mod.F. requires the pronoun before thejjmtte 
if it is the object of the infinitive and not of die modal verb. 

POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS 

2S0 Analogy modified profoundly the development of the 
La lin possessive pronoun*. The accented forms show a re¬ 
modelling of MEUS, TVUS, svus on the ace. sing, forms 
<m£Um, fltnt<TOVti, sum <suum,, and follow the adjectival 
declension Class I, The unaccented forms show no such 
re-modelling and can be explained by assuming that their 
proclitic use caused what stress there was to fill on the 

second clement, the first vowel disappearing; mar, tos, sos, 

*mas, *tas, *sas were then further weakened to mes, tes, sts 
(cf. §21). 

Accented ^ naeccrued 


PI. 


Maac, 

Fern, 

Masc. 

Fem, 

nom. mknSy tucns y 


mes, tes, ses 


suens 

tneie, toe, sot 


ma, to, sa 

obi. mwi, tum 9 sum 


mon, tort, son 


tioTTih mien f turn, sum 

meUs, toes, sees 

mi, ti, si 

mes, tes, se 

obL miens Jutns. 


mes, tes, us 



suens 


tPL 


11 
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251* From about the cud of the thirteenth century, the 
strong forms of the second and third persons were re-modelled 
on the analog}' of the first, whence iim t Jien. Similarly, by 
analogy with mow, the forms toie and soi* had developed 
beside lew, but all the forms of the feminine gave way 
to new analogical forms mienng, tknne > Jirrciw, before the ettd 
of the fourteenth century. Alongside of the masc. sing. 
ffks, tes, srs, the forms mis, tis t sis also occur in OX and are 
due to the influence of the nom. pL mi, ii r sL AH the nom, 
forms disappear at the same time as the nominative of 
substantives and adjectives has survived zn j Titssirt]* 

The a of Ui r $a was regularly elided in OX before a 
word beginning with a vowel, but in the thirteenth century 
mon > t° n ) J£Wl begin to be used, whence ModX mon amie f etc. 
Mod.F. ma mit results from a false interpretation of OX 
rn'tmU. 

2 S^ + Under the influence of ngster^ C.L + vester was 
replaced by voster in V,L. The genitive plural illorcm 
came to serve as the corresponding possessive of the tliird 
person, whence OX accented hr {later teur), unaccented lour. 


Accented 

Masc, 

Sing. nom. noslre, vostre, hr 


Fern. 


obi. noslre, vostre, hr 
PI. nom. nostre, oostre, hr 


mstrt, vostre, hr 


obi. ms Ires, vostres, hr 


ms (res, vest res, hr 


Unaccented 

Masc. 

Sing. 110 m. no sire, vostre , lour 


Fem, 


obi. nostre , vostre, hur 
PI. nom. nostre, vostre, lour 


nos Ire, vostre, lour 


obL mz t voz, hur 


noz t toz, hur 
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2jj. The contracted forms noz, voz <irc sometimes used in 
O.F. for accented nest res, vostres, and conversely nostns, vostres 
for noz, voz (Mod.F. nos, ws). Unaccented nostre, a ottn give 
Mod.F. JiQtrt, vglre. Unaccented lour was supplanted by lor 
{later four), which m conformity with its etymology remained 
uninflected to the end of die thirteenth century', when it takes 
s in the plural; but its origin is still reflected in the fact that 
it shows no distinction of gender, 

254. The unaccented forms of the possessive pronouns 
were generally used as adjectives only, but the accented 
forms, which are now almost exclusively substantival and 
accompanied bv the definite article, could formerly be used 
attributivcly {1, 3; w, 37; x » 7 ^ 29; Faun esmdent: ‘ Aide 

nos, Makom, Li nostre den, vengiez nos de Charlon \ RoL 1906 ; 
of. Mod.F. an mien ami) and predicatively (‘Dient il voir que 
la garde de 1 'abate est moie}—CerUs, sin, fis je, non est, ains est 
mote’, JoinviUe, Sudrc, p. 62). In the latter case Mod.F, 
generally employs d with a tonic personal pronoun (Ce hare 
est d mot ). If it is desired to give emphasis to the possessive 
adjective, d + personal pronoun is in Mod.F, added after the 
substantive (son Hare & ini, & *&). The use of de + personal 
pronoun to denote possession was formerly common, but is 
from the seventeenth century reserved for cases where dear¬ 
ness absolutely demands it. 


demonstrative PRONOUNS 

255. The weakening and partial loss of the C.L. demon¬ 
strative pronouns 1 led to the development in V.L- of forms 
in which the demonstrative was rdnforccd by prefixing the 
adverb ecce. Old French preserves these agglutinated forms 
in the case of ille* iste, hoc + 


t IIIe survives In the form of die definite article [£ and the per¬ 
sonal pronoun of the third person « 23B). Hoc surd™ in <-(«)* 
f <ab uoc) nod OS an affirmative particle w.ihthe peno.ta pronoun: 
oj#, oner, etc.; OU (<hooilm> (-wi). Cf. also ut 

i, 4; o (choc) 1,6; 11, 11, iB, 


i 1-2 
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Feta. Neuter 

ictle keste icel ices 

iceti ice sit 

kele taste icel icest 

tales ices Its >icez 
tales tastes > ktz 


Masc. 

Sing. nom. kit icist 

obi. icelui kestui 

icel kesi 

PJ. nom. kil ieisi 

obi. icets> iceus kez 


ECCE hoc> igo 

256. Beside the forms icily kist, etc. the abbreviated forms 
of, cist, etc. appear from the beginning of the O.F. period 
and prevail. (7)c«tfJ early gave way to the contracted form 
(i)cez (but cf. xui, 83), and the neuter cel,cest to go which, when 
unaccented, appears as ce, Whence, by regular phonetic de¬ 
velopment and certain orthographic adjustments: eetui, ceux; 
cet and (with loss of final i before consonant) ce, ces; cede, cedes \ 
cette, ces; and the neuter ce. The nominative forms have 
regularly disappeared (although til is found as late as the 
sixteenth century), and celui (originally a dative) has ousted 
cell b ut wt, eel*, ceste have triumphed over cestui (xiv, 75), 
celi, cesti (xi, 64) respectively, 

(/Jriff and (*)ctY originally denoted what is close at hand 
and what is remote respectively, and both could be used 
either adjectivally or substantially (cf. xn, 73, 76), But even 
in O.F. there is a tendency to reserve cil for substantival, cist 
for adjectival function, a distinction which was definitely 
accepted in the seventeenth century. 

257. The demonstrative force of the pronouns (forms used 
substantivally; cf. xiv, m} gradually weakened, and in order 
to restore it recourse was had to the adverbs ci and Id, unless 
the pronoun merely serves as the antecedent of a relative 
clause or is qualified by a genitive indicating possession (ceux 
tk mon frere) or provenance (Qjtels vins? Ceux de France). Celui 
can no longer be separated from the relative (as it was before 
the time of Vaugclas), except by a partitive genitive (Ceux 
de vos amis qui...). The adjectives («, cet, cette, ces) maintain 
thdr demonstrative force more fully, but here too ci (formerly 
often ic 1 xjv, 49) and Id are added after the substantive to 
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distinguish what is near and distant. The weakening of the 
demonstrative force of these adjectives (particularly in O.F.) 
allows of their being used as practically the equivalent of an 

article (cfl Mod.F. ce 10 mars), 

258. The neuter ce early lost its demonstrative force and, 
as subject of a verb, became equivalent to the neuter personal 
pronoun if (for older el), which it tends more and more to 
displace. Even before an adjective followed by a clause 
or by de + inf. {II at facile de fain cela), where the rules of 
grammar require il est, modern popular speech shows a 
preference for e’est. Cf. also popular e’est inis iteures for il est 
trois heures. In O.F. ce could be used as the subject of any 
verb, but in Mod.F. this use is restricted to tin and a few 
phrases like a sembU, « pent iire- 

259. G'est serves to recall or to anticipate the logical su 
ject in such sentences as Vous <mz raison, e’est evident; C’est un 
ion garpn que Jean. The pleonastic use of ce to recall the subject 
and thus emphasize it {La raison de safailliU, e’est son manque 
de courage) was rare in O.t. and was less common in t ie 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries than at the present ay 
(but cf. xvt, 1, 18, 83): Vaugclas recommended its use only 
if the subject was widely separated Irom the ver . or c €$ 
before a pronoun or substantive 0.1. occasional I \ shows t te 
Latin use of a demonstrative pronoun agreeing with the 
predicate {Cist n’est pas home, ainz est diable, Gui de Warcwic, 
8444). Mod.F. c’est moi, e'est toi for O.F. ce suis je, ees tu is 
due to the analogy of e'est lui. In Mod.l. e eht is 0 ten cm 
ployed to throw into relief the word or words which it is 
desired to stress {C’at vous qui avez raison). 

260. Ce was formerly much more widely used as an object 
(tu, 56); as the object of a verb it is now used only ir it is 
the antecedent of a relative pronoun {Jt emprends ce que ecus 
dites) ; « faisant, pour cefaite and the like are archaic survivals. 
After a preposition (xin, 28) it likewise survives in such 
archaic expressions as or «, and between a preposition and 
que: paree que, en ce que, d ee que, de ce que ( ut l , pour que, 
mm que) . 
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261. To restore the demonstrative value of «, the adverbs 
er and ia were added in Mid.F. and eventually became fused 
with it, whence cici and ctla, originally denoting what is near 
and remote respectively. While ceci has kept the original 
force, ah has been weakened until it is but little stronger 
than ce and often replace it. In popular speech the con¬ 
tracted form /a is extensively used and takes the place not 
only of neuter ce and il, but of personal pronouns (fa ne veut 
pas icon ter sts pirt tt mire). 


RELATIVE AND INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 

262. The general popular tendency to reduce the r6Ie of 
the relative pronoun to that of a mere copulative in what is 
virtually a parataetic structure (sec below} led to a simplifica¬ 
tion of forms in V.L., and ultimately in O.F, to the extensive 
use of a single form que for all purposes. At the same time the 
relative and interrogative forms coalesced to a large extent. 
Thus in V.L., quae, quasi were replaced by qui, quem; quod 
by the interrogative form quid, quis by the relative qui; cut 
persisted as the accented oblique form of the relative and as 
the oblique form of the interrogative. 

Masc. and Fem, Neuter 

Relative Interrogative Accented Unaccented 
Nom. qui qui 

Obl. ad.fi «“">«“* fw 

que 

Cui was used as a dative or genitive, as the tonic form of 
the accusative, and after prepositions; but the phonetic con¬ 
fusion with qui was complete by the twelfth century, although 
the spelling ad is found as late as the fifteenth (cf. x, 15), 

263. The relative was frequently used in O.F. without an 
antecedent, A survival of this use is to be seen in such con¬ 
structions as Amenez qui vous ooudrez; Je ru setts qui was voulez 
dire. It Is in O.F. often the equivalent of modern quiconque 
(iv, 66; xrt, 100; ef. Qui mora tuna; Qiti m’aime me smr t also 
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xvd, 23), and dlls absolute use led to the development of 
functions such as arc served in Mod.F. by si Fon (m, 20; cf. 
Mod.F. Tout vient a point qui stail attendn) or, when repeated, 
by lesuns,. Ms twins (JW faisons autre (hose qu'apprendre & purler t 
?wi Gnc, qui Latin , qui Ebreu, Du Bcllay, Defence). 

264. (ini preceded by a preposition was often used in O.F. 
when referring to things, and this usage is still found in the 
seventeenth century (cf, xvi, 50), in spite of the formulation 
of the modern rule which restricts prep. + qui to persons, and 
prescribes prep. + lequel or quoi and dont for things. It is to 
be noted that the use of prep. + qui referring to persons is 
declining in Mod.F. 

265. The neuter qut as a nominative gradually gave place 

to the masc. qui, but qut is found as late as the sixteenth 
century (Ld sonprcctpkur repetoit ce que aooit esti leu , Rab. I, 23), 
and has survived In adcienne qut pound* Ce is now required 
as an antecedent not only if the relative clause iteclf is sub¬ 
stantival (Ce que nous ditts est vrdi), but if the antecedent of 
the relative is a sentence (II se moque de tnoi, ce que je ne puis 
sottjfrir). In tlic latter case ce (fo) is sometimes used in O.F., 
but it is not compulsory even in the seventeenth century 
(cf. xvl, 4). In certain elliptic uses the neuter que is 
reduced almost to the function of a relative adverb, que je 
Sache (= d ce que je sache) 'so far as I know ; Je n <ti quefatre 
de p os dons *1 would have none of your gifts’ ; O.F. fain que 
sages (™fait< ce que ferait un hamate sage) to act wisely, pru¬ 
dently’; Cest un bon garpn que (*= qa'est) Jean; Qfest-ce que 
(= qu'est) le rhumatisme ?; cf. xrv, 13, t 

266. The relative adverb que, the origin of which is obscure, 
but which is in the main a continuation of quid—quod, was 
very extensively used in O.F. (m, 11, etc.) and continues to 
be so employed in popular speech. It serves to indicate rela¬ 
tion pure and simple, and constitutes a slight modification o 
a purely paratactic structure: Je nousprlsente | atni qut je ui 
ai parii de nous is a popular rendering of a still more rudi¬ 
mentary Je nous prhente l'anti; je lui ai parle de vous. In the 
literary language and in correct speech the relative .idver 
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is still used in expressions of time (la dernihe Jois quejt nous 
ai vu), but even here it is losing ground (le jour oil il par tit 
for common seventeenth-century U jour qu’il partit). It also 
occurs in phrases such as C'est a oous quejt parle, beside which 
we find Off a oous a qui jt park ( ^C'rst nous a qui je parle) ; 
cf, Et que c'est d sa table a qui Pon rend visile. Mol. Mis. 626. 

267. Quoi as a relative pronoun lias lost considerable 
ground since the O.F. period (cf. xn, 48; xvi, 54) and is 
practically confined to such expressions as II n’y a pas dt 
quoi; Void de quoi il s’agit, and cases where the antecedent is 
a whole clause or an indefinite substantive, such as den, quclque 
chose (R n'y a rien d quoi je songe plus sourent). But in quite 
recent times quoi has reappeared in literary usage as a sub¬ 
stitute for it quel when referring to things (/a chose d quoi je 
pensais). In O.F. and even later it could refer to persons as 
well as things (Li dus de Bourgoigne de quoi je oous ai parle , 
Join vide, 559; Les Esscniem de quay parle Flint, Mont, n, 8. 
Examples cited by Sudre, p. 79). 

268. Dont (<de unue) was originally an adverb of piace 
and is widely employed as such down to the seventeenth 
century, when its use was restricted to antecedents used 
figuratively (fa maison dont il < st sorts). As a pronoun it took 
over many of the functions of the preposition de + rd. pron. 
and of cm used as a genitive. Its extension was rapid in the 
Middle Ages, but since the seventeenth century it has lost 
ground (cf. Messieurs les Marichaux, dont j’ai commndement, 
Mol. Mis. 751). Among other restrictions one may mention 
the rule w hich forbids the use of dont when the substantive 
on which it depends is preceded by a preposition (Vhomme 
dont j’ai pari/ aujils is not tolerated). If the antecedent is a 
whole clause, « is now required (cf. Oui; mais il veut avoir 
trap <T esprit, dont j* enrage, Mol, Mis. 634). 

269. Ou (< tmi), originally an adverb of place which also 
came to be used as an adverb of lime, shows the same 
development as dont and was used down to the eighteenth 
century- as the equivalent of d, dans, chez , sur +rcl. pron. 
referring to persons as wdl as things (xvrj, 34; It a t ro is 0 u 
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qualre fils oil son cctur s'inter esse bien tendreinent, S^v,, m, 73 .■ 
Sudre, p. 83). It is still used in the combinations d'oii and 
par OH if the antecedent is a whole clause (D'oii jt condos; Par 
oil il nous fait savoir) . 

270. Interrogative qui was used down to the seventeenth 
century to denote things as well as persons, but in Mod.F. 
a periphrasis is employed to distinguish things (qu'est-ce qui) 
from persons (yifi est-ce qui or qui) . Interrogative neuter que, 
in addition to its use as a direct object (Qjte faii-il?), is still 
used as die logical subject of impersonal verbs (Qju vans en 
stmblt?\ cf. xu, 105) and as the predicate of Sire, dtvtnir (Qjte 
sont-ils? Qjie devument-ils?); qu'est-ce que (and the popular 
qu'est-ce que e'est que) for que is due to the analogy of qu'est-ce 
qui like the Latin neuter pronoun, interrogative que is some¬ 
times used adverbially as the equivalent of d quoi, pour quot, 
combi en, particularly in exclamations and rhetorical questions 
(Qjieje suis malbeureux! Que n'obdssez-cotis?). 

271. Interrogative quoi, being the accented form, is used 
after prepositions, but like the accented personal pronoun 
(§ 243) was often used as a direct object, particularly before 
the infinitive and the gerundj such uses arc rare in Mod.F. 
(cf. Quefaite? beside Qtioi faire?; Qjuferat-je? has eliminated 
Quoiferai-je?). Apart from its use after prepositions {De quoi 
s'agit-U?) it is hardly employed except absolutely, in rhetorical 
questions and exclamations (Qjwi? Qimf Quoi de plus beau!)_ 

272. Q?d is used as either relative or interrogative in O.F. 
and follows the adjectival declension Class II. It gradually 
ceased to be used as a relative, although examples of relative 
quel arc to be found in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
As an interrogative pronoun it has ceased to be used sub¬ 
stantially since the Renaissance (Qjtel est son mm. but not 

Qttel ment?). . 

273 Lequd. When used substantially, quel sometimes took 

the definite article in O.F. (It M "hence agglutinated 
fcjeeO; hqutl began to be used adjectivally toward, the end 
of the O.F. period. Lequd is not found in the earliest O.t. 
texts, but it had this advantage over qui that it indicated 
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gender* ease, and number more dearly; accordingly it was 
much favoured in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries (xrv, 
4), being used to reproduce certain Latin constructions, such 
as the ablative absolute (Les quels entree dedans la matron grande 
Dt f leur Seigneur, m brief dire kur pient^ Marot, Sudre, p. 80; 
j Nagcoitj U7ie main en t\ jiV, en la quelle tenant tm lime transpassoit 
tautr la rimere t Rab. i, 23). It was less frequently used in the 
seventeenth, and since then it has been much restricted: it 
seldom appears as subject or direct object and it can no 
longer be used adjectivally. Interrogative lequd was used 
adjectivally or (more commonly) substantially in the Middle 
Ages; as an adjective it does not survive the Renaissance 
(Mod.F. Lequel des deux? but not Lequel lime?). 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 

2-74* A certain number of the Latin indefinite pronouns 
have persisted down to Modern French: 

Autre, O.F. altre (< alterum), used substantially and ad^ 
jecdvally From the beginnings Contrary' to medieval usage 
(cf* xrv 3 58), autre must now be preceded by an article, 
partitive de t or a pronominal adjective* Survivals are: autre 
chose (for older neuter autre) , autrefois* de temps a autre * In 
Mod + F,* as in O.F. s autre can refer to die past {l*autre jour), 
and in popular speech to the future. In the Middle Ages 
autre was also used as a numeral (=» second). It is regularly 
opposed* in O.F- as in Mod.F*, to un in such phrases as 
Van* 9 ,l*autre, Fun et Fautrt, Fun Fautre (reciprocal), les tms 

_ tes autres . The analogical oblique form ffu/nri (cf. lui f 

§ 238] is now used only as direct object or after a pre¬ 
position, but formerly also functioned as a genitive or 
dative. 

Nut (< nullum), although itself negative, is accompanied 
by a pleonastic (analogical) ne (Nutsnen respondief JRol . 2411). 
It thus became an alternative for auam, and its use has 
gradually been restricted until in Mod P F, it is used only In 
the singular, and as a pronoun only in the masculine [*=per- 
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some). The oblique form ntitlai was still used in the sixteenth 

Tel (< talem) was originally inflected like^ra^ (§ 187}, but 
early developed an analogical feminine telle. With tel used 
adjectivally the indefinite article was originally not essential 
(cf. de telle/agony de title sorte, and xu, 82; XIV, 85) but has 
gradually been generalized (an id cos, pi. de teheas). Its use 
before a substantive in the sense of ‘like’, ‘as for example 
results from the ellipsis of the verb lire or of qne {U s aoanga 
furieiuc, tel un lion qui cherche sa proie ) \ cf. also xiv, 57. As a 
pronoun it is no longer used in the plural (cf, xvi, 57). It 
was formerly used in combination with other pronouns 

Taut(< *TOTriru for tqtum, which supplanted omxis), O.F. 
masc. nom. pi. tmt (beside later O.F. M. ^ed from 
the beginning substantially, adjectivally, and advcrbi-dly. 
Adjectival tout was formerly used without an accompanying 
article or pronominal adjective (xrv, 16), and its place with 
reference to the substantive was not fixed. In Mod.F. tt is 
used in the singular without an article in the sense of every , 
‘each and every’ ( Tout famine a sa faibtesse). The old usage 
is perpetuated in a large number of more or less set expres¬ 
sions: A tons egafds, de tons cdth, A toutesjambes toujour* (- tons 
jours), ions deux beside more emphatic tons les deux. W hen used 
adverbially it is sometimes made to agree with a fb lovv “ lg 
adjective (§ 212), but not with a substantive {It est toutbonUh 
the latter is to be distinguished from cases 
urgence, where tout* is an adjective meaning highest , ut ■ 
Other Latin forms persisted in O.F- but have not comedown 
alauant (< aliquant:) ‘some’, dfm (u* 0"4 generally 
used adverbially (alques) ‘somewhat’, ^ (auud) some¬ 
thing else’, mult (< multi) ‘many , quant (<ftUA*rn) 

many’, tant (<TAHTi) ‘so many . forma- 

275. The loss of old forms was made good by new forma 

lions > 

»■“» 
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meaning (vr, 8; xi, 3; xrr, 42; xiv, 58) in ifmains (tfattcms 
priteadmt) i but the negative meaning, which results from its 
constant use in negative sentences, is tegular since the six¬ 
teenth century. Apart from the case cited, it is no longer 
used in the plural. 

Cfacuji, O.F. chascm < quisque 4- unum influenced by cata 
+ unum (which survives in O.F, as the{d)tm). Chacun 
ceased to be used as an adjective in the seventeenth century, 
being replaced by its derivative cheque (O.F. ckasque), which 
is found as early as the twelfth centurv. Chacun was occa¬ 
sionally used in the plural in O.F. As a pronoun it can still 
be preceded by the indefinite article in popular speech fat 
chacun), as it was in literary usage down to the eighteenth 
century. Cheque is sometimes used as a pronoun in such 
expressions as Cer limes m'ont coHU cinq francs cheque. 

Mime, O.F. me{tf)tsme or mt(d)ismt (< *metipsimum from 
metipse der. from egomet ipse , etc.), is used in French in the 
original sense ‘himself* and also in the sense of idem ‘the 

sa ™Y The niodcrn ™ Ie squiring that in the sense of‘ him¬ 
self it should follow the substantive was not formerly ob¬ 
served. The same remark applies to the rule requiring that 
when used before a substantive in the sense of ‘the same* it 
should be preceded by an article or pronominal adjective 
(cf, the survivals en mime temps, de mime qualite). Mime can 
also function as an adverb in the sense of'even*', and as such 
it often took an adverbial s (mimes); this is partly responsible 
tor the hesitation between mime and mimes (cf. xir, 12 ■ xiv t) 
which has not yet been completely eliminated, in spite of the 
Decree of 1901 admitting mimes after a substantive or mo- 
noun in the plural. ^ 


276, The compound forms of later date have sometimes 
become completely fused (qudqut, quelcmque, quiccnque) al¬ 
though spelling may not indicate the fusion (quelqut chostY 
sometimes the constituent parts remain variable (quehu’m) * 
Qpelque dates from the thirteenth century and Caspar fuit 
^ttcr. as two words? quel was perhaps originally an j n _ 
definite relative pronoun (en quel rajuiumt que ct soil), and with 
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ellipsis of the verb, quel que became equivalent to ‘whatever* 
(eh xiij in), from ^vhich the meaning 'some or other* j 
‘some 1 developed, quelque being finally used as a simple 
adjective* Before a numeral it becomes adverbial and is 
accordingly invariable [quelque deux cents homines) 9 but was 
formerly inflected (cf- taui), It is also invariable in such 
expressions as quelque grand qu’il soil. This use of qmlque is 
modern and 15 an extension of older quelque 4 - substantive 4 - quo 
(with pleonastic que; xm, 43) for original quel+ substantive 
4- qnc i as in Qitel compaignte que tu truisses (Chemin dc PovreuS), 
Nyrop, v, 336, Cf Mod.F + qutlles que soient im raisons. 

Quelque chose as an indefinite pronoun dates from the fifteenth 
century', and since the seventeenth century (Yaugclas) it is 
treated as a single neuter expression and is therefore mascu¬ 
line. Qjtelqu'un likewise dates from the fifteenth but has never 
fused completely, both parts beuig variable. It has gradually 
displaced micrn (cf. § 275)* 

Qudconque and qukonqui appear in G.F. as que! que onques 
and qui que onques t and on the strength of their frequent 
occurrence in translations it has been argued that ihc\ are 
Learned formations reproducing and qui- 

cuNQtna, but there is no need to assume such an influence. 
Qjtikmque could formerly precede the substantive, and its 
first element was inflected- Qjtuonque is used as an indcfinite 
pronoun ‘anyone whatsoever', or as an indefinite relative 
‘whoever^ for older qui (§263). In the latter case it may 
stand as the subject of two verbs [Qjiuonque parlem sera pum) 
or as the subject of one and the object of another (Je pumrat 

quiconque paffcra)* 

Other modem formations are: n'impark qm, a tmpark qutl, 
tt* impark quoi, taut it monde. 

277. (A) Other indefinite pronouns are formed by using 
substantives and adjectives with change of function * 

On (< homo), being originally a substantive, was often pre¬ 
ceded by the definite artidc. Both forms have been preserved, 
but ron is practically confined to the literary language and 
its use is governed by euphony: it is employed after eu, ed, st. 
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to avoid hiatus, and sometimes after que; it is avoided if the 
following word begins with l (si on k twit). In accordance 
with its etymology, on can only stand as the subject of a 
sentence, the corresponding oblique form being supplied by 
nous,vous,soi (Qpandon esl chit Jei). Contrary to its ctymology, 
on can, by syllepsis, be treated as feminine (On a'est pas 
toujours btlk) and as a plural (Qmnd on est amis ilfaut st dim 
ta veritt), but the use of a plural verb fait rtpondirent). has 
remained confined to dialects (cf. Nyrop, v, 377), 

Utt, originally a numeral, was fre^uendy used as a pronoun 
in O.F. and continued to be so used in the sixteenth century 
(Comm ks Egyptkns, apres leurs festias , faisoient presenter aux 
assistans tine grand’image de la mart par un qui kur crioil: Boy 
et t'esjouy, car, mart, tu seras kl, Mont, i, 20). It is rare in 
Mod.F., except in popular speech; pas un (=personae) was 
common in the seventeenth century and is still used. 

Personae (< persona) came to be used as a pronoun in 
French, and, owing to its constant use in negative phrases, 
developed a purely negative value. It kept its original gender 
down to the seventeenth century, since when it is treated 
as masc. (Personae n'est venu ), 

Run (< rem) xm, 63, also survived as a feminine substanti ve 
in tire Middle Ages (par nukrien). Like personae, it has become 
a negative pronoun ( Run n’est omW), Cf. the similar use of 
chose (xm, 64). 

Certain (< *certanum dcr. from certum) is now rarely used 
substantially (certains disent). As a pronominal adjective it 
is usually accompanied in Mod.F. by the indefinite article 
(un certain renseignemnt, pi. de certains renseignemeats) and is to 
be distinguished from the pure adjective certain 'definite’, 
'conclusive* (un remeignement certain ). 

Pttisieurs, O.F, pluisors {< L.L. plurjqres Influenced bv 
plus), is still used, as in O.F., subs tan tivally and adjectivallv 
(Plusieurs (hommes) sont arrivds; cf. x, 64); it has preserved its 
original uniformity (plusieursfemmes). 

Maint is of doubtful origin (< magnum + tantum ?), Exten¬ 
sively used as an adjective in O.F, and also as a substantive 
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in Mid.F,, it was described as obsolete by Vaugelas, and has 
persisted as an archaic and poetic word. 


c. VERBS 

278 The Classical Latin verbal system was maintained 
remarkably well in Vulgar Latin, thanks largely to the fact 
that the various endings fulfilled a clear, definite and signifi¬ 
cant function. Phonetic changes had however impaired 
this clarity to some extent; e.g. amavtt and amabit, caata- 
{ve)riw and camtarem, scrmam {subjv.) and sgribam (fat.) 
were confused. New syntactic habits resulting from the 
general analytic tendency had led to the formation of peri¬ 
phrastic forms (Future and Passive), and the decline of the 
Classical tradition favoured a general levelling out by analogy 
and the elimination of anomalies (posse, veele, esse give 
%vay to *fqt£re ? *voi4*E t etCi)- 

270 Of die Latin Active Voice the following forms per¬ 
sisted through V.L. into French; tire Present, Imperfect 
Perfect, Pluperfect of the Indicative; the Present, 1 luperfect 
of the Subjunctive; the Present Imperative, Resent n- 
finitive, the Present Participle, the Gerund. The Perfect 
gradually becomes a pure preterite, its function as a P<= net- 

being surrendered to a new compound Perfect (h_aieo ci¬ 
tatum J’m dmtS), The Pluperfect Indicative is found only 
in tlie earliest O.F. texts and there fulfils the function o a 
preterite (n, notes); it is replaced by new compound Plu¬ 
perfects (HABEBAM CANTATUM, jWf thanti\ HABUI CANTATUM, 

Peas ekanli). The Future Indicative survives only in 0 . 1 . 
future of estTt {ur< ero, irrjr< eris, etc. beside the new forms 
erfnri, serai, cf. § 33 ?) ■ ^ Pluperfect Subjuu^vc t^k ovjer 
the functions of the Imperfect SubjuncUve and also f 
Perfect Subjunctive, the latter having coalesced with 
Future Perfect, from wliich it differed only in tlie 1st sing., 

new compound forms (jVr tkvM) ' r ““i 

By analogy with the analytic forms of the lassie, the verb 
J, later came to be osctl as an auxiliary with reflexive verbs 
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and certain intransitive verbs (cf. §§ 382-8). The Imperative 
is maintained only in the 2nd sing, of die present (ama), the 
2nd pi. (amate) being replaced by the 2nd pi, pres. ind. 
(amatisxjih^). Of the Gerund only the ablative in -o sur¬ 
vives, and it early tends to be confused with the Present Par¬ 
ticiple (§301 ff.), 

280. The synthetic forms of the Passive (amor.) become 
rare in V .L. and gradually disappear, with the exception 
of the Past Participle. They- are replaced by analytic forms 
consisting of the past participle + esse on the analogy of the 
Latin analytic forms {amatus sum, etc.). The Past Participle 
had given up its past passive meaning 1 in favour of the pre¬ 
sent passive meaning which it already possessed in certain 
C'L- constructions. Accordingly, amor gives place to amatus 

SUM, AM ABA ft to AMATUS ERAM, AMATUS SUM tO AMATUS EU1, CtC. 

The Deponent verbs are assimilated to the Active (koriok 
precor are replaced by *uqrio, freco), thus completing 
a movement which had already begun in C.L. The analytic 
forms have this disadvantage that in the case of verbs ex¬ 
pressing a momentary action they do not, in the present, 
imperfect, and future, render the idea of action (3 at baitu 
" 'he is beaten’, not ‘he is being beaten’). Accordingly 
French has had recourse to the indefinite on+ active voice (on 
It bat) or to the reflexive (la fenfire ‘the window is 

being opened’, whereas lajenitrt tsl ouverte - ‘the window is 
open ’). However, inO.F. and as late as the sixteenth century 
the analytic form was often used where Mod.F. employs on. 

281. The Future was rendered in V.L. by means of a 
periphrasis consisting of the pres. ind. of such verbs as velle 
habere, + infinitive. In Gaul habere alone persisted in this 
function. While in V.L. it had not become fused with the 
infinitive and could precede or follow, French shows from 
the earliest monuments (i, 5f 7 ) only forms in which the 
infinitive has fused with the following contracted forms of 

HABEO (CANTARE + *AJO> chanttTai , CANTARE + * AS > ehanttTOS 
etc.). Parallel with tills new future there developed a Future 

* It wmv« in wl and ^{Ueetni ’he was bom’). Cf. abo xvi, 71. 
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Imperfect (Futurc-in-the-Past or Conditional) composed of 
the infinitive + contracted forms of the impf. ind. of habere 
(cantare 4 - *eam > ckanttTcie > chantcme, ckanUrais ; cf. § 334)- 
The compound forms favrtd chrnti and faurais chanti are 

developed in sequence (cf. § 43 s ) ■ 

282. The verb-forms which had survived from C.L. under¬ 
went in V.L. a series of changes, partly phonetic, partly 
analogical; the former tending to break down the uniformity 
of the C.L. system, the latter tending to level out irregulari¬ 
ties which were thus created or already existed in C.L. Both 
may combine to bring about a change of paradigm. 1 heir 
effect will be examined more in detail in connection with the 
various tenses, but a few of the more striking V.L. changes 
may here be mentioned. 

283. The 1st sing. pres. ind. of -Eke verbs ended m -eo, 
of some -£re verbs (type capio} in -10. In V.L. both -eo 
and -to became -jo, which was maintained in some verbs 
but reduced to -o in others. Those wliich kept -jo tended to 
be assimilated to -ire verbs in the proportion auoio : auuire 
; ; -jo ; *-lRE, wlldlCC V.L. FODIREj FUGIRE, CUP1RE, RAPIRE, 

morire, impure, lucire, floriRE, etc. Those which reduced 
.j 0 to -0 tended to be assimilated to the -Ere verbs, whence 

RESp6nDER£ , RiD£R£, TONDERE, SldRDERE, TORQtJERE, l^R- 
GERE, rfLGEKE. 

284. The perfect in -ui is found in all four C.L. conjuga¬ 
tions, but it was characteristic in the most frequently used 
verbs of the -Ere conjugation and only fairly common in the 
-Ere conjugation. The tendency was therefore to re-model 
verbs of the latter conjugation in the proportion habui : ha¬ 
bere :: -m: *-£re, whence VX. sapui : sapEre, *cAi>ti ( or 
gecidi) ; cadEre. The same re-modelling gave *potEre (for 
posse), *voi 4 re (for velle). Compounds of ferrr were 
normalized under tiie influence of ferire, whence 'qfferire, 

•SUFFERIRE, . . 

285. Other analogical changes took place in accentuation. 
Compound verbs which were still recognized as such were 
re-composed in VX., and the accent no longer fell on the 

13 

BFI. 
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prefix: c6ntinet>cont^net> eetUwti ; but c6llocat> tcl - 
chet > couche ; cf. § 22 (rf). The alternation of strong forms 
(accented on the stem) and weak forms (accented on the 
ending) was to some extent eliminated in VX. In verbs 
showing the 1st and 2nd pJ. endings '-iwus, '-ms, the accent 
passed from the stem to the ending under the influence of 
-Amus, -Arts, -emus, -£tis, -£mu 5, -Ins, whence VX. -gnus, 
-£tis. pACiMt’s and dicimus, both frequently used verbs, 
escaped this levelling process, whence O.F* Jaimes, dimes. 

286. The levelling tendency is also responsible for the 
creation of a new conjugation with the accent on the ending 
throughout the present indicative. This is made possible in 
a verb like florere by utilizing the inchoative forms fldresco, 
etc., whence a paradigm floresco, flor£scjs, FLORisGiT, 
FLORiuus, FLORETis, florEscunt. The assimilation of many 
of these verbs to the -ire class (§ 283) favoured the extension 
of -isoo, which soon displaced -esco. Similarly a new sub¬ 
junctive (feorescam) and imperative (flgresce) were formed. 
At a later stage the inchoative suffix -isc was extended to the 
1 st and 2nd pi. pres, ind., to the participle-gerund, and to 
the whole of the impf. ind. Thus arose the inchoative con¬ 
jugation in -ire of which the French jmir class is the continua¬ 
tion. The inchoative meaning had been lost before the end 
of the V.L. period. 

287. The result of these and other changes was to obliterate 
to some extent the classical distinction of four conjugations 
on the basis of the infinitive endings: I -Are, 11 -Ere, III -£re, 
IV -rRE. But it should be remembered that even in C.L. 
this classification failed to cover a host of divergences, quite 
apart from the so-called irregular, anomalous, and defective 
verbs. For example, a classification on th e basis of the perfect 
and allied tenses would cut right across the traditional 
divisions (§ 345), Moreover, the group of verbs of the CAPio 
type occupied an ambiguous position between 111 and IV. 
Modern French preserves the phonetic equivalents of the 
four infinitives; -ef (-Are), -at (-Ere), -re (-Ire), .<> (-Ire); 
but they no longer correspond to distinctive series of flexions. 
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Verbs in -et alone present one common and uniform con¬ 
jugation, Verbs in -if which add -Us to the root in the tenses 
of the present system (type finir) constitute a second regular 
conjugation; but die remaining verbs in -if (about thirty in 
number), the verbs in -oir and in -re do not constitute separate 
conjugations, and one can at most distinguish groups pre¬ 
senting common features. A change of infinitive docs not 
necessarily imply a change of paradigm (e.g. lutte, § 290), 
although it may be reflected in analogical re-modelling o 
certain forms or tenses. Conversely, a change of paradigm 
(from simple -if to inchoative -ir) may leave the form oi the 
infinitive unaffected. Nor must change of paradigm be con¬ 
fused with die creation of a new verb {kasstr for O.F. tousstr 
represents, not a change of paradigm, but a new formation 

from toax). , . c , 

288. The history of the French verbs will therefore be 

presented in the following pages as the history, not of con¬ 
jugations, but of forms and tenses, singly or m groups. Their 
chequered history will show that the fluctuation and con¬ 
flict between phonetic development and analogical re-model¬ 
ling already observed continues to the present day, although 
Jess striking in the modern period. The alternation of strong 
and weak forms is normally reflected in corresponding varia¬ 
tions 111 the form of the stem, its vowel developing as a tonic 
vowel in the former case, and as a couutertomc or atonic 
vowel in die latter. The resulting oscillation between two 
forms of the stem (meurs—motirons) is called Apoptiony. 
Further modifications may result from the influence of neigh¬ 
bouring sounds, which vary in the different persons of the 
same tense or in different tenses of die same verb. Against 
this has to be set the tendency to consider the stem invariable 
(seeing that it is die invariable thought-element) and to level 
out irregularities resulting from phonetic change. Thus O.F, 
Plover, plains, plow, etc. give place to pUurer pleura 
pleura etc. under die influence of die strong forms plture, 
pleura, pleurenL A similar associative influence often causes 
the accent to shift from one syllable to another, one ending 

13-2 
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to be substituted for another, or a paradigm to be re-modelled 
in whole or in part. 


THE INFINITIVE 

2S9. Infinitive in -rr(< -Are), After a palatal or palataliacd 

SOU n d, - ARE > -KT {jUDICARE >jugier, TRACT ARE > tttUur) , which 

early began to be assimilated to the more numerous ~tr 
infinitives, and where it persisted was reduced to -tr through 
the absorption of i by the preceding sibilant towards the end 
of the Middle Ages (§ 75). The -er class remained the most 
stable, supported as it was by the more stable and uniform 
conjugation. Modem French has preserved none of the O.F. 
forms in -ir, -oir, ~te for -<r; such forms were particularly 
common in Anglo-Norman. To the -tr class belong not only 
verbs derived from Latin verbs In -are (chanter < cant are) 
and from Germanic verbs in -an, -on, and a few in -jan 
(guider for gtiier from wit an, danser from da ns on, gagntr 
< gaaignier from waid a n j a n), but also verbs of the following 
categories which arc still productive: (a) Verbs derived from 
substantives (boiler, draper). (t) A few verbs derived from 
adjectives (avtugler, griser); but later formations of this type 
belong to the -i> class (rougir, ajaiblir), (e) Verbs of foreign 
origin { jlirler , kabler, stopper), (d) Learned verbs borrowed 
from Latin (including those borrowed from Greet through 
Latin); the earliest such borrowings of Latin verbs in -Ere 
-Ere appear as -ir verbs [ajligir, discuHr, procedtr, resHtsdr ); but 
under the influence of later borrowings, which uniformly give 
verbs in -er (assist#, dissuader, institu# ), they too pass into the 
-er class, with the exception of those which had in the mean¬ 
time become inchoative (abolir, agh, applaud#, languir, rtgir 
and compounds of - vertir ), (*) A few accessions from other 
classes with change of paradigm (seeouer for older secoune, 
tisser for list# (<texere) and tissir, ipeler for tspddrt and 
espehr, ptier for pair, the latter found as late as the seventeenth 
century). The following represent, not a change of class, but 
the adoption of a doublet of new creation: smghter (formed 
on sanglot) for sanghutir, lousier (formed on louse) for teussir. 
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290. Infinitive in -ir (<-Irf s and -Ere preceded by a 
palatal). Besides verbs derived from Latin verbs in -ire 
( tforflur< dgrsore) and from Germanic verbs in -JAN (gamir 
from w&rnjan), this class includes: (a) Verbs in -ere pre¬ 
ceded by a palatal: gisit cjacEre, loisiz < licere, mrisir 

< mu cere, nuisir < nogEre* plaisir< placErEj £aijzr<TACER£; 
but of these only gisir and (as substantives) plaisir , Irish 
survive, and the verb Irisir did not outlive the O.F. period; 
the remainder have given way to analogical infinitives 
mtin 7 plain, tain, which appear in the twelfth century and 
are created in the proportion dust - dmn 1 ■ iMti(j)*" uuin t 
frit : fain ::plri{s)t y tri(s)t : plain, tain. Similarly turn re* 
placed luistr (<*luqre)* (£) Verbs tn -£re and -Ere that 
passed into the -ire class in the V*L. period 1 fount < *flqrire 
(flqrere), mplir< * impure (implere), fuir*c *fucire (fu- 
gere) (§ 283); or in the Gallo-Roman period: ctwakir 

< *INVADIRE (i&TVADERe), frtfAfrc * TRADTRE (tRADERe)- For 

ofrir < *offerirf. (qfferre), roujfrir< *sufferire (sufferre), 
see § 284. (r) Such early borrowings of verbs in -Ere, -Ere 
as had become inchoative (§ 389)♦ (d) Late borrowings from 
-ire verbs: dtmatir, mugir t rugir, etc. [c] Most verbs formed 
from adjectives (§§289, 524), some of which replace older 
verbs in -ier (nfroidir, dl xm, 5) and some of which failed 
to survive (avetigliff slckir ). (f) A few verbs derived fiom 
substantives [brandir, ctoupif)* (g) Verbs derived from prep. + 

subst. (ait&trtiir, aboutif)\ efi § 537 - ^* B * r ( TENERE ) * s to 
the Influence of wmr. Later accessions from otlier classes 
include ; c our it for older C€vrrs i which has survived as a technical 
term (coiurff le quhir (and its compounds; for older 

quern* and with change of paradigm: bendf {> btnir) for WO" 
istn ^ be mi (§ 369), direct? for estnritr ^ v erbs in j cir+ 

291. -ir verbs arc of tw r o kinds, inchoative and simple (non- 
inchoative). The former class originally consisted of verbs 
derived from Latin inchoatives, or from a combination of 
simple and inchoative (§ 286), and rapidly gained ground at 
the expense of simple -ir verbs. Inchoative verbs never 
become simple, but the passage from simple to inchoative 
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continues throughout the Middle Ages and is reflected in the 
medieval hesitation over such verbs as binir, cronpir, fouir, 
en/outr, emplir, jouir , wamr, nspltndir, -verlir, which arc now 
inchoative, and bouillir and partir, which are now simple. 
Inchoative forms of hair are rare in the Middle Ages but 
general since the end of the sixteenth century, except in the 
sing, of the pres. ind. (§ 321). Traces of former hesitation 
persist in the case of saillir, which is simple in the sense of 
*to project’ but inchoative in the sense of‘to spurt’; ressortir, 
simple in the sense of 1 re-emerge’, inchoative in the sense 
of ‘be within the province of 'ifaitt tV, inchoative in the sense 
of ‘go bankrupt’. In many other cases hesitation con¬ 
tinued beyond the Renaissance (tressaillir still fluctuates in the 
eighteenth century, but is now simple). 

292- Infinidvein-eir (<-£R£).Tothis class belong: (a) Verbs 
in - 6 r£ except those which in V.L. passed into the -£re class 
(m 6 rdf,re, responds re, rIdere, t< 5 ndere,, torquere) or into 
the -ire class (flor£re, ctc.,cf.§286) f and those in which -ere 
was preceded by a palatal (§ 290). (() Verbs in -£re that 
in V.L. passed into the -Ire class (sap|re, cad#, re). (c) ♦po- 
t^RE (posse), *vol£re (velle) ; cf. § 384. (d) Verbs in - temir , 
such as rettvoir for refofare in the proportion doit: devoir :: r/f oit ; 
neevoir. Such forms appear as early as the thirteenth century ; 
faltoir is a later variant of faillir (< * fa lure for fa lee re), 
with specialized meaning 'to be necessary', ^chaloir, valoir, 
etc. in tlic proportion chant : (kaloir: if out : falioir. 

293. Infinitive in -re (< -£re)„ To this class belong verbs 
in -£re, except those which in V.L. had joined the -Ere or 
-Ire class (see above), and hurt, noire, plain, tain (§ 290}, 
together with t(s)tre {< *essere for esse). By the loss of 
unaccented e, r is brought into contact with the preceding 
consonant and final e persists as a supporting vowel; for the 
development of the group cons. + r, sec §§100, 102 (*). 
credere > eroire, pekoe re > perdu, cognosce re > conoistre 
>connattre' i beivre (<bibere) and fiffitw (<scribere) have 
become boire,t{s)crire in die proportion trail : eroire:: bait: hire, 
lit: lire :: e(s)erit ; e(s)crire; for rename — neevoir, see § 292. 
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394, In O.F. many infinitives presented, beside the ctymo 
logical form, collateral forms which resulted from various 
analogical influences, e.g. che\r, stir, oeir, beside ckeoir, stair, 
veoir \ rompir beside rompre ; cf. also the collateral forms critmbrt, 
criendre, craindrt, crenwir, cremir . Some of these persisted in the 
sixteenth century, e.g. nasquir, vatnquir, suimr, formed on the 
past definite of naistrt, vainert (O.F. mntre) s stiirre ; hesitations 
which affected the whole paradigm: eotwrir and counter, rt- 
couvrir and recouvrtr, ctitiilir and outlier. 

Syntax of the infinitive 
295. The infinitive is a verbal substantive, and its history 
turns on the varying prominence given to its verbal and its 
substantival functions respectively. The latter was much more 
prominent in O.F. than in Mod.F., the infinitive being 
sometimes used as a pure substantive and supplied with a 
definite article. Some verbs [avoir, fat, fain) were used thus 
from a very early date and became so completely sub¬ 
stantival that they were inflected, taking the characteristic -s 
of the nom. sing, (xn, 113). Otiters retain their verbal 
force sufficiently to be capable of taking a direct object, 
although accompanied by the definite article (si estorm 
comender, Rol. 2413, literally <at the beginning the battle ). 
Jn Mid.F. substantival infinitives are less common and, in 
spite of an attempt by the poets of the Fleiadc to re\ i\ e them 
and the favour shown them by Malherbe, Mod.F, shows on y 
such fossilized forms as un Hte, des vivres, It swob, h devoir, 
U pouvoir, U hint, It phisir, It diner, au sortir, au paritr. 

The substantival character of the infinitive is further 
evidenced by its use as the subject, object or predicate of 
a verb (Mentir est konteux; 11 smbiait avoir entendu; Jt distrt 
partir) and by its utt after prepositions. ^ 

296. +infinitive was originally the equivalent of the 

genitive of the gerund (cantandi) . Tim original function is 
clearly seen when the infinitive depends on a substantive or 
adjective lleplaisir dt voyager, content dt more) or takes the place 
of 4 t + substantive [II s'abstimt it bwt-dt la boissen- On 
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Paccuse (Pamir voli - dr uol ; pres de mourir = de la mart). But 
gradually the use of de+ inf. was extended until it came to 
be little more than the equivalent of English To + infi 1 or 
German *zu -f- inf,’, e.g. when the infinitive is the logical 
subject (C’est une honk de menlir ) or direct object (Je sous 
const ilk de partir). This development was probably due in 
part to the common use of de + substantive as a genitive of 
origin [Chose Imteuse est de mensonge ™ Chose honteuse ment de 
mettsonge) or as a genitive of reference (Que ta me consoilles ott 
d’aoenture on de menmlle!), which was common in exclama¬ 
tions {Fib Alexis , de ta dolente mere! Alexis, 396; Or (hi bien 
faire! Bodel, St Nicolas, 396). The weakening of de led to its 
use as a mere link between the verb and a following infinitive, 
and before the so-called historic infinitive { Grenouillts aussitSt 
de satiter dans les ondes, La Fontaine, Fables, rr, 14), Con¬ 
sequently there has always been considerable hesitation be¬ 
tween the use of a pure infinitive, d> + inf, and d + inf. 

297- d + infinitive was originally the equivalent of the 
dative of the gerund (ca?;tando) and ts generally used after 
verbs or adjectives implying tendency. In O.F. d was much 
more widely used and tended to become a mere adjunct. 
Consequently it entered into competition with de, before 
which tt continues to give ground down to the present day. 
a + inf. is employed in French to render the Latin supine 
(facile dictu— -facile & dire) or the Latin gerundive, and as 
such develops a passive meaning (un eonsett d suiore). It is 
also used independently to denote means, manner, condition 
{d enjtiger , d Pen cnire , d vrai dire, by regarder depris). Formerly 
it was also used to denote circumstance, intention or purpose, 
and seventeenth-century authors favoured it where Mod.F. 
would require pour + ml (Je ferai man possible d him venger 
mon phe, Com. Le Cid, 98a). 

298. The hesitation between d + inf. and (fr + mf has left 
traces in Mod.F, (after comment#, continuer, manquer , prendre 
garde). Analogical influences and considerations of euphony 
often favoured one or other preposition (commenetr de favoured 
by the analogy of fair de ; de preferred before a vowel in 
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order to si void hiatus). The Iicsitation has soifictifucs been 
utilized to distinguish shades of meaning, but this differentia¬ 
tion Is not always observed {emtmtnat A 1 to begin for the first 
time’, eommeneer de ‘to begin an action which Is not new’; 
continuer A ‘to proceed with an action’, continuer dt ‘to persist 
in a course of action’); cf. also xrv, 58,66. Hesitation between 
d and de was particularly common in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries: tdefier A {beside dr), essayer A (beside 
de), eonsentir de (beside d), s’attendre de (beside A). Modern 
St plain a has displaced seventeenth-century se plain de; com- 
mander de, sixteenth-century commander &. 

299. aprh + infinitive. Mod.F. requires the perfect infini¬ 
tive {apres avoir chanti). April boire, apris diner arc survivals 
of the older usage which allowed the pres. inf. after apris. 

avant + infinitive was fairly common in thesixteenth century, 
as well as avant ^ar + inf. (savant que conj.). The latter sur¬ 
vived in the seventeenth, but avant que de [de due to analogy 
of de + inf. after comparative que?) was favoured by Vaugdas. 
Avant de was finally adopted in the eighteenth century. 

depuis + perfect infinitive is still found in the seventeenth 

century. , * 

+ infinitive was still commonly used in the seventeenth 

century to denote means or instrument (Je rendois mon voyage 
inutile par lire trap court), but is now used only after commences 
and Jinir. 

pour 4 infinitive was formerly used not only to denote pur¬ 
pose but cause or concession (Ak! pour ttre divot, je n'en suis 
pas mainshommt , Mol. Tart. 966); the latter use is now possible 
only with the perfect infinitive ( Je tu le connais pas pour r avoir 
vu deiafois) ; efi § 462. 

300. Accusative + infinitive. The use of the ate. + mf. con¬ 
struction had been much restricted in V.L., notably after 
verbs of saving, where a quoD-dause was preferred. It con¬ 
tinued to be favoured, however, if tiie object of the governing 
verb was at the same time the subject of the infinitive. With 
the same restrictions it continued to be used in O.F. Under 
Latin influence it became general in the sixteenth century 
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{Hz dcmandoimt Us clothes Uurs estre rendues, Rab. I, i8} t but its 
vise was much restricted again in the seventeenth [cf Haase, 
89), It survives, often with passive meaning, in Mod.F, after 
verbs of perception (entendre, sentir, coir), Iaisser, foire (Je Vat 
Jah venir) . After verbs of saying it is still used if the subject 
is a personal pronoun and the infinitive is /ire: Je It croyais 
(itre)fni. After verbs of perception, Iaisser, and fain, the dative 
is sometimes used to denote the subject of the infinitive (Je It 
lui ei entendu dire ; Je lui ai fait lire la Uttre). This use of the 
dative probably goes back to the LX, use of the dative with 
an active infinitive (Eos ven ulcisctndo multis ad regna eaelorttm 
fecit habere), which is an extension of the C.L. dative of agent 
used with the gerundive or past participle (cf. § 375). 


PRESENT PARTICIPLE AND GERUND 

301. Of the gerund only the form in -0 survived in VX., 
the other cases being rendered by prep, + inf. Of the present 
participle the accusative and the nominative survived, the 
latter being rc-modclled: *amantts [for amahs)—amantem. 
In VX. the ending of the First Conjugation (-ajjtem, -avdo) 
was generalized, and displaced -entem, -endo, -ientkm, -iElvdo ; 
but not until after the changes k i >iz, vj> dt (§ 102 b,f) : 
LUCENTEH > lots tin!, DICEN'TEM > disant, SERVTEHTEM > Sergeant, 
which has survived as a subst. With the loss of the final vowel, 
-ant results {-an; in the nom. sing, and acc, pi. of the present 
participle, which therefore conforms to the adjective declen¬ 
sion of the grant type): chantant,partant,jimssant, bezant , perdanL 

302. The close connection of the present participle-gerund 
with the pres. ind. and subjv. results in its being frequently 
re-model led on these tenses, with or without the added sup¬ 
port of the infinitive: ayant for awn/ {haeenteh) , pleuoant for 
ploucant, coyant for leant, crayont for cfeant (which survives in 
archaic nUcriant); O.F. mcillant (beside mutant < volentem) 
survives in bknveillant, malceitfont \ ( as)$eyant and (as) soy ant 
crowded out (as)seant (<$edentem), which survives as a sub¬ 
stantive and In bienstant, mahiant. Other verbs in which both 
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forms survive (one as the pres, part-gerund, the other in 
a specialized use which has isolated it from the rest of the 
verb) are; pomont—puissant {^puis, puisse); sachatit {*sache) 
(twelfth century}— savant used only as an adj. or subst. since 
the sixteenth century; ealatit—millant ( vmile) now a 
pure adi. except in n'avoir pas an sou vaiUant; in son want, mr son 
siant are survivab of the O.F. substantival use or the gerund. 

303. I n khiont, dkhiant, siant , mltriant, and thei r d cnvativcs 
unaccented t in hiatus has been maintained and strengthened 
fcf. $ 60); in michant (O.F, mes(keant) it has been left to its 
normal fate and has been absorbed by tonic because hero 
the connection with the verb (i?i«cA«ir) was early lost sight 
of, and there was not the same motive for maintainingthe 
verbal stem. The 1 of lisant, Usent, list, etc. to liant (<le- 
gexteju), etc. is probably due to the influence of dtsant, dtstnt, 
dise (§301); prtnant for prmdnnt (fRe(h)end£ntem} may e 
due to tiie influence of tenant {§ 321 )■ 

SVNTAX OP THE PRESENT FARTICIPEE AND GERUND 

104. The C.L. distinction between the syntactic functions 
of the present participle and the gerund had to a large extent 
broken down in V.L., the use of the gerund being extended 
at die expense of the pres. part. In O F. this movement 
continued and was facilitated by the identity of form, winch 
became complete when final r became mute, 
in the use of fiexional -r adds to the difficulty of deter mm 1 . | 
the precise functions of the two forms, but it is clear that the 
pres. part, in its verbal function continued to give ground 
UeV gerund, notably when the verb B 
verb denoting movement. The gerund was in ° F 
a variety of prepositions, of which m + gerund alone survi , 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ™ u still often 
omitted where Mod.F. requires it (cf. xiv, it 3 ). 

The gerund was formerly used more extensively in ^olutc 
constructions («v, 65; xv a, 3 0.« ** complement of a verb 
[fain semblanf, cf. xi, 3) or with oiler, <*Rir as a more gr p 
variant of simple tenses (m, 10; v, 3; vt, 22xvr, 39 > - ' 
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13; cf. la somme pa en augmentant). Contrary to Mod.F. usage, 
O.F. placed the direct object before the gerund (cf, the sur¬ 
vival In (hernia fahant) and did not require that the gerund 
should refer to the subject of the sentence (xm, 45}; cf a 
survival in Uappdiit vient en mangeant. 

305. The present participle, which originally had no dis¬ 
tinctive form for the feminine, developed an analogical 
feminine form in -e, found in the twelfth century but not 
extensively used. Even in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries there is considerable hesitation, Vaugelas authorizing 
forms in -t only for the pres. part, of intransitive verbs. This 
hesitation and the confusion of pres. part, and gerund (cf. 

3 1 * 43 ) 59 ! xv a, 5, 26) were nominally ended by the 
ruling of the Academy (1679) to the effect that the form in 
-ant should be treated as invariable if it denotes an action, 
and should vary' in n umber and gender if It denotes a con- 
tinuous state or quality. But in fact hesitation continues in 
the eighteenth century. The ruling of the Academy is now 
observed in literary usage and might be re-worded thus: die 
gerund, whether accompanied by en or not, denotes action 
and is invariable (On apprend en luant; Unefemme ekarmant ses 
audtteurs); the present participle denotes a state or quality, 
and, in conformity with its original function, is variable (une 
femme ekarmante). In such expressions as une Unit pajanle the 
real subject Is not ieole but an indefinite person or persons, 
he. not ‘a paying school’ but ‘a school where one pays*; 
similarly couleur foyante, siance tenmle. 


PRESENT INDICATIVE 


306. 

chanter 

QLt> 

parti r 

FRENCH PARADIGMS 

fenir vaJcir 

beivre 

chant 

part 

fenis 

vail 

btif 

btis 

chanks 

parz 

fenis 

pals 

ckantef 

part 

fenist 

fait 

bat 

chanims 

partons 

Jenissorts 

falons 

bepQtis 

chantet 

partez 

ftnisstz 

valtz 


ckanknt 

partent 

fenissent 

valent 

beivmt 
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307, 


Singular 


Latin 

O.F. 


— 

-0)o 

— 

-AS 


*ES -IS 

-s 

-AT 

Mt) 

-ET -IT 

-t 


ENDINGS 


Plural 


Latin 

O.F, 

-AMUS 

-EMUS -XMUS 

-ons 

-AXIS 

-ETia -ms 

-tz 

-ANT 

-ENT -UNT -(j)UNT 

-mt 


(l) -o persists as a supporting 9 after a difficult group (entre> 
semble, ttmw, ofrt, otiure, soujfn). Apart from such cases, -a 
disappeared and the first person therefore normally ended in 
a consonant or an accented vowel or a diphthong. But begin¬ 
ning in die twelfth century, verbs which have -rt, -t(t) m 
the 2nd and 3rd sing. (i.e. verbs of the -er class) also take 
-e in the first person. Forms like wire, stmble, etc. are partly 
responsible for the extension of this ■», but the new 1st smg. 
is essentially a re-modelling on the analogy of xlie and and 
3rd sing., for not only is r added but the preceding consonant 
is also carried over into the first person (Iff, hoes, leve^f) gi\e 
place to /ace, lam, /ace). Forms without -e persist as late as 
the fifteenth century, when they disappear entirely. AJ 
other verbs show -s in Mod.F.; this is etymological in verbs 
whose stem ends in s (rw«<CR£SCQ, connau O.F, etmms 
< cog no sco, finis O.F. fenh < finisco), and from these -r, 
which came to be considered as the characteristic sign of the 
1 st sing., was extended by analogy to other verbs (fiats for 
/kart, etc.) and was added as such in other tenses as vje 
(see below). Tliis paragogic -s first appears in the twelfth 
century, but die ety mological forms without -s persist down 
to the sixteenth («v, 40); i* the seventeenth they arc sUl 
employed sporadically (xvii, 9, *0 but thenceforth become 
the prerogative of poets anxious to rime or ic eye 
as for the ear (e.g. *4 rrai, in nmes of modern ^). 

Occasionally * appears as an alternative spelling 
DittXy etc.). 
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(2} -as >-es, which persists intact in O.F.; -is and -es> -j, 
which combines with a preceding t or d to give z (™ ts) later 
reduced to s {parz> pars), the d being sometimes restored in 
spelling (ptTZ>p€TS, orth. ptrds; rtnz> ™, orth. rends ). 

(3) -at >-ef>-e; -it and -lt > which sometimes gives 
place to -d [tend coud, maud, prend), a purely orthographic 
change due to etymological reaction or the influence of other 
forms {tendons, tendez, tendent, etc.) . Similarly the c of mine 
(O.F. stint) is due to the generalization of e from the re- 
mod died inf., frit., and past part, [vainere, vainerai, vaincu for 
O.F. ctintre, stintrai, oetteu). 

(4) The etymological endings are replaced by -oms, -ons, 
which are carried over from sums, sons (<sumus). The latter 
also appears as somts (§ 321), whence the ending -omes was 
sometimes extended by analogy to other verbs. 

(5) -atm > -ez, which was early generalized at the expense 
of-rk (<-£tis) and -iz (<-Ins). After a palatal, -atis > -iez, 
which is later reduced through absorption of i by the pre¬ 
ceding sibilant or by analogy' (§ 75); ^ (=ts) is reduced to s, 
which becomes mute, although z persists in spelling (§§ ioB t 
169). 

(6) -ant, -ext, -uni 1 alike become -tut, which was originally 
pronounced as spelt, but eventually became mute; (is restored 
in Mod.F. as a liaison-consonant. 

308. In Mod.F. the personal endings have to a large ex¬ 
tent a purely orthographic value (apart from liaison), -arts 
(=d) and -ez (-$) alone persisting in the spoken language. 
Consequently the personal pronouns have become a necessary 
adjunct for the distinction of persons; they have in fact be¬ 
come to a large extent agglutinated and represent a new 
flexion in place of the old flexion by termination. But even 
with the helpof pronouns the distinction between 3rd sing, and 
3rd pi. is possible only if the verb begins with a vowel (il dpn - 
1/ dome or its dement; but il mW = il ¥ m, whereas ib aimen 
= flzem). The varying form of die stem sometimes helps to 
maintain adistinction (1/ boit—ils boivrnt, il veul—ib oenltnt, etc.) 

* The 3rd pi. -ilkt had been romptdely eliminated by -unt. 
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The, stem-vowel 

309. In accordance with phonetic laws the vowel of the 
stem developed differently according as the tonic accent led 
on the stem (ist, 2nd, 3rd, 6th pars.) or on the ending (4th, 
*th peri.), and in the latter case it may disappear enurdy 
if it is counter final: *parAulas (parabolas) > ponies, while 
•paraulAtts (parabolatis) >parUz. The resulting oscilla¬ 
tion between two forms of the stem, which is called Apophony, 
is characteristic of many verbs in O.F., but it has since been 
eliminated to a large extent by die generalization of one or 
other of the forms of the stem. The following examples will 
illustrate this phenomenon. 

3J0 \ Change of vowel: aim—amns, tef— tenons, true/— 
trourons, espek-esperm, ty-Uvons, pri-freions, pUur-pbu- 
TORS, sutfu-soufrons, aptti — apoyons. In the majority of cases 
it is the stem of the ist and 21,d pL that has been generalized 

(» >• irouve, fat*, j' U», j‘ ™rf"0. b “‘ “ mc “™ c5 *' 

reverse has happened (nous aimons, prions, pleurons, appuyons). 
A number of Mod.F. verbs preserve the original apophony: 
meiiTS-mourons, oequitTS—asquiTons, bois-buvons (O.F. boons), 
veux—nations, dois-deuons, rtfov-retemns, mens—senons, hens 
tenons, metis—mouuons, peux—potmans. A rehc o apop ony is 
to be seen in such forms as amant (beside aime, omens, etc.). 
Occasionally doublets have been created by the generaliza¬ 
tion of both forms of the stem: ipUvr£-iplori\ necar£ and 
ncoark bv regular phonetic development fell together, gt^g 
one verb neiier with apophony nt-netons, whence through 
generalization of both forms of the stem the doublet nter (with 
the meaning negare)-*^ (with the meaning of necare 

restricted) ^ of vowc l: a ju(e) (adjutq)— atdons, desjiin{e) 
(♦msjEjUKo) -disnons, mnju(e) (^tsco)-tnanjons,parol^- 
fiarloL ;The stem of the 1st and 2nd pi. has » 
generalized (perle, mange)-, tlie general nation of both forms 
has created the doublet diner-dijetitm. Apophony of U u 
type was thus completely eliminated before the sixteenth 
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century, but the subsequent Joss of countcrfinal 3 created a 
ue* senes of verbs presenting the same alternation. Ortho¬ 
graphy preserves r throughout, but indicates the apophony 
by cither doubling the following consonant or employing the 

Z T„ *5S ? dbringuJsh * fr ™ « Wtl^mions, 

cathftte each (#) tons,ackek — ach{e)tons, souUvc—soul{t)cons Here 
too the tendency to generalize one form of the stem re-asserts 
rndfin popular speech, which, as in the earlier period, prefer 
the shortened form {ach'U, dicoVk), but orthography exercbes 
a consemng influence. Another type of mode™ apophony 

W th f WhlCh rcsuIts from ^e varying treatment ofhiatus- 
vowebtjmw (=iw&), signifie (-sm'ifi)—J^n'- 

Jions (*=smdjd). s 

312 - U sometimes happened that apophony was intro¬ 

duced by analogy into verbs which did not develop tt 
phonetically. Thus piri (pilco)—pleions became (under the 
influence of P n \>ptojons), 

whence by generalization of bod, forms of the stem the 
modem. doublet pUer-pUyet. Similarly Ui (Uco )-Uions gave 
wayto h—loons, whence, by generalization of the stem form 
«■, the modern verb lUr. 

The final consonant of the stem 

313- The varying phonetic conditions in which the final 
consonant of the stem finds itself in the different persons 
create another form of apophony (cf. the Uhn paradigm). 

I ins has often been eliminated, partly or entirely, by the 
levdhng out of one of the forms of the stem. Sometimes this 

only orthography, wldle pronunciation preserves the 
apophony(efi the spelling romps, nmpt^th tampons, etc,). 

withth 1 1C of consonant became final, 

the r k 16 IC * U f t l , ■ at the StCm a PP car!a special form showing 
the changes indicated in § ioi : beif-bmns, mf-vioons serf- 

semru, rcfaif- ratoons, mtuf—mourns, pitting—plaignons 'trait— 

"*7T imi tbe io “ ° f & ^/coZ^TpL 

S" V° r T ? {th * stem whkh » identical with that of the 
n 31 d smg. (where the consonant regularly disappears 
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before s f i); lego > it, debeo> *dejo> det , conduco> cendut , 

DICO > dt, VIDEO >«*, CREDO > (Tt’l, mDED > f* ■ Ill all SUCh 

cases the etymological forms have been replaced by analogical 
forms in s (cf. § 307). For tstois, suis, mis, see § 321. 

^15. The ending "W had in V+L. been icdutc to o 
in many verbs (*dormo, *sento, etc., cf. § 283) but persisted 
in others in die form of-jfl- A certain number of verbs which 
in C L. ended in -0 joined this category' in V.L. (*faluo 
for fallPj *cpluo for golugo, etc-)- The presence o f J 
affected the development of the stem, ihc resulting apo- 
phony is maintained in O F. but has since been dxmmated 
(with the sole exception of je puis, beside analogical jt pan ) 
by the levelling out of one or other of the two forms which 
the stem presented: 

Op. Mod.F. 

Mil (< vaeeo ) , vats, etc. jf **»*> f “ ««“- Ctc ‘ 

auil (< *collto for colugo }, ttitiz je ctmllt 
assail (<* *SAi-io), assah 
vueii (< * voleo) f uutls 


j'dssailk 
je veux 
je mtitrs 
je boas 

jt puis {j* ptv*) 
je hais 
jtfats 

jtfaux 


muir (<*mojuo), muers 
boil (<bullio), boh 
puis (< •poteo ), 1 putt 
hat (< *HATlo) t hez 
faz {<PACio),>ii 
oi (< audio), ot 
fail (< *7MAAO) y fali 

In some verbs the levelling out took place in the prc-Utcrary 
period (jAQEO-gu). Placed, taceo, koceo, luceo were 
remodelled in early O.F.: plm> **, J7 analogy 

with the 2nd and 3rd sing. Debeq > dejo > ei, sapio > 

*SAjO ( vtHABEO 5- *AJo) > Sai . 

aifi (2. 3) The final consonant of the stem, being brought 

into contact with -s or -t of the ending, form, n group which 
develops in accordance with the phoncnc laws governing 
groups of consonants (§ 99) ; "« So ‘ ■“* <*“> 

’ Cf. I gal. 


EFL 
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deis i deit; strs, sirt; reeds, recdt; dors, dart; escris, escrit ; beside 
vif—vivQTis, dd—de&ns, scrf—mrwits, reedf—reetvans, dor{m)— 
demons, escrif—esmvons) ; final s of the stem combines with -j, 
persists before -/ ol the ending, but becomes mute subsequently 
{cotiots, conoist; crois , twist-, nais, naisi; pais, paist ); for t, d, 
-i-s, sec § 3°7> ^ or (vaux, saut; dons, boat', veux, « at; 

absous, absout; faux, Jaut; beside vail — unions, etc.); n‘>in 
(pans, pdnt; plains, plaint; joins, joint; trains, eraint; beside 
peignons, etc.); m>n, which (like original it) is eventually 
absorbed by the preceding nasal vowel f Tons , rent; beside 
rompons, , etc.). The final consonant of the stem is often restored 
in spelling: romps, rompt; nuts, toads, tends, bats, prends, vends, 
P&tSa 


317, Cmllir, saillir, assaillir, trtssaUlir show' a levelling out 

of the V which originally appeared in the m sing, only 
{cml, aielz, cudt ). Tlds brought with it the introduction of 
a supporting -1 in the 2nd and 3rd sing, [cutilks, auUU) which 
was later extended to the 1st sing. {cueilU). Such forms as 
1/ assatit , il tressaut are still used in the seventeenth century 
but are now extinct, is also conjugated as an inchoative 
^ § 291 )■ Dlftollir shows the same levelling out of l' 

( difaiiU }, but /eiV/iV retains faux, font, beside failtons, failUz, 
jQilleni. 

318. (4, 5, 6) The development of the final consonant of 
the stem is uniform in the 1st pi., and pi., and 3rd pl. f with 
the following exceptions: (a) Palatals show a uniform develop¬ 
ment m -are and -ere verbs: collocamus >cokkons l-ons 
being generalized after the change **> tl), collogatts > cot- 
chttz, cqllocajnt > tokhtni; they disappear before -unt* of 
-Iks and -Ire verbs, -tnt not being generalized until after 
this change, whence dicunt>O.F, dteni, ducvnt>O.F 
daunt, coqi;UHT> O.F, cuUnt; but levelling out of the stem 
o ist and and pi. has since taken place, whence dismt, 
•duistnt, aasent. (b) The fact tliat the accent fell on the ending 
in t c ist pi. and 2nd pi., and on the stem in 3rd pL, should 
in certain cases have produced a varying development of the 
final consonant: manouqAtis >mangu Zi but wandScant should 
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have given * manduent ; there is however no trace of the latter 
in French, mang- having been levelled out in the pre-liter ary 
period. Note that in O.F. dimes, dites and fatmes, fattes vre 
have survivals of stem-accented ofct*us, Dfcms and fAomus, 
fAcitis. Beside these forms O.F. also shows analogical^, 
diet, faions, fatey, the forms with -J- are due to the influence 
of disant, distie , fiisant, faiseie , and appear as early as the 
thirteenth century . Analogical fe ndfiMK only 

in patois or popular speech; but in compounds of dire, except 
n L {rtdius), the etymological Sks has given way to ana- 

logical -disez (midistZy inUrdisez, etc,). 

\i 9 . The stem of verbs in -oyer, -vytr, -oyer ends in J, which 
disappeared when the following * became mute, whence the 
alternation mH* ^ 

nuyans—enmiyent, payons-payent or patent). In these terbs jj 
represented ij ((awyaaf = &vwaj 5 , older onvoijS), and therefore 
C the MKr f (or in the c*« rf-gW verbs, efer > o<y) 

is retained as part of the graphics 01 (-»»). 
ay (= e). Similarly thej which appears m the ist and and pi. 
of certain verbs {crayons, fuyons, where 7 = 1/) disappeared in 
the 3rd pi. when -inf became mute, whence krwaj6 {crayons) 

krwa (croient), £Wij6 . . .. , . , 

«o Inchoative verbs in -ir {M type) ongmafly added 
JL only in the rst, end, 3 rd sing. and 3rd pi., hot before 
the beginning of the O.F, period this was extended to the 
1 st and 2 nd pi. (FINISCO, FINJSCtS, FlNtSCtT, FtNISCIWUS, BNIS 

Tt'.”-ntlt a dvc of the Mowing verbs caii, 

f " r o". »M, ** " *7-^ 

ist, and, 3rd ring, and yd pL represent forms of v^ERE 
which appear to have developed under the influence of'the 
contracted forms of habere K * 0 - Thus vado> ao 
> *m, which by analogy with at (habeoj takes 
paragogic -s; mb (xrv, 75) gives place to mu, which prevrnk 
definitely in the seventeenth century. Beside wis, a form 
m(j) developed by analogy with the and and 3rd smg^™ 
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this form was used in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
(xvxu b 7 13); but in spite of Vaugdas* defence of it, ms is 
from the seventeenth century considered a vulgar or dialectal 
form. Analogical mis (and sing.) and vast (3rd sing.) are 
found in 0,P. f the latter being particularly common in the 
early period; alons, alez are derived from * A LA RE, which is 
a contraction of ambulare resulting from the frequent ex¬ 
clamatory use of AitBULAMCTS ! (>* ALAMUs!) and AMBULATIS ! 
(> * ALATIS !)* 

(As) sect r, O F + si*> siez (siis) t sitt t seens, j eez, siient (stmt) * 
d is restored in spelling in sieds f sied; hiatus-j developed in 
sejionSj irpeZi seyent (cf. rirt). The alternative form of the pres, 
ind. 1 %ssviSs etc. is due to generalization of oi from the infinitive 
stair. 

Avoir. As a result of their constant proclitic use, kaseo, 
hades, habet were reduced in VX. to *ajg, *as ? *at, whence 
French as f ta{f); habemub and haeetts become, with the 
usual substitution of endings, auons, avez; habent, under the 
influence of stint, gave way to *abunt, whence *aunt >ant. 

Chair (now obsolete) and dfchmr t tchoir. O.F. thii^ chiez 
(chits), chiti t cheons, chesz» tktfail (ch/rnt) have given place to 
(di)choiSy choisi choit , choycns^ choyez, choient, under the in¬ 
fluence of the infinitive ch(e)oir* 

Craindrt f 0 *F. crimbre {< tremere + a Celtic verb with the 
stem *cr it-), O F. criem, erwar, cmnt, ciemons t cremz^ criement. 
These forms, together w ith the infinitive, were re-mode l led 
under the influence of verbs in -aindr# (oAkoere), the point 
of departure being the singular, which offered a dose affinity 
(cf plaingy plains, plaint). Thence tlie re-modelling was ex¬ 
tended to all parts of the verb, 

0.1% ester (< stare) develops in the same way as aUr \ 
(*e£tao) , estaSj esta(t) or estate esl&ns, eskz f zstant. 
tire,, O.F* suty es t est y soms M estes t sent* Sui for sum presents 
a difficulty which M + Fouehd (op. at p. 408) meets by 
postulating a form *su;o (< sum + *ajg< hared) ; in certain 
dialects, it is argued, the contamination with *AjO took place 
after sum had become whence the dialectal form soi. 
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The filial -j of fwj may be due to generalization of-J or to 
the analogy of puis, Beside *J, which represents the counter¬ 
tonic development of f, foe tonic form Ms is also found in 
O.F. (xil, 75}, whence an analogical 2nd pi. iestts beside 
esles, Sumus regularly gives so ms or, with assimilation of tn, 
sons ; but this form early gave way to sommes. The e of the 
latter form may have developed in the first instance as a sup¬ 
porting vowel (whenever a word beginning widi a consonant 
followed), being later generalized (cf. Fouchd, p.410). A third 
form tstna, created on the analogy of estes, is also found in 
O.F. but is comparatively rare. 

Hair (Germ, hatjan). O.F. hai {hi, haz }, tez, het, haons , 
kaez, hient, which by the end of the Middle Ages had given 
way to forms with fli levelled: hois, hais, hsit, ftayons, hajez, 
haunt. At foe same time the tendency to treat the verb as 
inchoative gave rise to hesitation between hats and hats, 
hatssons and hajions, etc. In the seventeenth century the 
modem compromise was arrived at whereby the inchoative 
forms are accepted throughout the verb, except in the singular 
of foe pres. ind. (;V hais, tu kais, it kail, but nous haissons, 

etc.). 

Pouooir. O.F. pooir (< *fot£re for posse). V .L. poteo or 
possto, POTES, potet, poteuus, potetis, potent; O.F. puis, 
puiz,puet, poans, poeiZj pvttnL Puis presupposes a V.L. possio 
(< possum contaminated with *poteo?); the modern alter¬ 
native form peux is analogical (^and petsx and 3rd pent), 
dating from about 1500 and persisting hi spite of the protests 
of purists and grammarians. The 0 of Mod.F, pouwm,.pountz, 
peuvint is probably due to the influence of the infinitive (see 
below), and begins to appear in the thirteenth ccntuiv; 
forms without p are still found in foe sixteenth century. In 
foe infinitive, when countcrtonic o had become u (pootr 
>putter > pftmr), it threatened to be assimilated and absorbed 
by tlie following w. The reaction against this tendency took 
foe form of a differentiation of a?, which developed a fricative 
v (puewn-.r ). Two other less satisfactory explanations have been 
advanced: analogy of moutoir, moitsons ; trouper, troumns and 
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the like., or development of hiatus-n* between two rounded 
vowels* 

Prendre, O.F. pren(t ), prenz (pens), firent, prm[d)om,prtn{d)ez, 
pren{d)mL Plural forms without d are found as early as the 
Roland {prenmt, l 2552) but do not completely triumph until 
the sixteenth century; they are generally ascribed to the in¬ 
fluence of tenons, temz f tiennenL In the singular d has been 
restored in modern spelling. 

Rire t O.F. ri t riz, rit, rions, ritz* rimt , from which the 
modem forms have developed regularly* but orthography 
takes no account of the development of hiatus^ (rij5j 

rijc)* 

Sasotr. G.F, sai 7 jfj, set, shocks, saotz 7 seuent. In Mod.F. 
sai (== s£J became ($c) by analogy with the and and 3rd sing.; 
s&Pcnt is due to the analogy of saions y saveZj and finally ousts 
seuent (< *sapunt) in the fifteenth century. 

Suim> VX. sequo, se^uis, se^uit* sequimus, sequitis, 
sequxtnt; O.F. riw* sius 7 siitt, sewm 7 smz 3 sivenL The CLF. 
forms show elimination of the palatal element after it had 
modified tonic e t and also vocalization of the labia] clement 
of qu (*■ tw) before a consonant or when final (cf, § 103). 
The metathesis whereby iu> ui (rt^ etc*) was undoubtedly 
facilitated by the fact that - u, -us, *ut constituted an anomaly 
beside die common endings -is, -it. From the resulting 
sui ( s )i suit, ui was generalized throughout the verb. 


PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE 
3 22 - OLD FRENCH PARADIGMS 


chanter 

par dr 

fenir 

valeir 

beivre 

chant 

parte 

Jkmsse 

Battle 

beive 

chanz 

parks 

fenisses 

Bailies 

btiocs 

chant 

partet 

fenissii 

vaillef 

btivef 

chanhns 

parlous 

fenissons 

vaUHens 

btvons 

chantez 

parlez 

fcnissez 

paillitz 

btBez 

ekantent 

partial 

fenissent 

vail lent 

beieeni 
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3 Z 3- 

THE 

ENDINGS 


Singular 


Plural 


Latin 

O.F. 

Latin 

O.F. 

-EM 

— 

-EMUS -AMUS 

-OTIS 



-Q)akus 

4ms 

-E5 

-J 

-EttS -atts 

-tz 

-(j)A5 

-iS 

-(j)atis 

4$z 

-ET 

-(j)at 

4 ) 

*est 

-(j)ant 

-ml 


The vowel of Latin - em , - es , -et persists as a supporting j 
after a group consisting of cons. + liquid or palatal* The O.F. 
-£ t -es, -e(j) were thus the characteristic endings of the sub¬ 
junctive in all O.F + verbs except those -€f (-are) verbs which 
did not require a supporting ?. The latter were gradually 
brought Into line; this began as early as the twelfth century 
with the 2nd sing, and ist ting. The 3rd sing** being more 
frequently used and supported by other subjunctive Forms 
without tf (soil, oil, ihantast, etc*), resisted this levelling tendency 
much longer. It is not until the second half of the thirteenth 
century that forms with -f in the ist and 3rd sing, gain the 
upper hand* and in the 3rd sing + the old forms survive 
sporadically in the fifteenth and sixteenth centurics-^-cven 
later in the expression Ditu U gard 1 , where the apostrophe 

is unjustifiable (Nyrop, n t § 136). Tn the 3rd sing, the -* of 
-ei (< - at ) disappears if the stem ends in s t r, n 1 or j (wist, 
platst) puisij ta/rtj taist, ait < *ajat, j til < * siat )* but it is 
generally restored by analogy with the ist and 2nd sing. 
[plaisi t puis si) j Slit and owing to their more frequent use, 
have resisted this influence down to the present day. 

-emus and -amus arc represented in French by -em, which 
is due to the analogy of the pres* ind.; but -jamus (< -eamus 
and -iamus) regularly gave -ms (m Ulims^facims t at tins, seiitns, 
etc,)* which was extended by analogy and competed with 
-Otis in O.F. The modem -itms, which results from a com¬ 
bination of -ons and -iins f appears as early as the four¬ 
teenth century. It triumphed all the more easily as it served 
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to distinguish the subjunctive from the indicative in ail 
verbs. 

-tz (< -atis) was early generalized at the expense of -tiz 
{< -£ns), but -tit {later ~oiz } is found sporadically in early 
texts and survives in certain dialects; -itz, which was regular 
after palatals, was generalised (at the expense of -tz) much 
more slowly than -ions (at die expense of -arts), and subjunc¬ 
tive forms in -tz arc found as late as the sixteenth century. 

-ast developed as in the Indicative (§ 307). 

The stem 

324. The changes in the stem are analogous to those which 
w r c have observed in the indicative. Examples of apophony 
surviving in Mod.F.: hoist — bunions, reprise — retteions, acquierc — 
acquinons, don't — dtvions, meant- — toouvions, mture- — mentions, tieniu 
— Unions, mtnnt — timions, Levelling out has often eliminated 
apophony, as in the indicative; pittite—-pUurions for plounens t 
etc. 

The modification of the final consonant of the stem before 
-s or -t has been eliminated by the development of forms 
in -e {ckante, chant/s, ckanit, for O.F. chant, chanz t chant). The 
tendency to preserve the same form of the stem as in the 
present indicative had often interfered with or obliterated 
the normal development of the final consonant, and had led 
to the generalization of one or other of the forms of the stem 
of the indicative; eonrisse, etc. for *conosche, etc, (cocxoscam) ; 
ftotisst for *jlortscht (floriscam); the same influence accounts 
for later rc-mod el lings: choie for chiet, disc for die {cf. xvi, j8), 
conduise for conduit, prenne for prtndt, doive for deie, pirns c for place , 
tienne for tiegne. 

325. Subjunctive forms in -jam (<-eam, -iam) show a 
transformation of the stem throughout the tense, similar to 
that of the 1st sing. pres. ind. in *jo (§ 315): valram> saitle, 
valeas> satllts, etc.; saliam> saille ; buluam> bouiUc ; te- 
nraM> tiegne ; VEN'lAM > siegne; *aliam > aille; saham > sa che] 
fac iam >face > fosse; * Foss iam {< r-ossisi + *poteam) > puisse 
The number of such forms had been considerably reduced 
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in V.L. bv the substitution of -am for -jam (parallel with -O 
for -jo; cf. § 283): V.L. dormam, mentam, mordam, servam, 
sortam, etc.; but a few new -jam Forms had developed: 
•colliam (for colligam) > cwriMe , *faexiam (for fallam) 

> faille, •voleam (for velim} > tmtille. While the etymological 
forms of the 1st sing, pres. ind. {vail, cuett) were all eliminated 
with the exception of puis, the subjunctive forms {vatlie, 
cueille) generally persisted. The stem of the pres. ind. has 
been generalized in teair, venir, and the stem of the 1st and 
2nd pL pres. ind. has been carried over into the corresponding 
persons of the subjunctive in nations, Jktliez; voulions, vouliez ; 
allions, alliez- In the compound prfodkur the old subjunctive 
with /' (prhaille), which was still used in the seventeenth 
century, has completely disappeared before analogical pri¬ 
vate, etc, 

bj and dj were reduced to j, which appeared as £ before 
mute t, in debeam > deie, habeam> aie, rideam> rir, vtdeam 

> veie. 

In Western dialects and also in Picard, -jam appears as 
-ge without palatalizing the preceding consonant {mange, 
venge, aigt, etc.)} thence the ending spread to other verbs. 
Subjunctive forms in -ge are found in Central french texts 
down to the fourteenth century, particularly in verbs with 
stems ending in /, it, r: alge, donge, parolge, prenge, muerge, 
tienge, oienge. 

326. The following call for special comment: 

Alter presented in O.F. three different forms of the sub¬ 
junctive: at tie, alge, and wise. The latter is modelled on the 
1 st sing. pres. ind. rots (§ 321) continued in regular use 
in the sixteenth century. 

Danner possessed doinse (modelled on 1st sing. pres. ind. 
drills'}, donge, doigae (< •donjam) and done (Mod.F. do nut). 

Promts, trouoer, and O.F. raver, also possessed in O.F. a 
subjunctive modelled on the 1st sing. pres. ind. {pruis, truis, 
mis ): pTuisse, tmisse, misse. 

£tre. O.F. seie, sties, seit, stiiens (seiions ), seiiez, stiertl continue 
•siam for C.L. sim, etc., with levelling of the stem of the 





a os 
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strong forms {ti) into the weak. Seie>soie>soi t which in the 
sixteenth century received paragogic -f; sties > sous >sois, the 
e disappearing as in the ending of the impf. ind. Forj (— ij) 
in soyons (swajC), sayeg, cf §319. 

Avoir. O.F. aie, aies, ail, aiitns ( aiions ), aiitz, aitttl continue 
*aja for C.L. habeau, etc., with levelling of the stem of 
the strong forms (ai) into the weak. Beside ait, analogical 
aie arose and was commonly used in the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries, Tory = ij in eyenr (y 5 ), ayez, cf. § 319. 

Tenir and oenir. Beside the regular forms tiegnt (< teneam) , 
viegtu (< veniam) (xn, 20; xvi, 6 fl), used as late as the 
sixteenth century, O.F. also possessed forms in -ge (tienge, 
vienge). The modem forms tienne, oienne, modelled on the pres. 
ind v date from the sixteenth century. Similarly prendre — 
pregnt (xvx, 17), prengt, prende, prenm , 

Clort. The r of the subjunctive forms {dost, etc.), like the 
f of obsolete indicative forms elosons, closeg, closent, is probably 
due to the influence of the old sigmatic perfect elosis 
(clausisti), etc. and the fern, of the past participle close 
(clausa). 

Verbs in -oyer, - uyer, -ayer \ cf. § 319. 


IMPERATIVE 

327. Of the Ladn imperative, the 2nd sing, alone survived 
in French, the 2nd pi. being rendered by the 2nd pi. pres. in<l. 

the endings 
Latin O.F. 

-a -t canta > chante 

-e -1 — vn>E>mi 

■C -i fag > fai, dig > di, dug > dtd 

After cons. + f, r, die vowels e, i persist as supporting 3 
(* 0 peri > m vre , * suffer! > suefre). 

The frequent use of the imperative as an interjection 
probably accounts for the occasional disappearance of the 
consonant which became final through the loss of Latin -e -i 
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{bibb > beif> boif > boi, servi > serf> ser) and for the less com¬ 
mon disappearance of t (< a) : lais[sc), gor{e). 

328. The further evolution of the imperative forms is con¬ 
ditioned by their close association with the 2nd sing. pres, 
ind. and by the fact that in the and pi. one form served 
for both ind. and impv. As early as the thirteenth century 
analogical s appears (wis, hots, fais , dis t conduis, sirs, etc.); 
such forms as voi (xv, n),yfli, /irw (nr, 36), etc. still occur in 
seventeenth-century writers and survive in twin", voilh. O.F* im¬ 
peratives in -e take r less frequently {phonies , of res) and have not 
preserved it in Mod.F. except before en and {domus-tn d Jean) . 

pa {< vade) maintains a owing to its constant use as a 
proclitic before a following infinitive (us chasser) . The O.F. 
analogical form vas persists (under the influence of allons-y t 
allez-y) before y if the latter is closely linked with it: uas-y, 
but nay me tire ordre . 

SYNTAX Ot THE IMPERATIVE 

329. The hortative subjunctive was adopted as an im¬ 
perative of tlte 3rd sing, and 3rd pi. It could in O.F. be 
used without the conjunction que (xn, 103), but was often 
preceded by the expletives tar, or, si. The gradual extension 
of que may be attributed to the fact that the subjunctive is 
essentially, as its name implies, a subordinate mood, and the 
hortative subjunctive was therefore assimilated in form to a 
subordinate clause introduced by qut {cf. § 399)’ The use of 
the subjunctive for the imperative was in O.F. frequently 
extended from the third person to the and sing, and 1st 
and 2nd pi. (cf. a similar extension in Latin). I he identity 
of form between chrntez (ind.) and ckantez (O.F . subjv.) doubt¬ 
less facilitated this. The subjunctive forms finally triumphed 
in the verbs avoir, tire, sasoir, vottlair, whence the O.F. im¬ 
peratives aics t aliens, attez', soies, soiiens, soiiez', saches, sachiens, 
achiez', tnuilles, voilliens, uoilluzi -s disappeared subsequently 
in sixties, vueilles, aies , by analogy with the imperatives of 
-cr verbs; but soies > sois {cf. § 326); voilliez was re-modelled 
on vueilles, etc., whence Mod.F. veuillez', sachons for saddens 
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is due to the influence of the indicative; the remaining forms 
develop regularly* but there is a tendency to replace miille 
and vtmUez by ntux and voufez* 

330, In O F. and as late as the sixteenth century the 
pronoun subject of the imperative is sometimes expressed 
{E! rds cdtstis^ tu nos i fai oenir! Alexis* 335), A negative 
command addressed to a single person was often expressed 
m G.F* by means of the infinitive preceded by ne : 1 Gfumted*r\ 
ce li dist Renart } *J\f§ fair pas f flaws regarl! J [Rom* de RenarS h 
ii, 305), This use of the infinitive has not survived. The 
modern use of the infinitive* positive and negative, to convey 
a general instruction or proliibition is probably due to 
ellipsis: {on es tprii de) S'adnsser au concierge [je vov$ prie de) A# 
pas Jam cth. Various devices arc employed to tone down 
die imperative as occasion demands [Veuillez ms downer ce 
lion! Veulez-oous me dormer ce lion?) « The future is sometimes 
used* as in O.F + (Vendndi ckair ne numgeras); often as a strong 
imperative (Tu ferns ce que je te dis!). 


IMPERFECT INDICATIVE 
331. OLD FRENCH PARADIGMS 


chanter 

partir 

fenir 

valcir 

beivre 

chantie 

partite 

fenissrit 

valeie 

beoeie 

chanties 

parities 

parleit 

fenisseies 

mkies 

bepeies 

ckantiut 

ftmsttil 

vale it 

beveit 

chantiitns 

partmns 

ftnissiiens 

valuens 

ttmims 

chantiiez 

partiiez 

fmssmz 

ualiiez 

bemiez 

ekantient 

parteienf 

fmisseient 

mlrient 

btvderU 

332- 

La tin 

O.F. 

THE ENDINGS 

Latin 

OF, 

-ABAM 

-oe 

-ABAMUS 


mm 

-EBAM -IEBAM 1 

oie -EBAJdUS 

-( E BA MUS 

-tuns 

-ABAS 

-oes 

-ABATIS 


-iiez 

-EBA3 -IE BAS 

-ties > -oies -ebatis 

-IEBAT1S 

-ABAT 

-out 

-abant 


-oent 

-EH AT -IEBAT (*)l >H9lJ +EUANT 

-iebant 

*eient > -den 
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-Ebam> -?a in V.L„ whence tie, etc., which was the ending 
of all verb* except those in -er m 

-abau persists as -AJA in V.L., whence on the one hand eve, 
etc., which is characteristic of Eastern dialects, and on the 
other the development -ot, sues > oiies> -ayent 

>-o&nt>-oent, aytt> off[e)t> wt, beside which oi appears 
(=£01 < out < habutt) . But at an early date -eir, -ties, - eit , -eient 
were extended to -er verbs; the imperfect forms in -ot are 
still found in the thirteenth, and in Anglo-Norman in the 
fourteenth century. 

-abacus, -abatis >* -EBAMUS, *-bbatis (by weakening of A, 
which is here unaccented), and in common with original 
-ebamus, -ebatis were reduced to *-ramus, *-eatis, whence 
O.F. i-itm, i-uz- For i-MJU we find as early as the twelfth 
century i-ions (bv analog' with the present), which finally 
displaces i-'uns in the fourteenth. These endings were originally 
disyllabic, but became monosyllabic in the thirteenth century 
-itz) and are thenceforth identical with the corre¬ 
sponding endings of the present subjunctive, which were 
monosvllabic from the beginning- The modern disyllabic 
pronunciation of-ions, -f« after cons, + f, r (ouvn-ons, mettn-ez) 
is merely an instance of the general treatment of such a 
group (iJuiTwr, histri-on), which dates from the early seven¬ 
teenth century. . 

-cie, -oies, -oitnU which were originally disyllabic, became 
monosyllabic when f became mute in the course of the 
Middle Ages; -titt had become contracted to -tit much earlier, 
whence regularlv -oiL The 1st sing, -ois (with paragogic -j) 
appears in the sixteenth century. For the phonetic change 
ai> w{ > ( and the change oi to ax in orthography, sec § 7 2 * 
333< The stem remains invariable: the accent being uni¬ 
formly on the ending, there Ls no apophony. The verb Or* 
alone calls for corn men t. 

ktr e> O.F. esirt. The Latin imperfect forms eram, eras, 
erat, brant regularly gave O.F. ten, tens, imt, iertnt, or, 
when unaccented, ere, eras, tret , treat, the forms tent mt being 
further reduced to i \trt, ert when used proditically, hntns , 
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eriez, which seldom occur, continue rramus, erato, with the 
normal termination of the imperfect. This O.F, imperfect is 
almost entirely eliminated before the end of the thirteenth 
century by its rival esteie, which already appears in the earliest 
texts, and which is probably taken from stab aw, just as 
e(s)tani, e(s)ti are taken from stando, statuw. The fact that 
the form *estoe (or *esUve), which would represent the normal 
development of stabam, never occurs may be explained by 
prc-literary change to esteie (under the influence of aveie, or 
on the model of metre — mtttie); cf. Fouchi, op. tit. p. 414. 
The modern forms develop normally from O.F. esteie, esteies, 
esUi(e)t t estiiens (later estions), tsiiiez (later estiez), esteient. 


FUTURE AND CONDITIONAL 

334. The French future consists of the infinitive + the 
present indicative of habeo (§ a8i), contracted forms of the 
latter having become fused with the preceding infinitive in 
the pre-literary period. In the same way a new tense, the 
fiiture-in-thc-past or conditional, had been created by a 
combination of the infinitive with contracted forms of the 
imperfect indicative of habeo. 


THE ENDINGS 



Future 


Conditional 


C.L, 

V.L, 

O.F. 

CX- 

V.L. 

OJ. 

HABEO 

AJO 

-at 

HAEEBAM 

? a ( m } -tie>-oie 

HADES 

AS 

-as 

HAREDAS 

EAS 

-ties > -$its 

HABET 

AT 

-*(t) 

HABEBAT 

£AT 

-tit > -oil 

HABEMU5 

£MU5 

-ons 

HABEBAMUS JAMUs 

-iwi$ 

HABETIS 

Em 

-etZ > -viz 

HABEBATTS 

JATXS 

-iiez 

HABENT 

AUNT 

-ont 

HABEBANT 

fcANT 

-dent>~$m 


For -ons replacing *-einS (< -Emus), see § 307. 

-ez displaces -eiz, -oiz somewhat later (thirteenth century) 
than in the pres. ind. (§307), but the pronunciation t 
(< Wf< m) in this tense (as distinct from f in the pres, ind.), 
which is noted by grammarians in the sixteenth century 
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suggests that here the change from -oiz to -eZ was in the first 
instance orthographic. 

The endings of the conditional show the same development 
as those of the impf. ind, (§ 332). 

The iteh 

335. The development of the stem (infinitive) is identical 
in the future and the conditional. The following remarks on 
the future therefore apply with equal force to the conditional. 

The adjunction of the contracted forms of habeo, wliich 
bear the principal stress, had as a result the reduction of the 
vowels of the infinitives -are, -£re, *ire to atonic vowels; 
accordingly t and t are normally lost, and a is weakened to » 
(§ 29). But under the influence of the infinitive and of the 
pres, ind., the future has b many cases been re-modelled 
and may therefore present forms (a) with -ir intact (partirai) 
or (A) with the s tem-vowel of the pres. ind. (hfwfrfl*, vUndrai 
for O.F, tendrai, a endrai) or of both pres. ind. and infinitive 
{boirai for O.F. beurai) ; in the latter case the identity of form 
may result from a re-modelling of both infinitive and future 
on the pres. ind. {aimer, aimerai for O.F. anur, amerai), or of 
the future and pres. bd. on the infinitive (tftoirai, ckott for 
O.F, cherrai, chtit), or of all three {oaincre, vaincrai , twiner}. 
The rc-model ling of tlie future on the infinitive may date 
from pre-Iiterary times (sojirai, later sajirai; lirav, the future 
of inchoatives; cf, §§ a 36 , 33a)- Some of the rc-modellcd 
forms disappeared after competing for a time with the regular 
forms: voirai (beside aenai) survives only b compounds pour- 
cci'mi, prfaoirai. 

336. -are verbs. (1} The ? which results from unaccented 
a begins to be absorbed by a preceding vowel as early as the 
thirteenth century and has completely disappeared by the 
end of the sixteenth (£n[f)mi, Temerci{e)rai ; cf. xvmu, 12). 
After a diphthong it may still count as a syllable in seven¬ 
teenth-century poets {broyerai), (2) After a single consonant > 
remabed in G.F., with the following exceptions: (a) after r 
it was sometimes lost, and such syncopated forms as durrai. 
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demorrai, jurrai exist side by side with the full forms durerai, 
demorerai, jurerei from tlie thirteenth until well into the seven¬ 
teenth century; (A) after nit disappeared in don{e)rai, men(e)Tai t 
which by assimilation became dorrai, merrai ; the latter are 
sdll used in the seventeenth century, but then give way to 
dormerai, mineral (rc-modelled on the infinitive), which date 
from the fifteenth- A third form deed or dam, rarely used, 
goes back to *darajo (dare + habeo) . Since the sixteenth 
century 9 is regularly mute after a single consonant, whence 
Mod.F. appeU{e)rai t lto{e)Tai r jett{e)rai, achit[e)m t men{e)rai, 
gii(t)rai. {3) After two consonants 9 is, in accordance with 
the *ioi des trois consonncs’, pronounced in Mod.F. and 
(with few sporadic exceptions) in O.F. The group cons, + t 
often showed metathesis: entrerai > enterrai, dtimerai > deUvtrrai, 
mostierai > mosterrai ; such forms continued to be used between 
die twelfth and fifteenth centuries, but under the influence 
of the infinitive they gradually disappear before the normal 
forms entrerai, etc, 

Alier derives its future (iVdi) from irk 4- habeo. 

Envtyer originally formed its future regularly {envqyerai, 
whence with loss of*, envnrai xiv, 18; xv, 19); but by analogy 
with voir (voi ; mmi :: msoi: enverrai) die modern form enmrai 
arose in die fourteenth and 6113117 triumphed in the seven¬ 
teenth century. 

Laisser. O.F. lairai (lairrai, larrai ) beside iaisserai is not a 
contraction but the future of another verb, laier (< Germ. 
lagan), 

337. ~£ke and -£re verbs. The Joss of e brought r into 
contact with the preceding consonant or consonants. The 
development of die resulting groups may be summarised as 
follows: n’r, Fr, t’r (-sf.re), TV (-scere), n"t (-ngere, -ngere}, 
t'*t (-rgere) regularly develo]>ed glide-consonants (§ 100): 
Undid, later replaced by tiendmi { ^pres. >nd.); taidrai, later 
vaudrat ; co{s)drai, later coudrai ; paroi (r) (rat, iatcr pamitrai ; 
tf eintmi, later replaced by vainnai \ plaindrai ; JourdraL t'r, 
d'r after a vowel >rr>r (in spelling rt is, sometimes main¬ 
tained}:^™ (*poterajo) ] lOTTui; G.F.rwai ( *ckedekajo), 
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cktrrai (*caderajo), serrai (*sei>erajo} hive been replaced 
by cronai, thoirai, {as)soirai or {as)uyerai or (as)sw'ai, which 
ire forms rc-modcllcd on the infinitive and pres, iod. (but 
dithoir preserves the old Future dkkertai). After a consonant 
? T , iff remain intact: mettrai, perdrai, etc. fdr, g'r after a 
vowel > f > ir: Irairai, conduirat, luirai, auirai, comtruirai, direii , 
plairai, iairai (dialectal platted, larai or tarrai), r'r >rr‘.caurrai, 
acquerrai, conquerrai. o’r (Latin p’r, b’Rj vr) remains in O.F. 
and generally persists in Mod.F.t reeetrrai, devrai, uhrai, etc. 5 
but bevrai has given place to botrai modelled on the infinitive. 

♦ (h) aberajo gave rise to the two French forms aurai and 
anrai ; the former developed as the result of the early loss of e 
when used as an auxiliary (cf. parab(o)la >p\raula> parole ), 
and definitely displaced normal Q.F. aurai 111 the sixteenth 
century. 1 Saura for saurd (which disappeared about the same 
time) is due to the influence of aura, 

£tre, V.L. evidently possessed a form *esserajo (formed 
on *esserk for esse), of winch the regular development is 
estrai (in, 46). The development *esserajo> *serajo> .serai 
may be explained as due to apliaeresis of es- in imitation 
of those forms of the verb which began with s (sum, etc.}. The 
future serai was from die beginning the most commonly used 
form. Alongside of estrai and serai, the Latin future (ero) 
persisted in O.F. in the form ier, iers, art, terms, ierent, but 
had lost the 2nd pi. and soon fell wholly into disuse. The 
collateral forms tr, ers , ert, ermes, erent show atonic develop¬ 
ment, Under die influence of the imperfect ere (< eram) , etc. 
(cf §333), these forms sometimes took a final -e. 

Fain. Ferai (for *fairai) presupposes a form *farajo 
formed on *fare. The latter probably represents a reduction 
of face re used proclitically (c.g. before an infinitive ). 1 

338. -ire verbs. Normally i disappears and the resulting 
group develops as in -ere, -£RE verbs : vendrai, since replaced 
by viendrai (^pres. ind,), mourrai, fattdrai, O.F. cisirai (inf. 
Hsiir< exire), O.F. orrai (*aut>[RAJo} ; but if cons, + l,r pre¬ 
cedes, i persists in die form of a supporting ?: O.F. oorerai, 
1 This use also accounts Tor die btcT reduction of a la #* 

u 
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vfreta i, j ofrerai (whence by metathesis the collateral forms 
omraii vftrial, sojtrrai), But in most cases the regular forms 
have been replaced by forms re-mod died on the infinitive: 
Jtrira\ > jouirai, hatrm, guirirai M ouvrirai, ojfrirai, souffrirai. In 
eurilUrait saillerai, bomllcrai ? l 1 was restored by analogy with 
other parts of the verb, and t was Introduced as a supporting 
vowel to preserve intact; but as late as the seventeenth 
century' there was hesitation between these forms and oidllirai, 
smllirai^ bauilUrm ; cutilkrai and bouillirai have triumphed, while 
both saiilirai and sail Ural persist* the former in the sense ‘to 
spurt S T the latter in the sense 1 to protrude 1 (compounds show- 
only -if; trmaillirai, assaillirai) . 

In the case of inchoative verbs the re-modelling of the future 
Oil the infinitive had taken place in pre-liter ary times (except 
garraiy iranm? later gutrirai , fraAtrai), and later accessions 
to the inchoative class likewise maintain die characteristic 
vowel i: bimrai, aoupiwi, mp&rai f enfouimi 7 mgloutirai, nourrirai, 
TOpltn&rtri, -vertirai] similarly verbs which formerly hesitated 
between inchoative and simple (cf, § 291): dormirai, semrm f 
lortimi * uitiraL 

FaUtir and its doublet :fallotr have regularly a common future 
fi*drai 3 but Jalllirai is sometimes used as a future of faillir. 

For the future of courir, *qu£rir t Umr 7 infinitives which are 
not derived from Latin -ire forms, see § 337. 

PAST DEFINITE 

The Past Definite continues the Latin perfect* of wltich 
there were six types: three in which the tonic accent fell 
uniformly on the ending (Weak Perfects), three in which 
the V.L + accent fell on the stem in the firs! and third person 
singular and in the third person plural (Strong Perfects), 

(a) Weak perfects 

339 ' hi VpLh the perfect in -£vr disappeared* leaving weak 
perfects in -avi and -Ivi; to these must be added a new weak 
perfect in -bedi, created in the V-L* period (cf. § 343), 
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OLD FRENCH PARADIGMS 



chanter 

dormir 



chtmtai 

dormi 



chantas 

dormis 



chantat 

dormi{t) 



ekaniama 

denmrnes 



chantasUs 

dormbtes 



ckantertnt 

dvrmirtn t 


340, 

THE 

ENDINGS 


CANTARB 

chanter 

DORMikE dorunir 

CL. 

VJL. 0 ,F. 

CL. V.L. 

0-F. 

-AVI 

-At -at 

-tvi -n 

-t 

-AVISTt 

-ash -as 

-msn -isti 


-AVTT 

-AUT -at 

-ivrr -it 

-t(t) 

-AVTMUS 

-amos -amts 

-1VIMU3 -IMUS 

-imes 

-AVISTlS 

-astis -astes 

-IVTSTlS -15TIS 

-irfef 

-AVERUNT 

-arunt -erent 

-rVERUNT -IRUNT 

-trent 


The contraction of -Avisn, -avisto, -averunt to -asti, 
-astiSj *arunt dates from Classical times arid h due main!) 
to analogy, but perhaps also to the tendency to keep the 
accent on the characteristic vowd throughout; -avimus and 
-Avi were reduced considerably later; -avtt persisted until 
the end of the V.L. period, when v, being brought into con¬ 
tact with the following consonant, became u. 

The elimination of v had taken place regularly in -ivi, 
-ivisti, -IVIT, -msns, because here it was preceded and 
followed by the same vowel; the two fs thus brought into 
contact combined; -i(v)erunt gave place to *-irunt through 
levelling of the characteristic vowel t; -ivimus was not reduced 
until the late V.L, period. 

341. {1) -m persists as a diphthong, which was reduced in 
die twelfth century to i and before the end of the G.F. period 
had become t'i is sometimes written i as late as the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries* 
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hj begins to appear for *i towards the end of the Middle 
Ages and triumphs in the seventeenth century; -f is here a 
pure graphy on the analogy of such forms as mis, pris, fis, 
where -s is regular. 

(?, 3) The loss of final t of -ast(i) and the substitution of 
at for *ot (< *aut) arc probably due to the influence ofaf, as, 
at (pres. ind. of avoir and endings of the new Future); if this 
be so, -ir for -ist (oisn) might be attributed to analogy with 
-as. In the diirteenth century /began to be restored in spelling 
in -it (pronounced in liaison), but not in -a (< -at). 

(4) -amts, -tints. Here the final vowel persists in the form 

of 9 even after the reduction of the group v’m which it 
originally supported: -av(i)mus, *rv{i)wjs. The existence of 
tliis group also prevented the passage of tonic a to 

Si (cf, MAJtu> main). The s of -asmts, -ismes, which appears in 
the diirteenth century, is a pure graphy due to the influence 
of-dito, -isles, and is perpetuated in Mod.F. by the circumflex 
accent (-dmes, -imes). 

(5) -aster, -irte-j owe their e to the influence of -sms, * imts, 
coupled with the tendency to avoid such an anomalous 
ending as the phonetic development -ast(i)s > -az and -kt(i)s 
> -iz would have created. 

(6) For -erent, we find regularly after a palatal or palatalized 
consonant -ierent (maagimnt, tiaitierent), which is later reduced 
to -erent (cf. § 75). 

342. All French verbs in -er form their past definite in -ai, 
except that the past definite of O.F. ester (< stare) con* 
tinned *STETUI (C.L. STETl), whence O.F. estui, esteits , estut, 
esteiimes, esteustes, esturent; and estai, estoiis, estout, estoiimes, 
estoitstes, estourent. Compounds of stare that were no longer 
recognized as such formed -ai past definite®: (au(s)tai (*con- 
STAvt),^r<(r) tit (*praestavi) ; but Tester and arte (j) ter hesitated 
between reslui, om(s)tui, and nstaiarre(s)tai. 

All verbs in -tr now form their past definite in -is, whether 
they continue Latin verbs in -!rr with perfect in -Ivi or 
originally showed a perfect of a different type (in -si, in -ul, 
in -dedi). The Mod.F. exceptions (which are discussed be* 
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low) are: (ourir, mount. Unit, venir, compounds of quint- 
Certain verbs show hesitation in O.F. between -a* and -u 
(aieilbi—cwillis), but in die majority of cases this hesitation 
is due to the introduction of dialectal forms. 

For those verbs in *« which in Mod.F. show- past definite* 

in -is, sec § 354. 

343, A new weak perfect arose in VX. through the trans¬ 
formation of perfects in -ororr under the influence of ofeprr 
(the reduplicated perfect of dare), whence VX. credspi, 
PERD&DI, etc. Such forms arc attested in L.L. texts. Bv 
analogy -d^dit was early extended to other verbs whose stem 
ended in d; whence VX. respond£dit, deeend^dit, gad^dit, 
RESPLEND^Drr, etc. The following paradigm indicates their 
development in O.F,: 


V.L, OJ. 

vend|di vtndi 

VEN(DE)Dfsn tXtldtS 

vend^dit vendtit 

ven(de)dImus vendimes 

ven(de) D1ST1S VttldisttS 

vpd|(de)rdnt vtndiirtnt 


This form of the perfect was extended to other verbs m 
the O.F, period {Tompte—rompUt, vhre—visqtnit, tou{s)dre— 
casiet). But under the influence of the remaining persons 
{vtndi, etc.) the 3rd sing, and 3rd pi. were re-modelled 
f endirent), and such perfects were thus completely assimilated 
to the weak - is class. Subsequently eesquil (vwre) joined the 
■us class (§§ 348;, 355 ). whence Mod.F. vicut. 


(6} Strong perfects 

344. The C.L. strong perfects are fairly well maintained 
in O.F., hut (quite apart from regular phonetic changes) they 
have undergone many analogical transformations 1 hese 
began in the V.L. period and extend down to Modem french, 
making their influence felt in varying degrees in the different 
dialects of the ‘languc d‘o!T. In the space at our disposal 
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we can do Jittle more than indicate the more important 
developments reflected in the modern forms. For a detailed 
account the reader may consult P. Fouch^’s Lc vttbt frangais 
and the more general treatment in Kr. Nyrop's Grammaire 
kistoriqtu, Vol. n, both of which we have utilized extensively. 

345, Classical Latin presented four types of strong per¬ 
fects: (1} Perfects in -1 (veni), (2) Perfects in -si (scripsi), 
(3) Perfects in -ui (safot), (4) Reduplicated Perfects (uo- 
moroi). In V.L, the passage from one type to another is 
frequent, changes being provoked by analogies of various 
kinds. 

(t) Many -1 perfects (and several reduplicated perfects) 
passed into die -ui class, a new perfect being formed to cor¬ 
respond to the past participle on the analogy of habui— 
HAorruM, rapui—raptum, docui—doctum, etc. Thus bibi, 
credidf, cecidi, cucurri, fepelu, recepi, leg I gave way to 

*BtBUI, *CREDUI,*CADUI, *CURRUI, *FALLUI, *RECEPUJ, *LEGUI, 

under the influence of bibitum, greditum, *CADrruw, *cur- 

RITUM, # FALLtTtJM, RECEPTUM, LECTUM (§ 362). MQVUI is regu¬ 
lar, the v of movi being a graphy for vu; and by analogy 
*co(o)sfovui, *creyui, *favui replaced oogkovi, crevi, pavi 
(pas cere). + stetui for steti is due to the influence of jacui, 
with which it is semantically associated, mortuus sum was 
rendered by *morui, natus sum by *nascui. collegi joined 
the weak -Ivi class. A few -i perfects joined the weak -dedi 
class (*nnnn§Si for fudi). 

Other -1 perfects and reduplicated perfects joined the -si 
(sigmatic) class, being re-modelled under the influence (a) of 
the pres, ind.: *attavxi, *franxj, *punxi (under the in¬ 
fluence of taxgit, prangit, puhgit) replace attigi, freci, 
fupugi; or (A) of the past participle : *elexi, *mor$i, *000121, 
*pre{n)$i, *redempsi, *se5Si (under the influence of electum, 

IdORSUM, OCCISUM, PREHEN SUM, REDF.MPTUM, SESSUM) replace 
ELECI, MOM OR DI, OCCIDI, PREHENDI, REDEMI, SEDi; *QUAESI 

probably continues the primitive Ladn form, which V.L, 
preserved, while C.L, replaced it by quaesivj, 

(2) -st perfects generally persisted. 
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fa) Of the -ui perfects;, a certain number joined the -r class 
through loss of w (< « b hiatus) after a group of consonant 
or a double consonant (<£ § 34 «),or through loss ofj by 
dissimilation after initial n (=w): valuw> ♦vAijr, toloit 
> *voLrr. tenth early gave way to *tehi ( #veni), cf. § 35 * 

(4) The reduplicated perfects entirely disappeared: some 
joined the -i, -si or -in perfects; pependi, tetendi joined the 
weak -dedi class, *PENn£Di, *tend£di, 

346 . 


OLD FRENCH 

-I PERFECTS 

paradigms 

-SI PERFECTS 

Latin 

G.F. 

Latin 

u.u. 

v£ni 

vin 

Dfxi 

dis 

VENfart 

vtnis 

DDtlsn 

dtsis 

vimt 

mnt 

Dfxrr 

dist 

venImus 

venimts 

DIXJMUS 

desimts 

vEttfsns 

venistes 

DlXfSTIS 

dtsbles 

Vt^ERUNT 

vindrent 

DfXERUNT 

disttmt 

Latin 

■"ijl perfects 

O.F. Latin 

OF. 

j. m 

sApui 

sai 

PAJtffr 

parti 

sAPtrfsn 

sots 

pARthsn 

pants 

sAputt 

sout 

FAntirr 

pariit 

SAF^iMUS 

soAmes 

PARtJlMUS 

partmes 

SAP Uf STB 

sd&sles 

fariJistb 

panhtfs 

sAfuerunt 

sourent 

paruerunt 

portrait 


The Latin forms of vent, di*, sap ui are here given with 
their V.L. accentuation, which differed from the Classical m 
the following respects: the 1st pi. came to be accented on 
the ending by analogy with the 2nd pi.; the 3rd pi. P rcsc £ cd 
in V L. the primitive Latin accentuation -erunt, which C,.L. 

had abandoned for -fiRUKT {#-£*»)> in P «*** of the 
type, w (< u in hiatus) was earned into the 3rd ph and the 
accent was thrown baek on the preceding syllable. For pawji, 
which is here given with its late V.L. (North Gaul) accentua¬ 
tion, sec § 348 (f). 
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THE ENDINGS 
-I AND -SI 

347 - (0 Final i disappears regularly, but not until after 
it has madefts influence felt on the vowel ofthestem (cf.§ 37). 
Final j, which remains regularly In the -sr perfects, is by 
analogy'later extended to die -1 perfects {pins, etc,). 

(2; -IstI under the influence of final i becomes -is, the 
final / disappearing by analogy with the weak verbs (§ 34]). 

(3) The loss of unaccented i brings i into contact with 
the preceding consonant and, thus supported, it remains. 

(4) -hies gives -imes (for by analogy with -istis 

> -isles. 

(5) -tSTB> -is Us, with i {for f) under the influence of the 
2nd sing.; unaccented 1 is maintained by analogy with -suits, 
-isles of the weak perfects. 

(6) '-erunt. Unaccented t disappears and the resulting 
group consonants r develops a glide-consonant. 


-ui 

348. Unaccented u in hiatus with following », e regularly 
becomes a semi-consonant tc y the further development of 
which may be summarized as follows: 

(a) After a group of consonants or a double consonant w 
disappeared (cf. §§ 84, 103). The loss of a (=w) tended to 
create confusion between the 3rd sing, perf, and the 3rd sing, 
pres, in forms like coxsfujrr, *nasc(u)it, *ju/mp(u}it 
*rrpent(u)it, +viNc(u)rr, *vert{u}it; this fact together 
witli the resemblance which these perfect offered in their 
ending-accented forms with the -dedi type caused them to 
be completely assimilated to the latter, whence O.F. cosUt 
nasquiit, refienliit, rompiit, venqaUt, wrtift.Thcy later accompany 
the -dedi verbs into the weak -is class {§ 343). 

(*) After a single consonant other than a nasal or a liquid 
m 15 cttll< ; r Attracted to the preceding accented vowel {S 3=0)’ 
or combines with a following accented i to give u (so-ih 
so-Smes, so-asies), * 
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(c) After a single nasal or liquid consonant, w persists and, 
under the influence of fui,fus,fut,fum£s,fustts,fiirent t is trans¬ 
formed into accented u (type parti t). Thus arises a new weals 
perfect with the characteristic vowel 3 , which is later extended 
by analogy to other verbs; cf. Fouche, p. 305. 

Note that perfects like volui, valui, with initial v, had 
joined the -1 class; cf. § 345 (3). 

The stem 
-1 and -si perfects 

349. In the 1 st sing., under the influence of final f, the 
stem-vowel t (<1 or S) becomes i, which is by analogy 
extended to tire other stem-accented forms (3rd sing, and 3rd 
pi.), whence vin, tin, dis t jis (with analogical s for regular z), 
etc. By analogy with such forms and forms like mis (< misi), 
quis appears for * quits (<* qt/AESl), 

-UI PERFECTS 

350. The combination of w (in the form of semi-vocalic |t) 
with the vow'd of the stem, in cases where the latter ended 
in a single consonant other than nasal or liquid (cf. § 348 b, e), 
gave the following results in the 1st sing.: 

a + ji > 0 : habu] > oi , puvcui > plei , safui > sot , tacui > to i, 
*pavui > poi ; but if a palatal precedes, a + (<>£ + u> ii: Jacui 
> jui , *cadui > chui . 

t + u > it : oebui > dui , •stetui > eilui . 

o+y>it; Nocui> nui, cognovit wan*; but if p precedes, 
o + joo: potui > poi. 

In the 3rd sing, and 3rd pi. tu has the same effect on the 
stem-vowel, but being itself brought into contact with the 
following consonant (by tire loss of the unaccented vowel}, 
it becomes u (out, ourtnt\plout,pfaurent; etc,), which is absorbed 
by a preceding it, whence dui, durtrtt; conut, conurcnti 

etc. In tiie weak forms (and sing,, 1st pi., 2nd pi.) a becomes 
9 under the influence of following w (rs-titr, so-iimts, so-us Its), 
t and 0 persist (debits < debujsti, jw-fli < noclfisti) . 
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351. fui stands apart from the remaining -ui perfects in 
lhat the accent fails on the stem throughout, and the resulting 
uniform ii has had an important bearing on the development 
of the new weak perfect in -us (type fianti, § 34,8 e). 


Latin 

O.F. 

rm 

M 

Ftimt 

/us 

Furr 

M 

FUIMUS 

farms 

FUISTO 

fusles 

fuerunt 

furtnt 


Later the rst sing, Jin gave place to analogical fu$> The 
collateral O.F, forms feus, etc, are due to the influence 01 
the perfect of a mr; eiis, etc, for older oOs, etc. (§ 350). 

352, The following classified list contains the commoner 
strong perfects as they survived in O.F, 

L -1 perfects: 


wk—vi{s), ml, Z>e{d)istcs, m{d)rmt. 

Unit, wliich in V,L, passed from the -uj to the -I class 
f§ 345 ) > is conjugated like unit. 

fmrt—fs , ftsis, Jut,fmmts, fesistis, /rent, 

II. -si perfects : 


eeindre—ceins, eei/ms, terni, ctinsirtus, ceinsistes, ceinstrent. 
Similarly plawdre, jtundre, esteindre, ftindrt, peindre , teindu 
atmndti-atains (< ‘attakxi for attic t; § Jraindre-frai^s 

{< FRANX! for FREGi; §345), p 0 indtt-poinS {< *PtTNXJ for 
popuoi; 1345). 


[c<m)dm+-dHv, duuts, duht, duidmts, duisisUs , duistrent. 
Similarly all compounds of duke, compounds ot-slmre (ton- 
stmms, dtslTutsu , etc,), cuke—cuis, tordre—tors, {r$)sddrt—ioU 
(< soiji for socui), ttiordte^mots (< *«orsi for mqwordi), 
{con)date — {con)dus. 


prendre (the V.L. perfect of which was f or prehendi: 

qi* ? 345 ( 0 )— F*™, pkst, presimts, presistes, prist rent. 

3LMj ^ 3 + 5 )i ^cnre—escnSj qtum {quint}—quis. 
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Verbs which have disappeared or survive as archaisms in 
MoeLF.: iratra—Jrtfir, ardoir — ars, dore — dos 9 despire — despis t 
raembrc—ratns t tspardre—esparSy {re)manoir [maindre] —(rv)m&, 
ter dre — iers, rtrt —m, occin — octis. 

ILL Pluperfects; 

sat'oir type: amir - — oi\ plaisir (plain)—ploiy taisir — tei } 

pooir ( pouuoir ) — pd ^ paislre — poi (<*pavui for pavi) + 

devoir—dui, deilSy dut , deiterus y dikstes, durmi. Similarly boivrt— 
bui^Ttpiwe (recevoir)~T€§ui f lire—Ini (< *i_eg infer LEGi),£&ir— 
]ui 9 ester—esiui (< *stetui for steti), entire—crul (< *credui 
for credldi), ermlre— crui (< *crevui for crevi). 

nuuir (jura )—nui (cnqcui), nails 9 nut y noumes^ rw\hte$ 9 nuretiL 
Similarly mauvoir —flttfl, conoistre—eartiti, planvoir—fihiij and the 
O.F* impersonal verb estouv&ir—estut *it was necessary*- 
paroir type: tourre (courir)—couruiy mddre—moului, maurir— 
m$urui t douteir — doului* QL § 34O (0- 
For estee—fm * see § 351. 

LATER DEVELOPMENT OF THE STRONG PERFECTS 
-I AND -SI PERFECTS 

353. Under the influence of mrenl and^retff* the 3rd pi, 
forms in -istrent give way to forms in ~ircnt 9 tlse latter triumphing 
in the sixteenth century. asslreni t direni } mirent, etc. 

Under the influence of vets (< vedis < vroism) , vdiHiSy pdstes t 
there arose early in the twelfth century* h^sid^ Jests t JesimeSy 
fesisteSi forma without s* Jtis f ftimesy fetstes\ and somewhat 
later the same influence caused the elimination of s in the 
-si perfects, whence deis 9 deimes M deisteSy etc., which became 
general m the thirteenth century. The reduction of unao 
cented e in hiatus gave a perfect with the accent uniformly 
on the stem: dis, dis f di(s)t 9 di{s)mes (with s¥=distes) f di(s)tes $ 
direnty although e h often maintained in spelling as late as 
the sixteenth century. Similarly developed mis* pris* [ac)quis> 
[eon)qute t ris f (as)sis* 

This levelling out, which was in its effect a generalization 
of the strong form of the stem, was extended to pins and iins f 
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including the elimination at a later date of i in the 3rd pi.; 
oinrent and tinrtnt do not* however, completely displace 
pindrent and tindmrt until the end of the seventeenth century. 

35+. In other verbs (generally less used) the Influence of 
perfects of the -I vi class facilitated the generalization of weak 
(ending-accented) forms, the result being a weak perfect 
identical with the -!vi (dontur) type: condui, conduist, con- 
dnistrent arc re-modelled on condttisis, conduisimts, conduisistes. 
This applies to all verbs in -umr; fnw(tj), diduis{is) f sMuis[is ), 
riduis{is ), constraints), ddtruis{is), luis[is), natr(u), etc. Where 
such verbs presented a stem at variance with that of the pres. 
Ind. t the generalization of the weak form was accompanied 
by a re-moddling of the stem on that of the weak forms of 
the pres. ind. (dormons, domieg) and of other tenses, again on 
the analogy of the -tvi ( dormir ) type, which presents the same 
stem in die perfect as in the present. This applies to verbs 
in -eindre, - atndrt , -oindre, -ondtt, -ordrel ce ignis, ptignis, feignis, 
Uigttis, Heignis, atteignis, dtreignis, enfreignis, phignis, joignis, 
oignis, pondis, Cordis, mordis, for O.F. perfects cam, pans , etc.; 
cf. § 3521 also to crembre (Mod.F. ctaindit)—craignis for O F. 
ittns, and to icrire—ierivis for O.F. eserts. 

conclus and exdus joined die weak perfects in -a (type parus). 

nsotis, absous , dissents were rc-moddlcd under the influence 
of the past participles rlsolu , absalu, dissolu, whence risoitts, 
abichis, disjoins, of which the two latter have fallen into disuse. 

-UI PERFECTS 

355 - The weak forms show weakening of pre-tonic a, t in 
hiatus to 9 , and the latter is subsequently absorbed by the 
following ii: soiis> seiis>siis t soumes > seiimu > simts, soOstts 
> selistes > s&ks; note that the perfect of avoir keeps die spelling 
f« (e.g. times = G:m}. By analogy a is introduced in the 3rd 
sing, and 3rd pi. of die sapui— sot type, whence sut, surent; 
[e)ut, ( e)urent; and the tst sing, is re-modelled on the 2nd 
and 3rd sing, (widi final r on the analogy of the -n perfects), 
whence jhj, (<}kj for older sot, oi, etc. In the 1st pi, .j- is 
introduced by analogy with the and pi. (rajmej, Mod.F. 
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times ^sustes, Mod.F. sites). The result is a perfect accented 
on the stem throughout and presenting the characteristic 
vowel U. sus, (<)■*, plus* tus, pus, dus, bus, rtfus, lus, crus, crih 
(with circumflex accent to distinguish it from w), ntus 
camus, plus, and the obsolete forms pus [pattre) and jus {gear). 

With the substitution of nuire for mi$ir t the perfect of tins 
verb was re-modelled on the analogy of verbs in -uirt: nuisis, 

nuisis, etc. for O.F, nub, nuisis, etc. .... 

For na(s)qw, vainqub, repentis, rompis, -vertis, causis, see § 343; 
vesquiss>ve{s\cusi=ti\<s past participle ve{s)cv, 

356 Vemlotr. The perfect of this verb illustrates most 
adequately the multiplicityof analogical changes in the evo¬ 
lution of strong perfects. The reduction of in to 1 (§ 345 13 J) 
led to the following paradigm (with o levelled out): ml 
(<*v ouO, 1 »ti*> volt, volimes, mlistes, mtdrenl, whence with 
re-modclling of the strong forms on the weak: whs, volts, 
mlit, mimes, mlistes, volirmt. Beside these there existed a 
sigma tic perfect (*vocst)i nob, mists, vobt, wbtmes, mists tes, 
mistreat, whence with levelling: vobb, mists, mbit, m times, 
vobbtes, volstrmt. The sigmatic mb, vobb, etc. was the form 
most commonly used in the later Middle Ages, ut our 
of these O.F. perfects gave way in the sixteenth century to 
the modem voulus, etc., which is a re-model ling (dating from 
the fourteenth century) of ml, volts, volt, cte. under the in¬ 
fluence of the past participle voulu, . ,, 

Valor* The reduction of valui to *vali (§345 (3)) shou J d , 
have given a paradigm vail, volts, etc., but • 0 ^ ' 

(later valus) , value, valut, volumes, valustes, valurent , which is 
probably due to the analogy of chaloir and other verbs of the 

* lire The sigmatic perfect lb (<*(.exi), tests, cte- ® d ““ 
placed in the fifteenth century' by bu, ' 

lurent, which goes back to *leoui; cf. § 345 (*)■ Similarly 

flirt* 

with a vowel (Fouch4 p p. a? 1 )* 
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357* The aspect and constitution of the strong perfects 
have thus been completely altered: the alternation of strong 
and weak forms has been eliminated, leaving in Modern 
French cither perfects with a characteristic stem-vowel uni¬ 
formly accented {acquis, assis , ear, bus, etc*) or weak perfects 
of the -m and -is types {risolus, candus, conduisis, etc.). 


IMPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE 

The Latin imperfect subjunctive (cantarem) disappeared, 
and its functions were taken over by the Pluperfect Sub¬ 
junctive (caktayisseh) . 


OLD FRENCH PARADIGMS 

Latin O.F. 

dormi(vt)ssf_m dormisse 


jj8. 

Latin O.F. 

canta(vi)ss£M cksrttasse 
canta(w)sses ckantassfs 
canta(vt)sset chanlast 
canta(vi}515Emu s ekewtissons 
Gant a ( vi) ssetxs chantisstiz 
canta(vi)ssent chantossmt 


dormi(vt)sses dormissts 
do R.vEi f vj)sset demist 

doraii(vi)ssemus darmissons 
dormi(vi}ssetis dormisstiz 
dormi(vi)ssent immstnt 


TItE ENDINGS 

359. The impf. subjv. endings of verbs with -dedi perfects 
do not differ from those of dermic. Normally they should 
have given forms in -tsst\ *perdedissem (for C.L. perdi- 
dissem) >ptrdtsse ; -issr is due to the influence of verbs of the 
domic type. The same influence accounts for the i of impf. 
subjunctives corresponding to strong -r and -si perfects: 
fesisse (fecIssfm), dtsisse (dixIssrm). 

The impf. subjv, of verbs with strong -tit perfects shows 
the same fusion of u with following accented i as in the 
perfect (§ 34b &), whence the paradigm pantsse,parussts,parust, 
parmsons, pamsstiz, p ah asmL 

Tlie contracted forms in -assem, -issem date from Classical 
times. 

The preservation of unaccented t in the and sing, is due 
to the tendency to avoid the fusion of flcxional s with the 
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preceding Jj and it was carried thence into the ist sing* by 
analogy, on the model of the pres, subjv, -t (<-am) beside 
-ts (<*as). 

Analogical -ons (§ 307) appears from the beginning of the 
O.F. period; but beside it -ierts is found in the twelfth century 
(cf. x, 30), and later -ions, which triumphs in the fifteenth 
(cf § 333) ; -lit {later -oiz) gives place to ~ez and finally -iez, 
as in the pres, subjv, (§ 3 2 3)* 

The f of -issons, -isseiz (<-a(vi)ssemt;s j ,a(vi}ssetis} is 
difficult to explain. M, Fouchi (p. 33 2 ) assumes a weakening 
of 0 to i, followed by dissimilation e—f > t t (cantassemus 
> *caittessemus > *ckantisseins — chantisso ns) ; but there secmii 
to be no parallel for such a dissimilation of counterfinal 
i (<a) before tonic f. Occasionally i appears by analogy in 
other persons than the 1st pi. and 2nd pi- in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Levelling out of the characteristic 
vowel a gave -assions, -assiez, which first appear about 1500 
but do not finally triumph until the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth century. 

The stem 

360. The stem of the impfi subjv. shows the same form as 
tiie perfect indicative (the weak Form of the stem in the case 
of O.F. strong perfects) and shares its later transformations: 
O.F. veisse, vmisse, tenisse, pratsse, amduisisse, plainsisse, destsse, 
ftsissc, otest, deusse, contUsst, pnrnsst (beside perf. 2nd sing, wfr, 
etc.) give place to Mod.F, oisse, vinsse, tinsse^nsse, amMsisse, 
plaignisse, disse , Jisse, eusse t dusst, cormusse, parusst (beside uis, 
mns t tinSj etc*)* 

To p oil (volis), vols ( volsh) correspond the subjunctives 
oolisstf volsisse respectively, both replaced in Mod.F. by 
voulusse. 

PAST PARTICIPLE 

361. Classical Latin possessed strong forms in -sum, -tlm 
and weak forms in -atom. -£tuw, -!tum, -Ctuu. Vulgar Latin 
shows the same types, with the exception of -etuu, which 
disappeared together with the verbs in question or their 
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passage to the -Ire class: couplere gives place to * comp LIRE, 
whence *compiJtu (> (ac)tompti) for compl£tum. But ana¬ 
logical re-modellings had completely altered the original 
distribution and had created many collateral forms . 1 


Vulgar Latin changes 
362. -sum received accessions from the -tum class: 


C.L. 

V.L. 

O.R 

ABSCOMDlTUAf A23CONSU 

asams 

MONTTUM 

MCJNSU 

[si)mons (c£ Mod.F. smorne) 

PERDrTUM 

PERSU 

pers 

POSITUM 

POSU 

pOS 

rjUAESITUM 

QUAESO 

quis (Mod.F. acquis t requis) 

SURFLECTUM 

3URSU 

sors (cf P Mod* F. ressource t scuta) 

TORTUS 

TORS If 

tors (Mod totSj sme torse) 

and from the 

-utum dass: 


SOLUTUSI 

solst; 

sols (cf. § 370) 

VOLUTOM 

VOLSO 

ools t nous (cf! Mod.F. eoussure. 


Ptmssoir) 

Losses consist in re-modellings in -fruM and -Itum '-Otum). 

-tum received a number of accessions, thanks to re¬ 
modellings under the influence of those -F_re, -£re verbs 
wliich had participles in '-Itum (habere—habitum, credere 
—creditcm). 


Olb 

V.L. 

French fossilised 

FAX4UM 

fAlutu 

/aute y difaut 

FLiSUlf 

FjjfDITLr 

fente 

MOTUM 

m6vttu 

mttiU 

PENSUM 

P^NDITU 

ptnie 

TENTOM 

Tfcjrorru 

ttnte 


The new forms *falutu, etc. were later replaced by 
analogical re-modellings in -riru(ii) :/d^ etc. A number of 

■ For thefcllown* account 363-70) we have drav™ extensively 
upon Fourh*, pp. 345 - 76 . y 
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-tum forms passed to the -rruu, -sum classes* or directly to the 
-utum class* 

363 . -Atom presents no gains or losses in VX* 

-Hum. The number of -Hum forms was greatly increased 
by remodelling (on the infinitive) of tire past participles of 
almost all those -Ire verbs which presented forms In -tum; 
saltum>*salItu formed on sallre; or in -sum: sensum 

> # SE^TiTU Olt SENTIRE, VERSUM > * VERTITU On *V T EftT[RE + 

collectum joined this class as the result of the re-modelling 
of uqlltoehe (| 315), whence tueillir—curiUL vestJtum joined 
die -utum class, 

-Otum, which in C,L was confined to verbs whose stem 
ended in u (consuere, etc.), was extended to a large number 
of verbs with participles In -sum and -tum, The re-modelling 
began with those verbs which had -ui perfects (or developed 
them in VX.), in the proportion cqnsui : consutum: : -m: 
•-utum. The first of the -ui verbs to be affected wore those 
which presented a past participle in -Itum, whence •debOiu, 
•HABUTU, *MOLliTU, •PAJttiTU, *£ p LACUTU j + BIBUTU, ^VALbTU, 
•NOotiTu; or had developed it in the Vulgar Latin period 
{§362): *FALUTTU f •MOvtiTU, *CURRtiTU, ♦jACUTU, *PLQ- 

vtSru, •vincutu, •vtscutu, and also *cdnoviJtu for con- 
KiTUMi whence the French forms p&rUj 

pl{e)u t b{*)v* wlu, OX. j[e)u t 

mnai t w(s)cti, £ 0 nn(*)u respectively. These were fol¬ 
lowed by other -ui verbs: •LEotiru (for lectum), •receputu 
(receftum), *rumpiJtu (ruptum), and •tenutu (tentum) 
{under die influence of which *venutu for ventum was 
created), including some which had no past participle in 
CpL,: •potutu, •saputu, *voLtiTu. Thus arose the French 
forms l{e)u f nc[t)u $ rompu , krm, mmt, p{*)u, s(e)u, uoulu. But 
once begun, the movement carried with it past participles in 
-Itum (primary or secondary) which did not correspond to -ui 
perfects: •pERotiru, •ve&outu, •exOtu * and •viputu (for 
•vidItu for visum), •descenoutu, •ferutu, *rendutu, •de¬ 
fen dAtu, *findutu, *fundutUj *fenoutu, •resfonpltu, 
•tenoutu, *Tt>NDtiTUi whence French ptrdUi &tttdu 3 O.I'\ itssu 

is 
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{and ijju, cf. Mod.F. issue), dtscendu, /fni f rendu, dejendu, 

ftndu,fondu, peridu , re{s)pondu, ttndu, tondu. 

The original forms often persisted alongside of the new 
collateral forms, but, as they tended to appear anomalous, they 
were gradually deprived of their verbal function and cither 
disappeared or survived only as adjectives or suhstantives (cf. 

§ 37 1 )* 

Later developments 

The creation of new analogical Forms continues in the CXF, 
period, and in popular speech to the present day; but since 
the seventeenth century the literary language presents few 
hesitations. The development of the various types may be 
briefly summarized as follows. 

364. -atom > *if > or after a palatal >-»#>-&, which is 
reduced during the Mid.F. period to -i (frai/iY> trdiii, maugie 
> mangi ). Modem French shows no re-modellings in -i t but 
the number offorms has been greatly increased by additions 
to the verbs in -er (§ 289): tpeli, grondi, pud, sanglati, suoui, 
toussiy Its si, and dislribui, qjfiigii such forms arc not re¬ 
modellings, but regular forms corresponding to new -er verbs. 
Ctieillir and a few other verbs show collateral forms in -i, 
which were used sporadically in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. On the other hand retouvrer hesitated (under the 
influence of recouurir) between reconvert and recouvri, from the 
fifteenth to the end of the seventeenth century. 

365. -Itum> .!/ > -t. Examples: senti, accompli, fini, eutilli. 
Such re-modelled forms as ouuri, ojfri, dating from O.F., Ivavc 
not survived, although still used in thcsixteenthccntury (tflfft). 

366. -utum > -uf > -h. The participles in -u gradually ousted 
the collateral forms, c.g. count, oenu, Uitu,fcmdu alone survive 
in French; ardu , rompu, ilu did not displace ors, rout, e{s)lit until 
the sixteenth century, while tordu, mordu triumphed over tors, 
mors in the seventeenth. On the other hand, craint, nt, nui, 
resplendi, iutsi, -utrti, repenti eliminated tlsc collateral -u forms 
cremu, imai, ntU, respiendu, sett, -virtu, repentu , before the six¬ 
teenth century. Re-modellings in -w dating from the O.F. 
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period have not as a rule survived (prendu), or at least only 
to the sixteenth or seventeenth century (sentu, mourn), 

367. The elimination of the final consonant of the stem 
(if that consonant was intervocal; cf. § 98) before -ut and the 
weakening of the preceding vowel prod ucedr-ff forms ( saputu 
> se-u, *lecutu > U‘U t *aiBdTU > be-u, *placutu > plt-u) 
which persist as such in O.F., but arc reduced in Mid.K 
(cf. § 61). The contraction was generally noted by a circum¬ 
flex accent, but this is now only used in ffd < meti < *MOvtfTU, 
aH<creu< *crxvutu, M<deu< *dE8utu ; the accent here 
serves to distinguish eri, d& from cm (p.p. of eroirt), du, and is 
therefore not used in the feminines cme, due, and also in mut\ 
the compounds show inconsistency: accrd, dieri 1, redd, but m u, 
imu, promu. Note also that crtl used as a substantive docs not 

take the accent (de sonpropre cm). 

In spelling, t persisted long after it had ceased to have any 
phonetic value, and this led to an artificial restoration of the 
disyllabic pronunciation M iu the sixteenth century and 
consequent hesitation between U and e-£f well into the seven¬ 
teenth century. Only in the past participle of wnr, eu {- uj, 

has the old spelling been maintained m Mod.K 

368. -tum > -t and -sum > -J- When unsupported, t early 
became mute: natum >n#> ni, but NATtJ3> O.F. tuz; statum 
W hen supported (in Latin or Romance), |per^ts 
in O.F.; but bv the sixteenth century both t and shad become 
mute in the masculine, while they remained m the fcmmine, 
where they had been protected bye (now mute, c f. ^ 6a 4). 
eonduit-conduiU, mb-mb*- Certain forms show 
final consonant in spelling and therefore appear in Mod.F. 
in die guise of -i participles: tj(s), sajft{t), ui( )> 
arc all Intransitive verbs conjugated with avoir and there 
fore never used in the feminine, which would account for 
their readiness to drop a meaningless consonant and jom ite 
class. In other participles the existence of feminine forms 

-uirt UofuImrt-^cGndmt)- 

15-3 
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prevents such an assimilation; butfoar/wj, exclus became condv, 
exclu, in spite of the feminine forms conduse, exduse, which were 
still used )n the eighteenth century; for this change the in¬ 
fluence of the infinitives cent lure, exdure and the analogy of 
valu, etc, are doubtless responsible; txcius, exdust, tntlus, tnelust 
survive as adjectives, also perdits, perduse ; tttlus remained 
unaffected. 

369. -egtum and -fcruM regularly gave -tit, later -otl (cot- 

lectum > toilleit, bene dIctum > btne{d)tU, maledIctum > malt * 
( d) t'if), which came to be considered as a participial suffix in 
O.F. and led to such re-modellings as eiuoit (beside thtti 
< *CADtiTu). None of the latter survived, except as fossilized 
forms; benttit (dial, bend) < bene(d)tit, and tueilletlt, which (with 
change of suffix) continues toilleite, tueilloile. Similarly dIcium 
should have given but under the influence of the in¬ 

finitive wc have dit, also maudit (for O.F, mak[d]eit, malcoit) \ 
birti — e is a new formation on the inf, bimr\ Unit — e, now only 
used as an adjective {pain Unit, eau Unite), cither continues 
*bened!ctu!H (with i by analogy with the infinitive) or arose 
when Unit (for O.F. bends tre) developed a collateral bmrt 
( mudire), a form which is still found in the seventeenth 
century, 

370. The conflict between sous (*solsu), sola (sottm/M), 
and sout (*soltu) is still reflected in the verbs risoudrt: 
p.p. risoltt—t beside risous (used as a technical term in 
chemistry, etc.); dissoudre: p.p, dissous, dissoute; absoudre: 
p.p. fibrous, absoute ; dissolu and ahsolu survive only as adjectives. 

371. The number of strong Forms thus shows a steady 
decline, beginning in V.L, and continuing down to the 
seventeenth century. Some have disappeared since O.F., 
together with the verbs to which they belonged: occis (attire), 
ters {ter die), raent (ratmbre ), tolt (loldre , to/fir); others have 
given way to re-modelled forms: man, ton, etc. (§ 366). 
Many survived in the form of substantives (masc. or fern.) 
or adjectives; to those already mentioned the following may 
be added: bibitum— O.F. bmte ‘drink’; cognitlm— O.F 
cointe (whence Engl, quaint) ‘knowing’, ‘well-prepared’ 
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‘dainty*; confusum— ; cursum— tours, contours, recours, 
secouts; debituw — dette; defensujj— difens, difense; dispensuw 
dipens, dipense ; sucnm—tfiffj falsum —faux; msm-fesse; 
FUGiTuu —-fuiU ; *fundito— fonte ; (male) kajutum mesladt) 
*implicitu — eniplette (O.F. empleite) ; Missvu—mets (O F. mes); 
morsum — tnors, remords ; offensum — offense; perdhtum perte, 
placttum — piaid; praeposttum— pr£o6t; qiiaectuh — acquit, 
quite, conqutie, requite* rasum— rez in rez-de-chaussh, etc,; 
receptum— recette; *renditu— ■ rente; repositum—O.F. repost 
‘hidden’; resfonslh— ripons, reponse ; ruptum— route, diroute; 
*sequitu — suite ; SPAJlsuw — ipars; succussum — secousse, r#(j)- 
consse; tensum— toist; *TOWDtru— tonte; tortum tort, vex* 
ditum — ventc; *voltu— oolite. 


Syntax of the past participle 

372. In Latin the past participle is purely adjectival and 
always agrees with the substantive which it modifies. It con¬ 
tinues to be so treated in French if it is used adjectivally {urn 
occasion perdue; Ilia trouva auablie). Similarly, in absolute con¬ 
structions {La mit venue, it partit), which were formerly used 
much more freely and, under Latin influence, 1 enjoyed great 
popularity in the sixteenth century (xiv, 2, 7, 58, 68). Such 
constructions could formerly be preceded by a preposition 
(want la nmt venue). Similarly, exceptd, ct-tnclus ci-joini : agree 
if they follow the substantive (fa lettre a-jotnte); but if they 
precede, they become practically equivalent to adverbs or 
prepositions 'and are therefore invariable {excepti ses amis; 

Vous trouverez cifoint la lettre). . , 

373. In compound tenses formed with tire, the past 
participle regularly agrees with the subject, as in Latin. In 
O F. it was sometimes treated as invariable (x, bi), particu¬ 
larly if the subject followed, tire + participle being treated as 

■ Latin influence i. al* responsible for the use of foe griftfa ■* 
tl* equivalent of a clause, as in xvii, 27 . - ■ a so ni. o o'* l *J 

of the absolute construction: Aux ommtmat dts 

KM nee :...m d* sotdei jmosim qtu It amte m mmtta, pmqut aiouitt 

mfrfj t Bourgrt* Li Dndpli, 
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a unit, the equivalent of a simple tense. For a similar reason 
the absolute itent dormi remains invariable (etant dormi as 
conditions). 

374. When conjugated with amir the past participle origin- 
ally agreed with the direct object (ui, 41,4.2; iv, 80; vi, 6a), 
as in Latin (habeo utteras scriftas) ; but with die weakening 
of avoir to the function of a mere auxiliary, avoir + participle 
became the equivalent of a simple tense, and the passive 
meaning of the past participle became obliterated. Hence a 
tendency to leave the participle invariable,, which is observable 
in the twelfth century and becomes more general in the 
thirteenth. Latin influence may have had a share in main¬ 
taining agreement, which remained the rule when the direct 
object preceded (JTai la viritf entendue), Out of the con¬ 
fusion and hesitation which obtain down to the eighteenth 
century (cf. xv b, a), two tendencies emerge, one to leave the 
participle invariable if the direct object follows, die other 
to make it agree if the direct object precedes. In the seven¬ 
teenth century the question was much debated, but there was 
general agreement to leave the participle Invariable if another 
word followed. The modern rule requiring agreement with 
the direct object if the latter precedes was adopted in the 
eighteenth century'. 1 

375. If the participle is followed by an infinitive, agree¬ 
ment with the direct object is the rule in 0 ,F. {ft Vaifaitt 
vtnu' f cf. iv, 98) \ but here, too, hesitation exists and continues 
in die seventeenth century (cf, also xv A, 9). The modern rules 
which make fait always invariable, and the participles of 
other verbs invariable if the object »s the object of the in¬ 
finitive {La chanson qnej'ai entendu chanter) t arc due to a modem 
interpretation of die infinitive as active in meaning instead 
of passive (as it was in O.F.; cf. § 300). 

376. The past participle of pronominal verbs agreed with 
the subject down to die seventeenth century, when, the being 
interpreted as a variant o(avoir, die past participle was made 

* II lli,d been for™dated an early aj the sixteenth century by Marot 
and Ramus; ct. Sneyden de Vagd, § afly ff. 
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to agree with the preceding direct object (Elk iVjf^ coupitl 
but Elk s'tst coupe la main ). The rule becomes illogical in cases 
like Elk s'est imie\ Ils se sont plaints-, where se is the gram¬ 
matical, but not the logical, direct object, jVfrier and is 
plaindre not being 1 reflexive’ verbs (cf. § 3®4 

The past participle of impersonal verbs (with few excep¬ 
tions) and of intransitive verbs (unless used transitively: la vie 
quefai vlate) has always been invariable. 

377. It should be noted that in many cases the question 
of agreement affects spelling and versification only (wi— me, 
/ini— jbrie). In the remaining cases the spoken language shows 
much fluctuation, the tendency to leave the participle in¬ 
variable being counteracted by the influence of the school¬ 
master and of the written word. 


CONCORD 

3 7S. Exceptions to the rule that the verb agrees with its 
subject in person and number are due to attraction or 
syllepsis. Such forms as fawns are now confined to patois, 
but formerly had a wide currency. O.F. ce sutsje , ce sommes 
nous, in which ce is the predicate, gave way m the sixteenth 
century to e’est mai, c'tst nous, because ce had come to be re¬ 
garded as the subject of an impersonal expression c tsi (c est tl\ 
c'tsf (ui ■ Jest raison). Ce sont was in certain cases allowed 
by seventeenth-century grammarians, but even here the force 
of analogy has gradually broken down their artificial rules. 
e'est, which had continued to be used m popular speech 
has now received official sanction, whether before a plural 

pronoun or substantive (C’rjf atx). 

170 The rule requiring the agreement m person (and 
number) of the verb in a relative clause with its antecedent 
was often violated in medieval practice and as late as the 
eighteenth century'. In cases imitation persists to the 
present dav, Such constructions as Je ne vais plus que wm qui 
la puisse difendrt (cf §41 0 represent the triumph over forma 
rules of a feeling that the antecedent is not really nous but 
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a generic ‘perseftne’ implied in Je iw vois plus (cf. Sticyders 
de Vogel, § 187), In literary usage the formal rule is now 
observed; but if the antecedent is followed by a complement or 
predicative adjective, there is often hesitation: Vous iUsIts seuls 
quisoytz. (so'ttnt) arriais, 

38®- If the subject is a collective noun, the verb Is often 
in the plural in medieval usage (k gent Sent ); cf. x, 91; 

5® - I’ 1 Mod.F. tire formal rule requiring the singular gives 
rise to hesitation only if the substantive is followed by a plural 
complement (la Joule des gens), and the usual practice is to 
use the singular if the notion of collectivity is uppermost in 
the mind, otherwise the plural * but by an official dispensation 
(1901} the plural is allowed in all cases. Contrary' to seven- 
tecnth-century practice, the plural is now compulsory after 
la plupart des. 

381.^ After a compound subject Mod.F. requires, with few 
exceptions, the piural of the verb; but as Jateas the eighteenth 
century agreement with the nearest substantive was tolerated 
if the several substantives arc linked by et. If they arc linked 
by comme, ainsi qm t m, am, the verb may now always be in 
the plural (as it was in the seventeenth century), the subtle 
distinctions of grammarians having been disowned by the 
Decree of 1901. 


TRANSITIVE AND INTRANSITIVE VERBS 

382- The distinction between Transitive verbs (those which 
take a direct object) and Intransitive verbs (those which take 
an indirect object or no object) is a purely formal one. It 
does not reflect a difference in the notion conveyed, but (a) 
linguistic habits, (i) the point of view from which the action 
is regarded. It follows that, as linguistic habits change, so 
a verb may pass from one class to the other, and that at a 
given period the same verb may be used transitivclv and 
intransitively. Thus dilibim, consent, jouir were used'tran- 

tivc cfrie! CeiltUry * butarc ™* ^transi¬ 

tive. Conversely assisttr, contredire, fuit, regarder (hnty regarder) 
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have in Modern French become transitive* The change is 
sometimes due to analogy. Thus ressembler qvtlqu'un > res- 
smbltr d quelqv'un ^/tre semblablt d. The fact that proclitic 
u oas, nous, m, te, etc. do not permit of a distinction between 
accusative and dative and that lui, eui, etc. were formerly 
used both as accusative and dative may have helped to cause 
hesitation. But often the change is due simply to a new way 
of conceiving the action , when both uses may persist: eroire 
qqn., eroire A qqn,, eroire tn qqn .; aider & qqn ., which was common 
even as late as the seventeenth century, is now possible only 
if a prepositional infinitive follows {aider d qqn. Afatre qqsh-), 
otherwise aider qqn, is used; pner d qqn., servir A qqn., survtv/e 
qqn. did not outlive the seventeenth century; ef. also xrv, r8. 

383. Such fluctuations are different in kind from the 
derived functions presented by the absolute use of a transitive 
verb {II ierimit), or the factitive use of intransitive verbs 
{arrittr, originally intransitive, becomes arriter v.tr. to cause 
to halt’). Intransitive verbs frequently become transitive in 
form without change of meaning when they are followed by 
an accusative denoting the cause of the action {Je pleure la 
mart (Pun amt), the place where it happens {eourir Us ruts), or 
repeating the notion conveyed by the verb (vivre sa trie). Some 
verbs have developed a variety’ of uses (II descend', II descend 
Pesealier; Deseendtz-nwi ces bagages! Ideation a Hi descendu), 
Apprendre ’to apprehend 1 , ’to learn’, a transitive verb, used 
factitivcly, became apprendre ‘to cause to learn\ ‘to teach’ 
(Oiseaux qu’its out appris & chanter, Vaugelas, &Q vm, 9; 
Sudre, p* 94), whence the passive lire appris [Singuhtrement, 
estoitaprins d saulterkastwementPtmchevaisusPaulin, Rab, I, 23), 
which lias survived in bien appris , mat appris ; apprendre qqn., 
apprendre qqn. d faire qqch. are common in the seventeenth 
century, but have given way to apprendre qqch. d qqn., apprendre 
d qqn . d fain qqch. Montaigne's Qsti apprmdroit Us kornmes d 
mourir, Uur appreitdroit d nisre (t, 20) may be taken as churac* 
tcristic of a common sixteenth-century hesitation between 
transitive and intransitive use of verbs. 1 

Cf, Nyrop, vi, $ Sneyden de Vogel, §§ 192-9- 
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PRONOMINAL VERBS 

384. Of the pronominal verbs (constructed with a re¬ 
flexive pronoun) some are genuine reflexives, i.e. the subject 
is at the same time the object (direct or indirect) of the action 
denoted by the verb: Je me touche; 11 se tut, The Latin pro¬ 
nominal verbs were all of this type; but, if the subject was 
an inanimate object or the verb abstract, their reflexive force 
was hardly apparent and they tended to acquire a purely 
neuter value (sc mutare). In time, the reflexive pronoun 
came to be considered as a mere adjunct of the verb, serving 
at most to establish a closer connection between subject and 
verb, and giving more subjective force to the action, ft was 
therefore natural that the reflexive pronoun should be em¬ 
ployed to serve a similar function with neuter verbs, and we 
find it so used from the beginning of the O.F. period: Charles 
se gist (RoL 2513); Charles st dort {Rd. 718); Bt Us oiseaux qu\ 
st client [Auc. et Jitc. 5 , 13); rv, 86. This optional use of 
the reflexive pronoun was still common in the sixteenth 
century, and in the seventeenth there is still hesitation between 
apparaitre anti s’apparaitre, disparaUre and st disparaitre, Mater 
dt fire and s’Mater de fire ; approchtr alone preserves it in 
Mod.F. In other cases the language has utilised the hesita¬ 
tion to make a slight distinction in meaning: jouer—se jouer, 
tire — se fire, avanccr-^s’avancer, tnourir—se mourir; or has ac¬ 
cepted the pronominal form: s’tvanouir, s’affaiblir, s’itrier, 
s’Mauler, se laire, s'endormir; or more commonly has dropped 
the reflexive pronoun. In a number of verbs the reflexive 
pronoun has been maintained before en only: s’ert aller, 
s'ertfutr, s'en rtioumet (note se retoumer— ‘to turn round 1 ), s’en 
reoenir, s'erwder. In popular speech and in many patois the 
medieval usage is to a large extent maintained. This purely 
formal use of the reflexive pronoun has been extended by 
analogy to certain transitive verbs: s’apercmir, s’ariser, st 

3® J- The optional use of the pronoun with neuter 
led in OtF. to a parallel optional suppression of the pronoun 
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with genuine reflexive verbs. This is still found after modal 
auxiliaries; in morc'or less fixed locutions {Jain taire, mmytt 
prometur) die pronoun is suppressed, but generally the tendency 
is to use it. 

3S6. Certain pronominal verbs show the use ot the re¬ 
flexive pronoun as a dative of interest {s'irmginer, st figurtr, 
st rapptlet qqch.> st permtUn ); in some It can be used either 
as a dative or as an accusative: Ellt s'est coupi la main Elle 
i'tst toupir, Elle s'tst cachi IaJigtin—EUe s'est cachie. 

387. The readiness with which the pronominal form ac¬ 
quires a purely passive meaning is evidenced by the use m 
Latin of both the analytic passive (mittatum nsr) and the 
pronominal forms (se MUTAvrr) to render the neuter idea 
‘it has changed’. In French the pronominal form does not 
appear to have been used to render the passive before the 
fourteenth century* It3 * a P id “tension in the sixteenth may 
be due in part to Italian influence. Since the seventeenth 
century it has been much restricted and is now only employed 
with an inanimate subject: Lt fore s'est pas retroav^ U hm 
n'a pas 111 raw*-, but LajmuJUU m s’as! pas ™ 

longer be used US the equivalent ot La jama fill a a pas til 

utromfi* , r 1 

38B. The compound tcrises ofpronoimnal verbs arc formed 

widi tin , but in O.F., as in modern popular speech amr r> 
common. The use of avoir with a genuine reflexive is logicaUy 
justified: O.F, je m'ai Uni (literally I have raised myself ) 
being exactly parallel to fd Uni U mam ( I have raised my 
hand 1 ), but beside jf m'ai I#* we fmdjr ruii /r^ (wlucli con- 
tinues Latin levatus sum), and with analogical mtroduction 
of Hie pronoun, jt m suis Uni. The eventual taqpguffe 
latter over;* m'ai Uni as the perfect of « Urn was f^rhtatc 
by the development of a purely neuter meaning (" _ 

get up*); jt J«tr Uni came to denote only the passive I am 

raised 1 or a state ‘I am upV 

* Cf. Sneyders do Vogel, §§ i5®“74- 
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IMPERSONAL VERBS 

389. French inherited the impersonal verb from Latin and 
preserves the liberty to employ personal verbs impersonally 
(II arrh'i des accidents) t and conversely to employ impersonal 
verbs personally, by giving them a factitive meaning (II 
tonne centre m ewumis). The Impersonal use of the passive of 
neuter \erbs (mm) was continued in O.F. but has practically 
died out, although transitive verbs may still be used in this 
Ha) (tlestdit), Similarly Mod.F. continues to use pronominal 
verbs impersonally (Use treuee). Contrary to Latin usage, a 
construction like Ilpkut des balks (grammatically impersonal, 
but logically personal) may be turned into Des balks pUmxnt 
(grammatically and logically personal); cf. xr, 6 . 

390. The stock of impersonal verbs varies at different 
periods ot the language; they arc now less numerous than 
formerly. Of the Latin verbs denoting natural phenomena, 
the majority have survived (il pUut— flu it), and losses have 
been more than made good by the development of it fait, 
which is used in O.F. to denote weather conditions (Et ai 
mmtmjist mutt bit jor t t mult dcr, Villehardoutn, 78) and U 
gradually extended to denote other phenomena. 

391- Other impersonal verbs have been less stable: many 
do not persist m French (fudct, etc.), others did not survive 
the O.F, period (k«uctr). Unless they are used per¬ 
sonally (see above), they require a complement (substantive, 
in fun uve or clause), which, although it may logically appear 
as the subject, » grammatically the direct object; and there* 
fore the oblique case is the rule in O.F.: 11 run i at m uric ne 
sentier (obi.), Rol. 3399. With the loss of case distinctions the 
complement comes to be regarded as dm subject; II y a des 

on the same footing as Des hommes 
existent , cf, Eng], there me men \ 

392 - There has been considerable variation in the im- 

person al ose of perron,.1 verbs: *„/„>, oJln , (cfi j 

!I T’’'" 0 ™' in «•>= sixteenth century 
affitn, aptrt) and do not survive in Mod.F., whereas 
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dtplmrt, enimyer f Jacket and other verbs show hesitation in the 
seventeenth; soutmir still preserves the hesitation between 
je me soumens de and it me souvia il de (now obsolescent). Certain 
French creations such as pert* apertj chaui ‘it matters* (xin, 
7, 33) have not survived, except as archaisms; cofwUrd has 
been partly, O.F* estuet (<sttupet) 'it is necessary' com¬ 
pletely eliminated by il Jdut (<fallit), which from the 
meaning Ht h lacking *, 'it is need fur developed the modern 
meaning r it is necessary* (found as early as the twelfth 
century; cf. xin; 1i, 94), The impersonal use of dates 
from VX., whether in the sense of 1 there is* there arc 1 or 
‘ago* {ilj a &Xpurs). As late as die sixteenth century (and 
sporadically in the seventeenth) the use of il and j* is optional 
{Set anz at pleirn qit 7 en Espaigm venimes (RoL 197 ); Voild tf que 
je devais uous awir icrii il a longteftipS} Yoiturc; Haase, io, 1). 
The older usage is reflected in archaic naguhe (n*a gvirs-il 
ify a guire ), pitfa [ — piece *a). The impersonal use of itre in the 
sense of il y a (Il est Vfl Die#) dates from G-F. (cF + xvt, 68], 
but is now little more than a literary variant (// esi des beautfs 
qui ichappent d I artiste). 

393. The pronoun il 7 which in Mod*F. figures as the gram¬ 
matical subject of impersonal verbs, was regularly omitted 
in Of. It gradually came to be used by analogy with per¬ 
sonal verbs (§240); but it is far from universal in die sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, and often preserves its demonstra¬ 
tive force, being the equivalent of Mod<F. ctla (xvi, 21). 
A few' expressions, such as A Dieu fie plaise, a imporU, nagtitre t 
represent survivals of former usage. 

MOOD 

394. French inherited from Latin the parallel senes of 
verbal forms which we call the Indicative and Subjunctive, 1 
but the use it makes of them presents a number of striking 
deviations from CX» practice- The general significance of 
these series of forms (moods) has, however, remained the 

* For ibt Infinitive and Imperative, see Jg 295-300* 3 2 ^ 9 °- 
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same. The Indicative is the objective mood and is employed 
for an objective statement of fact (whether positive or nega¬ 
tive) or for a direct question. The Subjunctive is the subjective 
mood and is employed to convey the attitude of the speaker; 
something of himself is introduced into the statement (or 
question), which is put forward, not as something absolute, 
but as dependent upon the thoughts or feelings of the speaker; 
he presents the action denoted by the verb as something 
unfulfilled, possible, probable, hypothetical, desirable, or 
states it in an attenuated (polite) form. The Subjunctive 
may therefore with some justice be called the contingent or 
prospective mood. But, as applied to human speech ‘sub¬ 
jective' and ‘objective’- are relative terms, and correspond 
largely to a difference of degree. Thus, in a sentence like Vvila 
m Hvre qui tst inlhessant, the relative clause is purely descriptive, 
and yet the speaker identifies himself with the statement to 
the extent of putting it forward as being in his opinion correct. 
On the other hand, if he says Donnez-mot un Here qui Soil 
in tire ssant, the qualification attached to the book is put for¬ 
ward as something desired or demanded by the speaker (cf. 
§411). Between the two we can imagine a whole scries of 
gradations in degree and in kind, some of which might 
be rendered by die addition of peut-ttre, pfobabitmefit, A mm 
avis, others by a mere inflection of the voice. We must 
therefore recognize, on the one hand, that the Indicative is 
never purely objective, and, on the other, that the Subjunctive 
is but one of a number of devices employed by the language 
to indicate the attitude of die speaker. Further, no language 
possesses the necessary formal devices for rendering accurately 
each one of die gradations referred to, and in practice one 
device is often employed to render a whole scries. This is 
pre-eminently true of the two linguistic devices (series of 
flexional forms) which we call the Indicative and the Sub¬ 
junctive. 

395 - The second consideration to be borne in mind is that 
in dm course of time new habits of thought, a change in 
attitude, phonetic and analogical changes, outside influences 
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(such as the influence of Latin on French), may bring about 
a change in the functions assigned to such devices as the 
indicative and subjunctive moods. Thus the subjunenve o 
indirect discourse falls into disuse in V.L., and it is no ongc 
considered essential to indicate by a change of mood su h 
a purely intellectual relation as that of the speaker to ep 
speech. It is quite in accord with the analytical ten V 

observable in V.L. 

again, the distinction which is made in O.F. 
substantival clause embodying a statement tft ‘ J. 
mu) and an opinion (J< crois qu'ii mt *m) * ™ 

reflected in a difference of mood. Tins may be partly due 
an abandonment of what are considered 
Auctions, or to analogy; but it is in the n-n accountcdjor by 
the fact that tlie dependent clause has bcco ^ 

pletely subordinated to the main verb and that the 
SSt be quite adequately " *££ 
k dis and je crois respectively. The 0 . 1 . X 

consider it called for- ™-iInsical in- 

, q6 Furthermore, phonetic evolution and analogical n 

f *«f 

donut* 11 $ doimziitj the hke)* h j 

U incapable diause in 

to a large extent in U*r *i 

^" n^trarv language naturally maintain more fully 
397 . The literary langur, ^ ^ for attaining 

the use of the subjunctive. t rj* to be 

distinctions of meaning and moo t ia ^ devices. 

necessary in popular speech or are rendered 

Consequently there b a certain aiuficiaht^ about 
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junctive; it owes its continued vitality in some measure to the 
conscious endeavour to write 'correctly 1 , or to the efforts of 
grammarians and teachers. As the latter have evolved rules 
of the type 'the subjunctive is used after verbs of wishing' 
or * the subjunctive is used after verbs of saying and thinking 
used negatively, unless the statement is accepted as a fact", 
it is not surprising that the use of the subjunctive has become 
largely formalized and that it is employed much less naturally 
than in 0 *F. Analogical extension of the subjunctive is there¬ 
fore more common in the modern period; its optional use 
having practically disappeared, the language has lost in ex¬ 
pressiveness in this particular direction. The literary language 
reflects the popular tendency to make over the traditional 
functions of the subjunctive to modal verbs {demr 3 pouvoir) 
accompanied by the infinitive, or to various tenses of the in¬ 
dicative. In particular, the future-in-the-past has developed a 
modal value which is being used more and more. 

398. In the following pages we shall indicate brie By some 
of the more striking changes in the use of the subjunctive, 
grouped under the traditional headings. It will be seen that 
die most notable development is the more and more complete 
subordination of the dependent clause, and a consequent 
tendency to make its verb reflect the attitude of the speaker, 
not directly, but indirectly through the principal verb or 
through the conjunction* In spite of this tendency, the older 
and more natural uses survive, often branded as exceptions; 
compare J'admts qut ala e$i trai "It is true, I admit it* with 
J y admits qm ala soil urai i Let it be true, I am willing to 
assume it 1 . The grammarian who considers such cases em¬ 
pirically will say that if the verb is used in one sense it takes 
the subjunctive, if used in another it takes the indicative* It 
would be more correct to say that the subjunctive has invested 
the principal verb with a new meaning, or stresses certain of 
its meanings to the exclusion of others. Compare the fol¬ 
lowing passage from Mmc de Sivigni (rv, 3), quoted by 
L* Sudre (p. 125): fir crioicnt qu'on les mendt au combat; qu'ils 
L'oufotint pmger la mort de leurpin .. pWf lid Us ne traignaicnl 
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rien t mis qu'its vengeromt bien sa mart; qtt'm Its laissdt fain, 
qu'ils HoUnt jurmx el qu’on les meitdt an combat. 

Similarly, the use of the subjunctive in ail independent 
sentence as a direct reflection of tire mood of the speaker has 
progressively declined, being now restricted practically to the 
jussive; and it is significant that it is in form brought into 
fine with dependent clauses {qu'U vmnt ), even being explained 
in some school grammars as an elliptical expression—an 
interesting sign of the decline of the subjunctive. 


Independent sentences 

ago. The indicative continues to be used lor objective 
statement of real facts {positive and negative) and direct 

^ The subjunctive has steadily lost ground since C.L. The 
hortative or jussive subjunctive survives in the form of an 
imperative of the third person (§329). The optative sub¬ 
junctive was used in O.F. as in Latin, the present denoting 

a realizable wish (tv, 48-50). thc im P erfcCt and P ,u P cl *‘; t 
an unrealizable wish; but since the seventeenth century' it is 
essentially a literary form; que has become compubory in the 
third person, except in certain fixed locutions (VwU roi ) 
and in optative phrases introduced by pmmr (Puisse-t-U 
rfiutir) or of the type Plat d BUu qu'd cnf&t asm. In the 
first and second persons tlte optative subjunctive has become 
restricted practically to the last two cases mentioned [Puissi-je 
U twirl Fusmns-ntm sues de le remrl). The concessive sub¬ 
junctive survives in soil ‘so be it’, edmnne qv jmrrai * 
common in O.F. [VoeilUt 0 non, dtsoz «£ vats senjutt, Rot. 

2 °S. The Latin 'subjunctive of modesty’ survives in jc ne 
sack* (Jr ar sachc run de si beau), but is normally rendered 
In Mod.F. bv the conditional, as is also the potential sub 
inactive: Jc m duals pas que Pest plus beau ; Jtn* sasrnsrifimbt 
d ctlUs question; On anrait cm qu'U fauatt jour. Historically 
such uses of the conditional represent a development of the 
conditional sentence, tiie protasis being understood. For the 
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mood of the verb in the apodosis of conditional sentences, 
see §§ 432-6. 


Dependent clauses 
Substantival 

401. After verbs of declaring and believing. In O.F. the 
mood used in a substantival clause is determined by the aid* 
tude taken up by the speaker. If he presents the statement 
as certain, the indicative is used; if he wishes to imply con¬ 
tingency, the subjunctive. Consequently the indicative was 
normal after verbs of declaring, the subjunctive after verbs 
of believing. But as verbs of declaring and believing may 
be used with varying degrees of positive or negative meaning, 
this rule was anything but hard and fast. The resulting hesita¬ 
tion is still to be observed in the case of admettre and supposer 
[Je suppose qu it viendra demav tj Supposons gu'il t>terms demain). 
When used negatively, interrogatively or with a condition 
implied, both types of verbs were regularly followed by the 
subjunctive. Modern usage is due partly to analogical level¬ 
ling, partly to a desire to eliminate as being irregular those 
fluctuations which in Q.F. represented real distinctions. 
Mod.F. therefore employs the same mood in Je dis que seta 
est itrai as in Je pease que celts est vrai (cf. La plus belle des deux, 
je trots que ce soil l autre. Corn. Aleateur, i, 4—condemned as 
a mistake by Voltaire), but nevertheless allows logic to pre¬ 
scribe the indicative to denote a certain fact after a verb of 
saying or thinking used interrogatively or negatively (Vovs 
a-l-ort dit qu'il Halt Id ?). 

402. Verbs of saying and thinking which arc definitely 
negative (nie r, dealer) regularly take the subjunctive. When 
such verbs are used negatively they arc equivalent to an 
affirmation and regularly take the indicative in G.F., but as 
the form is negative (Je m doule pas), the subjunctive preceded 
by an expletive ne is also used on the model of Latin non 
DUB rro quin (Je ne doute pas qu'il ne vienne). 

403- Vcrhs implying lire intervention of the will ( vouloir, 
demaitder, ctmstiUer) regularly lake the subjunctive in G.F. as 
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in Mod.F.; but after verbs implying decision (risoudre, didder) 
the indicative (fat, or fut.-in-thc-past) is used, if the emphasis 
is on the decision, as distinct from the attitude of the speaker 
(Jet diddi qu'il partita demain', but J'entends qidii parti). 

404. Verbs of feeling hesitated in O.F. between the in¬ 
dicative (if the dependent clause is looked upon as expressing 
a fact) and the subjunctive (if the subjective dement is 
prominent). Similarly, verbs of fearing continued to be fol¬ 
lowed by the indicative (fut. or fut.-in-thc-past) as late as 
the seventeenth century in cases where they arc virtually 
equivalent to a declaratory verb: Jay grand pair que toute teste 
entreprijise sera semblabh a la force du pot ati lait, Rabelais, 
Sudre, p. 126, 

405. After impersonal expressions denoting certainty or 
probability ( 1 it est certain , il est probable), the verb of the sub¬ 
stantival clause, which is the logical subject, is treated in the 
same way as after verbs of saying and thinking, fhe O.F* 
hesitation is preserved after il sentble, the indicative implying 
that the speaker regards the dependent clause as expressing 
a fact. 

406. After other impersonal expressions (denoting neces¬ 
sity, possibility, etc.) the subjunctive has always been the 
rule, but do™ to the eighteenth century exceptions arc 
common. Thus it se prut, il est possible, il sufot are frequently 
followed by the indicative in seventeenth-century authors: 
Use pent que son intention n'a pas iti maamise (G. dc Balzac); Est~ 
il possible que oousserez toujours embiguxne ? (Mol.); Jit vous sujjit- 
il pas que je Fai condamni? (Rac.); cited by Haase, 81 (s), 79 ' 

407. After it nest pas que die subjunctive is regularly used 
because the substantival clause is not presented objectively: 
Ge nest pas que de teh acddenls soient rares ‘It is not as though 
such accidents were rare 1 ; but after iCest-ce pas que the question 
is more or less rhetorical and the answer '\es is expected: 
Jftsi-ce pas que de Uls accidents sent rares ? ‘Such accidents arc 
rare, are they not?’j est-ce que has come to be a mere peri¬ 
phrastic device for the formulation of direct questions (with¬ 
out inversion) and therefore takes the indicative. 
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408, It often happens in O.F. and in Mod.F. that a 
dependent clause which normally shorn the indicative takes 
the subjunctive if it precedes the main clause, the reason 
being that the speaker does not commit himsdf as to its 
reality or otherwise and reserves his decision for the following 
main clause: Qu'il ait miriti sa dtsgrdafg it saisfen stiisstir, etc. 

409. Indirect questions. The subjunctive, which was the 
rule in indirect questions in C.L., gradually gives place to 
the indicative in L.L. and survives in O.F. only if it reflects 
the feeling or wish of the speaker, sometimes if nothing more 
than deliberation in his mind is implied {'Deus!' dist H queus, 
w Tie sai jo que face', Rol. 1982), In the sixteenth century 

the subjunctive is still fairly common in such cases, and the 
influence of Latin undoubtedly helped to maintain and tem¬ 
porarily to extend it (Pinion ne scait m quel rang il la doibve 
colloquer, Rabelais; Sudre, p> 128); but since then it is no 
longer used in genuine indirect questions. 


Adjectival 

410. Relative clauses are either explanatory (non-defining) 
or attributive (defining). Explanatory relative clauses arc 
in the nature of intercalations and can be omitted without 
destroying the general meaning of the sentence. Syntactically 
they are on the same footing as eo-ordinated clauses and the 
verb is therefore regularly in the indicative.* Logically the 
relative clause may be the equivalent of a main clause {Mon 
ami, que j attends, a'at pas amof) or of an adverbial clause 
{Mon ami, qui m'avail promis de vmir, n'est pas anivf). Similarly 
the verb of a relative clause referring to the whole of a pre¬ 
ceding sentence is in the indicative (// m'amt promts de tenir , 
« qu'tl a aublif). 

411. I he normal function of an attributive relative clause 
is to define the antecedent in the same way as an attributive 
adjective would define it, in which case the indicative is used. 


the -subjunctive i» occasionally used In clause* this iyt>e 
way as in a main clause (6 eonl: ‘ Dim mu — x.. 


* In O.F. 

Indie s ame way a* in a main clause (§ 393): 'Dim nw m sift’, Ji,t 
Aimtrti, Qtn me eroiut Imnuige’i quoted by Sueydera de Vogel, § 
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But the relative clause is often utilized to give expression 
at the same time to some idea or feeling of die speaker, with 
the result that the qualification it embodies is put forward 
as something contingent (§ 394), in which case die subjunctive 
is employed. Under the latter head are to be included those 
relative clauses which arc commonly described as virtually 
final, consecutive or concessive (Jr ckereke un moyen qui soil sir 
and the like), but it will be observed that the purpose, result 
or concession is not logically dependent upon die gram¬ 
matical antecedent. Donnez-moi un lime qui soit inUressani docs 
not signify ‘Give me a book so that it may be interesting’, but 
rather ‘Give me a book, but I demand (or wish} that it shall 
be interesting’. The difference between Donntz-moi un Here 
inUrt ss ant and Donnez-moi un lime qui soil intiressant lies in the 
introduction of the personal element implied in the subjunc¬ 
tive. The introduction of this personal and contingent element 
may be induced by the form in which the antecedent is 
presented, c.g. it may form part of a negation, a question, a 
hypothesis, a command <Jt rut vois personae qui puisse nous 
aider; Ta-t-il quelquun quipuisse nous aider?; eft xiv, 21). The 
same effect is produced by an adjective in the superlative 
{C'est le meiileur moyen qu'on puisse trouw), and occasionally 
by the positive form, if the adjective implies the exercise of 
the speaker’s opinion or judgment (le seul Homme quej aieou; 
la dtmUrt edition qui soilparue)~ Similarly seventeenth-century 
authors employ the subjunctive after tout (Anvers .. .surpnsse 
toutes Its attires villes qutfaie ones, Regn,; Haase, 75) . 

412. Latin made a wide use of the subjunctive in relative 
clauses of the above types, but it was not compulsory. Modern 
French shows a more consistent use of the subjunctive; but 
in the Middle Ages it was not completely normalized, and 
the subjunctive preserved to a fuller extent its real significance. 
Thus it is sometimes used in O.F. with a definite antecedent. 
In the following example quoted by Sudre (p. 128): Qjiatre 
Homes i tramist smtez Off* alassenl drooler (Saint Lfgcr, 37 ) 
the idea of purpose embraces the whole of the sentence, but 
this idea is rendered merely by employing the subjunctive 
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iii the relative clause. On the other hand the indicative was 
sometimes used where Mod.F. requires the subjunctive, and 
examples are found as late as the seventeenth century: Js 
was souhaiUrais uns femme ds chambre qui ns sail pas bUn psignsr 
(La Rochefoucauld; Haase, 75)* Here the optional use of 
the indicative has enabled the writer to eliminate the personal 
or contingent element and to make the clause strictly equi¬ 
valent to an attributive adjective. 

413- After the superlative there has always been hesita¬ 
tion. QJF. prefers the indicative (Cons jut ds Rome, des tntlz 
ki duns i stent , Alexis , 17 Et tear mist sou tonnes (Pet Us miUsurs 
que it avoit, Asenath, p. 1 r). If die superlative idea is pro¬ 
minent, the subjunctive is used; if it is secondary, the indica¬ 
tive. 1 his radier subtle distinction is not always observed, 
and the consequent hesitation has been officially ended in 
modern literary' usage in favour of die subjunctive; but 
popular speech prefers the Indicative, and it is often used by 
modern authors. Seventeenth-century writers show a marked 
predilection for the condidona! {la plus grands marque qus jt 
sflur saurais jamais readrs^ Voiturc, and further examples hi 
Haase, 75, 3). 

Adverbial 

414. Here, too, the subjunctive is revealed as the sub¬ 
jective, contingent or prospective mood. Consequently it has 
always been used in final clauses, while the indicative is 
reserved for local clauses. In other adverbial clauses the choice 
i>i mood depends upon the degree to wldeh the subjective 
element is present and stressed. 

Temporal clauses 

415* f he indicative has been the rule from the beginning, 
except when the action denoted by the verb is conceived of 
as being contingent or prospective, i.c. normally after avant 
que (O.F. atnz qus and other equivalents) and jkr^u’d ec qae 
(QJ-jusqm, tTisqut) . After jusqu'd ct que t but not after avant 
qus y Mod.F. has preserved the O.F. use of the indicative when 
referring to an action already accomplished and therefore 
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not contingent (ff resta lajusqu’i ct qutson rnailre mnt It trouper). 
In O.F.j and as late as the sixteenth century, the future or 
future-in-the-pastis sometimes used to render the prospective 
or contingent action where Mod.F. requires the subjunctive 
(Jusques A cc qu'il auto deffait tout , Gent Nouv.; Sudre, p. 131)- 

Causal clauses 

416. The verb is regularly in the indicative in O.F., as in 
Mod,F, s if the cause is presented objectively. The use of the 
subjunctive after comme, which is frequent in late Mid.F. and 
is due to Latin influence (oust -Mubjv.), disappears in the 
seventeenth century. If the cause is presented as unreal the 
subjunctive is used (jVon queje It Dtufflt ‘it is not as though 
1 wished it’). 

Concessive clauses 

417, The C.L. distinction of mood disappeared together 
with the concessive conjunctions, and O.F. employs the sub¬ 
junctive with or without qut (Vitiille ou non; xvl, 93 i ' tin ’ ^ 9 )* 
But here, too, the insistence upon the thing conceded as a 
fact induced the use of the Indicative (xitt, 5 ®)* 
distinction was defended by Malherbe. It has survived only 
in the case of tout...qut + ind. denoting an objective fact 
[toutmauvais qu’ilest ), as opposed tori.., qut -+■subjv. to denote 
a hypothetical assertion mounds qu’il soil). Elsewhere the 
subjunctive has been generalized, and no distinction is now 
made between ‘although it is’ and ‘although it may be’ 
(quoiqu'il soil). Popular speech, however , continues to use the 
indicative, 

418.. The concession may boar upon one member of the 
sentence. To meet this case French has extended the use of 
qut preceded by a pronoun or adverb t qut qut, quoi qut, qutl 

qut , qutlqtit... quit ( Of 1 * WBf j c f- § 27®* 

419. The concessive subjunctive without a conjunction 
survives in the inverted expressions fill-il, edt~il, dtlt-il and the 
like, which denote a hypothetical concession {D&t-il m en 
codiet tent fois plus, jt It ftrais encore). Two concessive clauses 
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presented as alternatives are now introduced by qut or smt que 
(Qu'il soil fan, quil soil mauoab f je ntn veux pas), but did not 
formerly require a conjunction (Mats soil ctlte troy once ou 
fotisse ou irfritabUi Corneille; Sudre, p. 136). 

420. The modal value which the futiin>in~thc-past de¬ 
veloped (§§ 43®^9) has here, too* led to the partial elimination 
of the subjunctive^ and it is used after quand or quand mdme: 
(hi and {mime) a strait omi t il ne faudraii pas Famaer f or without 
a conjunction (the main clause being introduced by a virtually 
consecutive que): El je iwr premettrais mille fits It eontmire i 
Qutjt ne serais pas tn pouvmr de U fair*. Mol, Mis. 454. 

Consecutive clauses 

42 i + Modem French continues the CXF. distinction be- 
tAvecn the result presented as an accomplished fact or a 
logical consequence (indicative) and the result envisaged as 
contingent or prospective (subjunctive as in xv T 6 ? rarely the 
future indicative): // esi sifatigui qu'U ne peat plus travaiUtr; 
Faites m sort* quon ne vvus me pas\ Je feral en sort* qu J il ne 
l ouhliera pas * After si y tanl , 0 ,F. often omitted the conjunc¬ 
tion qua ; Uemperedor taut li donez aveir i Franceis tCi ait ki toz 
ne $*en mervtiit, Rot. 570. 

Conditional clauses 

Conditional clauses are usually introduced by si. They may 
be classified under the following headings: 

422™ A. Nothing implied as to the reality of the con- 
DrnoN, Here the indicative is the rule, as in Latin; but if 
there arc two conditional clauses, the second often appears 
as contingent upon the first; accordingly its verb is generally 
in the subjunctive in O.F, and the repetition of si {or the 
alternative use of que) is not compulsory: Se it st muesent et 
7 S0U cmU > Per & ovrez mon cutr et m'amisU, Gaydon, 668. 
In Mod.F,, unless si k repeated, ^r + subjv. is compulsorv: 

S tl uunt et qu*il me vote, 

4 ^ 3 - The condition presented as hypothetical or 
contrary TO pact. The formal distinction which was made In 
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C.L. between the hypothetical or contingent condition (pres, 
subjv. or pert subjv.) and the contrary-to-fact condition 
(impf, subjv. or ppf. subjv.) did not survive in French. The 
imperfect subjunctive having disappeared, the pluperfect 
subjunctive took over its functions and therefore had a two¬ 
fold meaning: S'il east, il donast (Type I) = ‘if he had he 
would give 1 and ‘if he had had he would have given’. This 
ambiguity was overcome by the use, as early as the eleventh 
century, of an analytic pluperfect: Sil east ttt, il eust dotti 
(Type II), die simple forms «i(r)/ and dona(s)t continuing to 
be used as pure imperfect subjunctives, whence the types S’il 
t(U tu, il dosmdt (Type III) and S’il eul ? il edt donni (Type IV}. 
As in other cases (§§ 413,420}, the conditional (future-in-thc- 
past) tended to usurp the function of the subjunctive, and it 
appears in the apodosis (rarely in the protasis), whence the 
type S'il e&t, if donnerait (Type V). The conditional in the 
apodosis brought with it the use of the imperfect indicative 
in the protasis: Sil avail, il donnerait (Type VI) and similarly 
S'il avail eu, il aitrail dbajtf. The imperfect indicative is some¬ 
times used for the compound tense in the apodosis of this 
type in order to give greater vividness to the action (S'il avail 
risistiy il mourait ‘if he had resisted he was as good as dying’. 
The pluperfect (or imperfect) indicative in the protasis is 
sometimes combined with the pluperfect (or imperfect) sub¬ 
junctive in the apodosis: S'il avail rtf, ileul donni (Type VII) 
and very rarely S’il avail, il donndi. 

Of the above seven types, which do not exhaust all 
the possible combinations, but may be taken as representa¬ 
tive! those which show the subjunctive continue to be used 
as late as the seventeenth century'. They have disappeared 
from the spoken language with the subsequent elimination 
of the imperfect subjunctive (§ 441). In the literary language 
the pluperfect subjunctive alone continues to be used (in con¬ 
structions of Type II). Type VI, which is found as early as 
the twelfth century, is the normal construction employ'd! in 
present-day French. 

425. As already indicated, the conditional (futurc-in-the- 
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past) docs not normally appear in the protasis of a genuine 
conditional sentence, but examples of its use are to be found 
in O.F, and in seventeenth-century' writers (fTils auraient aim 
cespromesscs ... Uvr tdmoignage n'eutfias m deforce, Pascal ; Haase, 
p. 103), and it is common in popular speech and dialects. 
Other apparent exceptions are to be attributed to the special 
use of the conditional as an attenuated present (§ 439) (Le 
diable m’cmpoTte sije Paurais drnni, Regn.; ib.) or to the fact 
that the conditional itself depends upon a second implied 
condition {Frappe, ou si fu U crois indigne de Us coups,.. , 0 u si 
d'un sang trap til la main strait trempie. .Racine* Tobler, 
Verm, Btitr. m, p. 60), 

426. Conditional clauses embodying a wish regularly take 
the subjunctive. They are introduced in Latin by the con¬ 
junctions dux, MODO, dummooo, in French by pouwu gut (O.F. 
por gue, poruec gue, par fg gut, per tant gut ]: J*y consent, pourcu 
gu 1! ny rtoienne pas. Similarly, the subjunctive is regularly 
employed after sans gue, d moins gut (Latin nisi) : jVe dites rim 
sans gu'U nous le permits; in O.F. is {si) with a following 
negative is sometimes used in such a case (5’w ma merrit ne 
se colzt a rnts piez E ne guerpisset la lei de cHrestiietis, Jo li toldrai 
la coront del chief Rot. 2682), a construction which persists in 
the sixteenth century {Je ne viendray pas si vostre pete n’y soft, 
Palissy; S. de V, 239), The optional use of the indicative after 
d condition gue results from the fact that condition has not en¬ 
tirely lost its substantival force and that the clause may there¬ 
fore be treated as a jar^clausc depending on condition {Jt 
nous pardonne d condition gue mus ne le Jerez plus). On the other 
hand, en cas gut has become completely fused and is regularly 
followed by the subjunctive {En cas gue vous soyez occupi.je ne 
oous It dtmandcrai pas ). 


Comparative: clauses 1 

437. The indicative has always been the rule in com- 
pansons of equality and in those comparisons of inequality 
which leave no doubt as to the reality of the second term (lies, 

1 Cf. §f *17, 455. 
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plus riche que jt n’avais cfuj. If the case is envisaged as hypo¬ 
thetical, O.F. continues the Latin use of the subjunctive 

fa 1 ?)* , „ . 

428. The French equivalent of Latin quam tJT is que que, 
and this is sometimes found in O.F. (jpetuneme mieus qu’un Escos 
uenist d'Escoce et gouvermst It putple dou roiaume ... que que tu It 
gouvemasses malapertement, Joinv. 21; S. de V* 25O * but the 
cacophonous repetition of que is generally avoided. The 
second que is sometime omitted, just as ur was sometimes 
dispensed with in Latin (□, 17; vnb, 19; Mux amasse estre 
d’un pH mane, Qpe tu eUsses manemens, Ren art, ti, 325) ,or non 
pas , rum point, pas, or point are intercalated (// arrive bien plus 
souvent qu*on admire trap que non pas qu’on admire trap peu, Des¬ 
cartes; Haase, 103 a). Both of these constructions arc com¬ 
mon in the seventeenth century, and the former is still found, 
but Mod.F. prefers the alternative construction with the 
Infinitive (fl nous arrive bien plus souvent d> admirer trap que 
d'admirer trap peu). 

429. In comparisons of equality, comme regularly intro¬ 
duced the dependent clause; but que has gradually supplanted 
it, comttte being confined to cases where there is no correlative 
adverb (aiurt, ft) in the main clause: II est bien ausst riche que 
vvus croyez ; // nest pas si (or aussi) riche que vous croytf, II sera 
aussi patient que vous ooudrez - A clause introduced by comme si 
is virtually conditional (the apodosis being implied), and 
accordingly the subjunctive is often found {A Vigltse se fist 
porter Cume s>il ne peust aler , Wace, Roman d? Jfou, 604; cf. m, 
48); in Mod.F, only the pluperfect [It Matt abattu, comme s f il 

eut essuyl un re/us). 

430. For Mod.F. plus.. .plus' the more... the more , older 
usage presents a number of variants which do not survive 
the seventeenth century: plus...et plus, (cum) plus... (tant) 
plus, 1 Pautant plus que .. .tant plus, tant plus ... tant plus ^xt, 5; 
Tant plus le mis el plus m'assotte, Pathclin, 209). 
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tense 

Present indicative 

43 1* The present indicative is used substantially as io 
Ladn, The so-called Historic Present was not subject to the 
same restrictions in the older periods of die language as 
obtain it, Mod.F, (vi, 43; x, 94; xiv, 87, log), As late as 
the seventeenth century one finds examples of the inter¬ 
mingling ol the present and past tenses in the same sentence 
(cf. Haase, 65), 

To denote a future action C.L. rarely cm ployed the present, 
but in V.L. It would appear to have usurped for a time the 
functions of the future. In O.F. it is used of a more remote 
future than would be possible in Mod.F, 


Past definite, fast indefinite, imperfect 

432 - The Latin perfect served a double function in C.L., 
that of a preterite or past historic and that of a present 
perfect. It survivps in Mod.F. as the Past Definite with the 
former function. The latter function is in French taken over 
by a new compound perfect, the Past Indefinite (j’ai ckanU ). 
1 he point of departure of the type j’ai chanti is the Latin con¬ 
struction habeo + past participle (habeo litteras sgriptas), 
m which die past participle is still adjectival and habere 
preserves its full meaning. But even in C.L, this construction 
had already begun to develop a temporal significance. A slight 
change in the point of view from which the statement is 
regarded sufficed to change the force of habeo litteras 
scriptas from T have the letter [which isl written’ to ‘I have 
written the letter’. From denoting a state, the construction 
tame to denote the action which produced the state. The 
meaning of habere was lost sight of, and it was reduced to the 

'S?,! 0 T 1 y ’ the P artici P lc ^ng so Closely linked 
with it that the two together arc the equivalent of a simple 

tense, a present perfect. Such was its meaning in O.F., but 
its ongin was sail reflected in the tendency to make the 
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participle agree with the direct object regardless of the 
position of the latter (§ 374): Li tmperere s’est euleli en un 
put,,, .si at cestui sun btane ssbere (iv, 91) ‘and he has his 
white halberk on'. Yet even in O.F. it began to develop a 
purdy preterite meaning, as can be seen from the first verb 
in the example just quoted. The new perfect (Past Indefinite) 
was thereby brought into line with the Past Definite, which 
had inherited the preterite meaning of the Latin perfect. 
But the use of the Past Definite had in the meantime been 
extended to cover some of the functions which are die natural 
domain of the Imperfect, and it therefore occupied an am¬ 
biguous position between two tenses that had die advantage 
of presenting none of the formal anomalies of the Past 
Definite. 

433. The result of these developments has been the pro¬ 
gressive elimination of the Past Definite (je ekantai). In die 
spoken language its preterite functions have been completely 
taken over by die Past Indefinite (fat ehantf) and its descrip¬ 
tive functions by the Imperfect (je chantais), The Past Definite 
survives in the speech of certain outlying provinces only. In 
the written language the Past Definite continues to lose ground 
and tends more and more to be used only in the third person, 
the Past Indefinite taking its place in the first and second 
persons. The Past Indefinite is used whenever the past action 
Is closely connected with die present state; II a habiU Paris 
pendant deux ans m , the acdon is completed, but the connection 
with the present state lies in the implication that die action 
is recent and that die person in question docs not live in 
Paris now. On the other hand II habiltt Paris pendant deux ans 
contains no such implication and there is no connection what¬ 
ever with die present state. Therefore the sentence He went 
there twice this week' would be rendered by I/y tst alti deux 
fois cette stmaint and not by II y alia deux foie cette setnaine. 

434. The Past Definite has thus lost more than all the 
ground it had usurped in O.F. at the expense of the Imper¬ 
fect. Modem French writers tend more and more to use the 
Imperfect, where one might, according to the formal rules of 
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grammar, expect the Past Definite; in their hands the Im¬ 
perfect often becomes an artistic device for presenting a past 
action more graphically, as something actually going on 
before the mind’s eye. This development is part of a wider 
change in outlook; the modem tendency to envisage the past 
as a scene or a picture, whereas to the medieval mind it 
appeared above all as action, We may say that, broadly 
speaking, Mod.F. prefers the static tense (Imperfect), while 
O.F. preferred the dynamic {Past Definite). Modem French 
employs the Past Definite only to denote an action or series 
of actions presented as having happened at a given time in 
the past, the Imperfect to describe an action or series of 
actions in progress at a given time in the past. Old French 
differs from Mod.F. above all in its tendency to present in 
the former way what Mod.F. normally presents in the latter. 

435 r fbe redistribution of the functions of the three tenses 
under consideration is in its broad outlines completed by the 
end of the sixteenth century. Since then grammarians have 
defined them with greater precision, but the spoken language 
carries on the analogical levelling out and generalization of 
analytic constructions. The written language, partly impelled 
by the desire to achieve greater expressiveness, partly under 
the influence of popular speech, shows at the present day a 
growing restiveness under the yoke of formal rules, 

PoUPERPUCT INDICATIVE 

436' The Latin pluperfect falls a victim to a progressive 
obliteration of its original meaning to that of a mere perfect. 
This process had begun in Latin and is completed by the 
time we reach the earliest O.F. texts, where the pluperfect 
is occasionally used, and always as a past lustoric tense 
{cf. n, notes). New compound forms taJtc its place: habebam 
cant-ati/m {f avals ckanti) and HABtn cantatum (feus cfiantd) 
corresponding to the Imperfect and Past Definite respectively. 
As la the case of the simple tenses, O.F. differs from Mod.F. 

;L?_! et !?' n . Cy t0 r ° rm (Pass* An- 
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compulsory in the temporal clause if the principal verb is 
in the Past Definite (Qpand il tut jini son travail, il partU). In 
the spoken language it has been displaced by the so-called 
Forfait Surcomposc (fai t u chanti)* winch first appears in 
Mid.F. and becomes general in the sixteenth century; since 
then it has gradually forced its way Into the written language, 
but it is always associated with a familiar style. The pluperfect 
subjunctive feusse ckanti is similarly rendered by fait eu 
ckanU. 

Future and future perfect 

437, As has been pointed out, the Latin future gave place 
in V.L. to a new periphrastic form consisting of the inf. -|- pres, 
ind. of habere. Similarly, a new compound was formed to 
fulfil the function of the future perfect [f aural chantt). An 
analogous periphrasis consisting of pres. ind. of oiler + inf. is 
frequently employed to denote a near future [Je van partir 
demain). The future describes au action as future in relation 
to the present; but its temporal meaning may be partly 
obliterated, and it may therefore be used to postulate an 
action as a con cession ( 7 / dim tout ce ju it voudra t persoimt ttt It 
troira), or as a supposition [Pour quo l tie vient-il pas? Il sera 
malade). The future perfect may be similarly employed (// se 
promine devant sa pot it' il aura outlie sa rltf). The future may 
also be used to express a peremptory command ( Tu rtntraas 
avaa l sept hearts l), 

Future-in-the-past and future-perfect-in- 
THE-PAST 

438. These forms are parallel to the Future and the Future 
Perfect and describe, respectively, an action which is future 
in relation to the past (jV chanterais), and au action anterior 
to another action which is future in relation to the past 
(faurais chants) . In the same way as the temporal meaning of 
the future may be obliterated (§ 437), $Q ^ future-in-the- 
p-LSi may be employed to describe an action as contingent or 
hypotlietical, and it is to this modal use that it owes its 
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alternative name, the Conditional (J$ leferais , sijepmms)* 
The modal use dates from V.L., when the infinitive and 
habere had not yet completely fused, when habere main¬ 
tained much ofits original force and was practically equivalent 
to debere (cf. EngL VI have to admit*). The obliteration of 
tlic temporal meaning, and the consequent use of the form 
chanterais (c^ntarb f habebam) to denote an action as con¬ 
tingent or hypothetical in relation to the present or future, 
is analogous to the temporal shifting already noted in con* 
nection with the Latin pluperfect subjunctive (§§ 379, 423)* 
439 ' The condition upon which the action denoted by the 
futtirc-in-tli e-past is contingent may be expressed by a rt-clausc 
or its equivalent (§§422-6), or it may be merely implied 
(To!ir f?t£ demundez man avis / th butt! jc Jcrais comhic uous]. 
Similarly, the conditional may serve merely to indicate that 
the action is uncertain, or that the statement is not advanced 
on the speaker $ responsibility {B'apris Its j&unumx It ministry 
QUrait cxpiimc sa satisfarfim) t or qualified by some reservation 
in the mind of die speaker or a desire to tone it down {> nt 
dints pas qut vous aytz raison); cf je firntmit l l might 1 , je 
devrats I should t jc votidrais should like to 1 , and the com¬ 
mon use of the conditional of sauoir {Jc nt saurais mus rsmmur 
asstZ ‘I donH know how to thank you enough'; II m sautait 
Hre question dt rendre cet argent * One could not think of returning 
the money*). Cf. also §§ 397, 400, 4 o 4l 430+ 


Tenses op the subjunctive 

440. To replace the Latin perfect subjunctive a new com- 
pound form was created (fait chanU), which is found in the 
earliest O.F. texts. The pluperfect subjunctive supplanted the 
miperfect For a time it preserved its original function as 
well (§ 423), but this has been taken over by a new compound 
form (j tusst ehanti). For the use of these tenses and of the 
present subjunctive in the main clause and in conditional 
sentences, see §§399-400, 421-6. After verbs followed bv 
ffur + subjv., the rule governing the sequence of tenses hi the 
pres, subjv. and perf. subjv. {fait chanti) arc used in the 
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dependent clause if the principal verb is in the present, future, 
or past indefinite; the imperf, subjv. (je ckantasse) and the 
ppf. subjv. (feusse ckanU ) arc used in the dependent clause 
if the principal verb is in the imperfect, the past definite, the 
conditional, or the pluperfect. 

441. The elimination of the past definite (§§ 433-4) brought 
with it the elimination of the impf. subjv. and ppf. subjv., 
and they are no longer used in the spoken language: the 
former Is replaced by the present, the latter by the perfect 
[fate ckanti) or the new compound form fait eu ckanti (cf. 
§436). Even in the literary language the impf. and ppf. 
subjv. arc fast falling into disuse. Various factors contribute 
to this decline: the endings of the tst and 2nd pi. stand apart 
as the only disyllabic endings; -asHons, -assiez are felt to be 
cacophonous (cAerrofrwiu, arradtassions, etc.); -issums, -issict do 
not permit of a distinc tion between the impf. ind. and pres, 
subjv. of inchoative verbs (Jbussions, finissiez) ■ The result is 
that the 1st and 2nd pi. of the impf. subjv. are generally 
avoided, and in the case of verbs the only form regularly 
employed is the 3rd sing, {chantat). 


D. ADVERBS 

442. In spite of extensive losses, a large number of Latin 
adverbs have persisted in French: aillcurs (? < aliqrsum), cn 
(< 1 nde) , hie? (< herj) , to (cillac), oh (<ubi), quand 
(cquando), font (< tamtum), tard (<tarde). Iris (< trans), 
^ (<iBi). Others were still in use in the O.F. period: ts or 
nis or eif (< ecce), hm (<iiodie) preserved in aujourd ’ A at, 
ja (< jam) preserved in dejd and jadis , jus (< deorsum under 
the influence of su(r)sum> jut), main (< mane) preserved in 
dmaat , mail (< maOB) («, 16) preserved in jamais , moult 
(■< multum), ont (<unde) preserved in dost (xi, 15), par 
(< per) ‘very’, prutf (< erope), riere (< retro) preserved in 
errihe and dmiert , stz {< satis) preserved in assez , si (<sc) 
preserved in airtsi and Ottssi. 
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443 * The final s, which is etymological in many adverbs, 
came to be regarded as a distinctive adverbial ending and 
was extended by analogy- to others; jadis (jam out), loin, 
O.K loinz ( lonce ), tandts (tam diu ), vclcntiers (voluntaries 
In O.F, both forms often existed side by side: onques and 
enque (< unquam ), non qua and ttanqtte (< nunquau ), or(e)s 
(whence /err, dors) and or(e) (< ad horam ), rim and ritas 
(xii, 114). 

444 - To replace adverbs which did not survive, and to 
meet new needs, a variety of new creations were resorted to. 
A common device consists in the adverbial use of adjectives: 
prd (<PAUCUU), ooir(e) £< Vera); chanterfaux,par let haul, etc. 
Borrowing is rare: gttkt (Germ, weigaro), O.F. trap ‘very’, 
‘rather’ (Germ. *porp 'conglomeration’;cf. Engl, ‘tliorpe*). 

445 - Composition has remained one of the most fruitful 
sources. 1 he fusion is complete in the earlier formations (see 
above) : assez (< ad satis), dans (de + ens or eng < intus) , dent 
(< de unde), ensemble {<ui simul), id (< ecce me), out, O.F, 

" ( <HOC cipendmii dedans, desQTmms t dessus, 

rmmUnant. Later compound forms do not necessarily fuse: 
at pris , au-dessous, nulle part, sur-le-champ, sans dottle, petit-tire, 
and are often more accurately described as adverbial phrases: 


446- Most numerous arc new formations in -ment, which 
persists as a productive suffix, and as such is sometimes added 
to substantives {bitment, diabkment), 0 r even to an adverb 
{mesmemtnt, xm, 13; comment, der. oftomme). Originally it was 
a substantive (abL sing, of mens) which formed a compound 
with the preceding feminine adjective in the same case: 
bona mente *in a good manner’, cf. English formations in 
-«n« {Itkfwue, etc.). Adjectives which did not originally 
possess a fcrmmnc form in -r (§§ 187, 189) show a^imilaiion 
of the filial consonant to the following nt) for(l)menL p«c(/)» 
rntnUgmmmrntJojaument. With the development of an analogical 

r‘T' 1 h (/ °f'^ ) ; S . UCh . formS **«“ "> »* remodelled ; 

they had by the end of the sixteenth century disappeared with 
the exception of adverbs formed from adjectives in Ju and 
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*tni t whether originally uni-form (SUg 8 mmnf a constamment^ 
pmdmm&tti savamment) or bi-form {vwkmmcnt for swimtimeni 
< violent a mente); but kntemmi (< lenta hente) has re¬ 
sisted the levelling tendency; prismtemmt and I'ihimentemtnt are 
analogical creations; gmtiment for gentilmnl is perhaps due to 
the analogy of jolimmt (see below)* 

447. Adjectives which possessed a distinctive form for the 

feminine regularly gave adverbs in -matt* The feminine e 
early became mute after a vowel (joU(e)ment ¥ hardi(g)ment M 
vrai{g)ment) t its loss being often indicated by a circumflex 
accent aUmmt; c L § 367}; there is still hesitation in 

spelling between garment and gaimtnij nuorntni and n&merti* In 
this way -kmtnt sipathmini) regularly gave kmtnt 

in Mod.F.j whence by analogy new forms in -immt for 
etymological -tmtnl {confusimmt y profondiount, obscurimmt). 
Apart from such re-mod tilings, t persists if a consonant pre¬ 
cedes: bonnemeni, faussmetii, hmmtsemait, nouwlhmtnt; brilvc- 
mmt shows the old form of the adjective br(i)ef t br[i)ive; for 
trattr&ustnwtl beside traitre, see § 204. 

448, Adverbs form their comparative in the same way as 
adjectives (§414). The following synthetic forms have sur¬ 
vived: miettx (<m£uus), mains (< mInus) s pis (< pEjus) beside 
plus mat, plus (< plus). 

For the place of the adverb in the sentence! see § 488, 
Negation 

449* French inherited from Latin the negative non and 
the compound forms NEC (neque) > ne f Mod.F, m; nunquam 
(ne -s- unquam ) > 0,F. nonqui(s) (n, 13). In French, non ap¬ 
pears in two forms, accented non and unaccented no. The 
alternative unaccented form ram, which is sometimes used in 
O.F,, but only before a vowel (m, 38; v, 42), has not survived, 
except in nenni (non ille) ; cf* oiii, O.F, 01/ (< hoc ille), 

4J0. The accented form rum was employed in O.F. before 
finite parts of the verb (particularly of itre, anoir t fairi% and 
in MtcLF. was very common before the infinitive and present 
participle (whence nonchalant , and Learned raoratfftrftfff/), In 

17-3 
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reply to a question the use of rtc/i is elliptical; if firez-oous 
demaiti? Non (ftmi); cf. xn, 6g, 73, It is also used to negative 
one of the elements of a sentence! // parle dt son frere et non 
dt sous, It l rj entrepris non sans sutcis. Other survivals of the 
former wide use of non are anon, non que, non plus, non pos\ 
it also figures as a prefix in non-sens, non-conformiti, and the like. 

4 J 1 - Originally Tie was used without an accompanying 
pat tide (pus, point, etc.), 1 but very early it began to be 
strengthened by the addition of a substantive or an adverb: 
pas {< passum), point (< punctum), mie (< mica), goutte 
(<outta), gulre (Germ, weigaro), riot (<rem), mats 
(<mac.is), jamais (ja + mais), plus (cplus), aucun, mot, per¬ 
sonae. The particles goutte and mie were formerly used much 
more extensively, but were already losing ground in the 
seventeenth century; goutte survives, but is considered familiar 
and is practically confined to jc n > t>ois goutte. By the fifteenth 
century pas and point had become recognized as the normal 
negative particles. In 0 ,F, many other words were similarly 
employed: time, bouton, chose, denier , grain, orient, etc.; cf. the 
Mod.F. On nt mt dme qui rive - On tie voit personae. 

452. The constant use ol these words as negative particles 
resulted in a weakening of thdr meaning and in their exten¬ 
sion (e.g. passum ‘a pace 1 with verbs other than verbs of 
motion), and gradually they came to be invested with a 
negative meaning; 1 ne, being a mere proclitic and incapable 
of bearing a stress, is correspondingly weakened and tends 
to be omitted as unessential. In popular speech its omission 
has become almost the rule. In the literary language it is 
omitted only in replies to quesdons (Vavtz-vous m? Pas encore 
or Jamais), in exclamatory- or elliptical phrases (Pas de bruit! 
Point f affaires), sometimes in questions ( Vient-itpas ?); but its 

omission was formerly common in conditional sentences and 
indirect questions {xv b, 4). 

453 - 1 he constant use of ne before the verb, even if it is 
mother word .0 the sentence that it negatived, caused it to 

J Cf. Montaigne', addition print In Exit, xv,, 6. 

Similarly aueuiument, Mill positive in xv,, 3. 
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be used pkonastically with nul and ni {G,F. H4T<nec), 
Accordingly md is reduced to the same role as persmne, aucun, 
and in tXF, is sometimes used with positive meaning (xvi, 
21), Similarly O.F. nets, ties or nis (<nec ipse) often means 
"even 3 . In 0 ,F. S ni generally appears in the weakened form 
ne (n, 7^0; iv, 58; xn f 23), which is still occasionally used in 
the seventeenth century {ne plus ne mains). It was formerly 
used much more extensively, but seldom with full negative 
force unless accompanied by ne (<non); cf. xi, 86. In 
fact, whereas nec^ et non, ni became almost the equivalent 
of*/ or ou and was often used in O.F. where Mod.F, employs 
et or ou: Plus est isnels qued esperviers naronde (RcL f 535) j 
N*i remandmt ja port* m pastiz m estant ,.., totf seitf&rz ne pesanz 
{Voyage de Ch. 475); Elk ecmia son unit sans frayeur ni sms 
Jaiblesse (Mme de Sevigne; Haase* 140). 

454. In spite of the generalization of the negative comple¬ 
mentary particle* Mod.F. stilt makes a fairly extensive use of 
the simple ns : (a) in fixed locutions {A Dieu ns pints*; Pf'impvrtt ; 
II nest pi re eau que l*eau qui dart) or verbal constructions of the 
type n'avoir garde, n'amr cure; (4) optionally with cesser + inf. 
(S neeesse dtparfer), with oser,satoir,pouvoir; (f) with restrictive 
que (It n*a que deux Uvres), which is originally comparative 1 not 
more than two books 1 , whence ‘only two books 3 (cf. xvi f 1}, 
the negative *not only 1 being rendered by the insertion of 
pas (II na pas que deux Hares ); (d) after exclamatory qui or que 
(Qpe rt*esl-il vena !; Qid nt wit la raison de tout tela!) ; (if) often 
in subordinate clauses introduced by conditional si , final que t 
or depending upon a negative, or expressing a condition by 
inversion [Je n'ai pas <Famis qui ne soient tes vtitres; N'eut iti 
la guerre 'had it not been for die war'), 

455. In a different category' arc the many uses of so-called 
expletive ne, introduced because of the negative idea which 
is Implied and obtrudes upon the attention of the speaker* 
Expletive ne is the result of semantic contamination and is, 
from the syntactic point of view, pleonastic or illogical. In 
comparative clauses of inequality, such as // est plus riefie que 
vous ne cropeZt the prsence of ne is due to the negative idea 
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*you do not realize how rich he h*; cf, also the older use of 
non pm in such phrases (§ 428); popular speech tends to omit 
this nt 3 and its use has been made optional by the Decree 
of 1901. After verbs of fearing the presence of nt is due to 
the wish that what Is feared may not happen [Jt trains que 
u$u$ nt sqytz dirange ); there has always been much hesitation 
in the use of this nt 3 and while grammarians demand its 
use, popular speech generally dispenses with it; the Decree 
of 1901 made it optional, Similar hesitation obtains after 
empithtTy hiter, formerly also diftndrt, after verbs of negation 
or doubt used negatively [Ji nt doute pas qnt nous ri*aytzfait 
wire possible) 3 and after if j *en faut 3 auant qut 3 a mains qut* 

The place of the negative coupIhIEKentary 

PARTICLE 

456. Normally the particle follows the verb- In the com¬ 
pound tenses it comes between the auxiliary and the past 
participle (except personae and auttm) * but this order was not 
yet fixed in the seventeenth century. Both nt and the particle 
(except ptrsanne and auam) precede the infinitive {nt pas It 
Jdirt) y but in the seventeenth century this was not yet the 
rule : if a personal pronoun preceded* the word-order nt It 
fair*pas £cf. also xvi* 85}, and still more commonly nt Upas 
fairtf was observed; generally, the particle could come after 
the infinitive more freely than in Mod.F. The particle was 
frequently placed at the beginning of the sentence in medieval 
usage p particularly if the subject is unexpressed [xiv, 63; cf. 
the Mod. F. survival Pas iffiji besoin ); jamais can still precede 
nt for emphasis (Jamais jt nai vu un hommt si bite)* Ptrsanntj 
rien t pm an* etc. f can, as indefinite pronouns^ stand as subjects 
of the verb and precede nt : Persona* {or Par un) n'tst arriuL 


E. PREPOSITIONS 

457. The important role played by prepositions in Mod 
as compared with C.L., is largely the result of the general 
analytical trend of the language* Syntactic relations which 
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are now rendered by means of prepositions were in Latin 
rendered by means of ease-endings. But even in Latin pre¬ 
positions were often employed to mate the syntactic relations 
more explicit. With the reduction of the Ladn cases to two, 
subject case and oblique case, prepositions became a practical 
necessity (cf. § 173)- The function of the genitive is generally 
served by *+oblique case, that of the dative by d + oblique 
case; most of the functions of the ablative are taien over by 
de t but some are shared with other prepositions: pat, note to 
denote the instrument; d, en t ante, manner; d, dans, place, The 
frequent use of it and & as the equivalent of case flexions and 
their consequent Jos* of explicitness have caused them to give 
way often to new and more explicit formations (d cause de, 
aa moytn it, it la part de ). The tendency to replace the simple 
prepositions by a compound form or prepositional phrase 
persists from Latin down to the present day (see below). Tn 
addition to the extension in meaning and function of existing 
prepositions and the formation of new ones by composition, 
die commonest form of creation (which French inherited 
from Latin) consists in the prepositional use of adverbs, ad¬ 
jectives, substantives, and participles 

458. Of the Latin prepositions some have persisted in 
French with verv little change of meaning or function (sine 
> sans), others show restriction (ultra > outre, super or 
SUPRA > jut) or extension of meaning ( ad > d, de > de). A pre¬ 
position may fall into disuse because its functions arc fulfilled 
by another which is more frequently used { joste, eslre), more 
expressive {entre), or less exposed to homonymic conlusion 
(, od , cn). A certain number of Latin prepositions did not 
persist in French (coram, propter, etc,), others did not 
survive the Middle Ages; estre (< extra), joste (<JUXTA) and 
its compound dejoste were rare even iu O.F.; odor 0 (< a pud) 
(iv, 3, q) ' with’, ‘near’, ‘at’, survives in modern patois, but 
disappeared from literary usage towards the end oftlic fifteenth 
century, being replaced by d, awe, ehtt; tris (<tRans) be¬ 
yond’, ‘behind 1 , has survived only as an adverb, while detris 
has complete! v disappeared; ANTE survives only in compounds 
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[avant<XB ante) and in the O.F. derivative exnz, ains 
{< *ANTitis)j an adverb which came to be used as a pre¬ 
position and as a conjunction, but has since been replaced by 
anant, dtoant\ post is similarly represented by a derivative 
puis (< *P05Tim for postea), which could be used as a 
preposition in O.F. (pith eel temps), the compound form depuis 
being still used as cither preposition or adverb; ex survives 
in the compound dis (< de ex). 

The following have survived in Mod.F.: 

459- entre (< inter), less widely used than formerly, was 
commonly employed in O.F. in combination withef : mire...e 
'both.. .and’, and was often used in the seventeenth century 
where Mod.F. requires d’entre (lequel entre tens). It lias given 
ground before parmi, 

scion probably resulted from the contamination of * St-on 
(< secundum) + lone (< longum); both son and lone were used 
in O.F. with the meaning ‘along’, ‘alongside of’. 

outre (< ultra) 'beyond 1 is no longer used in a locative 
sense, except in set expressions [outre mer, outre mesure). 

sur for O.F. (< super or supra) shows the con¬ 

taminating influence of sus (< sursum). The meaning ‘above’ 
has been taken over almost completely by au-dessus de. O.F. 
also possessed a compound form desttr (x, 69), 

460. a (< ad) inherited most of the functions of Latin ad 
and of the dative case. It further inherited some of the 
functions of ab, with which ad had been confused in V.L. 
Its use was further extended by analogy until it came to 
denote a whole range of notions (attribute: un oene a pied\ 
manner or measure: d let franfaise, <i cinq pour eent‘ t purpose: 
la boite aux let Ires), some of which are very remote from the 
original notion expressed by ad, vie, tendency, direction, 
goal, objective. It has encroached upon the domain of other 
prepositions, such as od (< apud). On the other hand it has, 
since the Middle Ages, given ground somewhat before other 
more expressive and more explicit prepositions: ante to denote 
means, instrument; dans, en, sur to indicate direction or 
place; and it has been suppressed in certain expressions of 
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time: ettufms , ee soir , and the like. It is still used in popular 
speech to denote possession (le litre A Jean), but this use is 
found in literary usage only in predicative expressions, such 
as Ce litre est A jean, or with personal pronouns to strengthen 
a possessive (fen litre a Ini). Before names of towns O.F, 
preferred en to A (en Costentinobk). For the use of A before 
an infinitive, see §§ 297 “®’ 

461. it (< de) originally denoted the point of departure 
of a movement and allied notions (origin, cause, manner), 
but before the end of the V.L. period its extension at the 
expense of ab and ex, and its use for the genitive (and to a 
large extent for the ablative), had made it the commonest 
preposition. Further, the extension of dt as a partitive geni¬ 
tive led to the creation of the partitive article (§§ 330-5). 
From the use of* for the Latin ablative of means or instru¬ 
ment there developed its use to denote the agent in passive 
constructions (as hornm aimi de tout le man*); in Mod.K, de 
has in this latter use lost a certain amount of ground to 
par. De further replaces the ablative or measure after com¬ 
parative expressions (cf. §217) ami is used this sense in 
a variety of expressions (plus grand de la mmtU\ haul dt mr 
pieds) . It continues to be used with the meaning concerning 
(cf. xn, 86 ), and has been much extended, particularly after 
verbs; the many cases in which * is used in O.F. (and some¬ 
times in Mod.F.) before substantives and pronouns without 
any specific meaning may be explained as a weakening 0 
this function (De ra mart est grant damages Alas for his death. , 
xtv i2‘ xvi, oo5 Ce ejue c?est qtie de nous.), in > • 1 ^ as 
often used in exclamatory' phrases (Filz Alexis! de la Mente 
medst! Alexis, 396). For the prodigious extension of* before 

die infinitive, see §§ 098. . 

462. par (< per). We have already noted the growing^ 

of tor to denote the agent in passive constructions. The allied 
meanings of cause and manner (11 a pichi par 
sommipar lettre) are now less frequently rendered hy par than 
in the seventeenth century. In the locative sense through , 
‘across ‘ throughout’, par has gradually lost ground to more 
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expressive compound forms (d havers, portend dans), but is stiU 
commonly used to indicate direction (Par a-t-'dpassi? II a 
sauti par la fonittt). As a temporal preposition it has been 
practically eliminated in Mod.F. by pendant and durant, but 
is still used in expressions descriptive of the weather (par la 
plate; par an beau jour d'iti). 

pour (< *por for pro under the influence of per) has been 
extended to denote purpose, motive, destination, whence also 
cause i.C «/ pour eela gu'il pkurt ; Jg U constats pour Favoir 
pratiqui) . In the latter sense it was formerly employed much 
more extensively (ix, xm, 27) and prefixed to'the pres, 
inf {xvi, 22) no less than the perfect, and in the con* 
junction pource qtit (for modem pane gut). It was also widely 
used with concessive force (Pour grands que soient Us rots, its 
son! it gut nous sommes, Com. Le Cid, 157). The Latin locative 
use has not survived. 


463- *» (<m). This preposition, which was one of tiie 
commonest in Latin, has lost ground almost continuously in 
French. The Latin meaning ‘upon 1 persisted in O.F., but 
survives in Mod.F. only in set expressions (casque en tite). The 
distinction between en kmt jours and dans font jours ‘at the 
end of eight days’ is modern; O.F. used cn to express both 
notions. The drier reason for the progressive elimination of 
™ m ^vour of dans (and in a lesser degree of other prepositions, 
i,par, etc.) lies in the fact that it combined with the definite 
article (en U> eu, ou and en let>eb>is). Towards the end of 
the Middle Ages ou began to be confused with au and con¬ 
sequently also Is with aux; en ceased to be employed with 
U, Us, and was replaced by duns (ef. § t 39 ). It survives with 
a variety of meanings, in expressions which have become more 
or less fixed and show the older tendency to omit the definite 
^ de « « 5 ) after prepositions: at France, en comidiration dc, 
met re cn mmeaux mjhtofm, sr mettn en cottre, fertile en sue- 

ffZ T l thc kf: - Ti ;f u ! c ° r ™ in the sense of* in the manner 
of , in the capacity of , dates from Late Latin and has been 

M ° d T/ ,0 ^ n rcpladngthcoldtru.se of a 

predicative substantive: II park en artist,; > rmseonseUleen ami. 
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464. New prepositions created by the utilization of ad¬ 
verbs : sous {< subtus), whence the compound dessovs (xn, 80); 
enz (<cstus); of adjectives: sauf (<salvum), originally in¬ 
flected; long (clonguh) 1 beside \ ‘alongside of, replaced by 
It long it, pris it, d citf dr, tout (< * t 5 ttdm) and atout (xi, 50) 

* with ’; of participles: pendant, eu, e:xcepU, some of which were 
already used prepositionally in Latin; vers (< versum, p.p. 
of vertere), whence deters, enters; pris (cpressum), aprls 
(<AD pressum); more rarely of substantives:, ckez , O.F. 
thm{<) (<ca$a); O.F. lez (< latus), surviving in Ptessis-les- 
Tours and the like; yen (<fores used adverbially in Latin), 
which, together with dtfors, survives in Eastern dialects. Hors 
is derived from dehors, which represents an irregular develop¬ 
ment of LX. deforis, presumably by the loss of / and the 
introduction of a hiatus- k. 

465. As has already been indicated, many new prepositions 
were created by composition* The fusion is sometimes com¬ 
plete: ab ante > (want (deoant, it deoant), de emtus > denz> dans 
(dedans) , de us^ue >jtisquc (jusqu’d), de retro > dtmire, malum 
GRatUm> molgri, ab hoc > autuo>mrec ; later formations: tn- 
amtre (now only found in A rencontre de), parmi, enters, depuis ; 
O.F. dtvers (x, 55), tmpris, endroit (x, 77), ensmbk, tnmi, amont, 
eontremont {x, 75), contfrtial, entour, enatron. Many prepositional 
phrases were created later and do not show fusion: en dehors 
de, vis~d-vis de, hors de, enface de, par rapport d , au-delA de. 


F. CONJUNCTIONS 

466. Of the vast number of Latin conjunctions, very few 
have survived in French: et> t, now written et‘, Atrr >ou; 
neg > nr, replaced in the sixteenth century by nt (cf. § 453 ) J 
si > st, replaced by Ji (cf. § 134)> usually conditional, but 
capable of developing causal or concessive force (5 il est juste, 
il n'en est pas tttoitts dvr, S’il It detrtande, ce n'tst pas urte raison 
pour It lui donner), and in popular speech often strengthened 
by the addition of que ; (juando > quant, now written quand, 
originally an interrogative adverb, but used already in Latin 
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as a temporal or causal conjunction, and continued to be so 
used in O.F. (m, 55; xn, 33), In Mod.F. quand has lost its 
causal function, but has on the other hand come to be used 
(with the conditional in both clauses) concessively, often 
reinforced by mime: Qyand (mime) fen deorais mourir, je It ferai j 
encore. 

467. The following Latin adverbs have similarly come to 
be used as conjunctions: 

*amttus (formed on ante)>G.F. ainz ‘sooner J , ‘rather*, 
with inversion (ainz oenisi U soir)< 
magis >mois CXF* * rather** ‘but*, Mod.P, *but s . 

Quare > car * wherefore 1 , ‘for*, also employed in Q.F, as 
an intensive particle to reinforce a command (Car chtml- 
chitZ‘) or a wish (v, 22; Car tritsses parU + Would that you 
might have spoken ') * 

sioji * so *, ‘and 50 s , 'and', very common in O.F, as a 
co-ordinating conjunction (n, 24; m, 13), 
i>UM +tunc> done, originally temporal, 
quqmodo > comme ( 0 ,F. come, com) t originally comparative; 
but under the influence of Latin cum, it has come to be used 
as a temporal and causal conjunction. It was formerly ex¬ 
tensively used as an interrogative adverb [xvi, 84) and to 
introduce a substantival clause, but has gradually been 
supplanted by comment, and survives as an adverb of intensity 
(Cuming c* tsl beau!)* In comparative clauses of equality it has 
since QT. been displaced by que f except when there b no 
correlative in the principal clause. It has similarly given way 
to que in various combinations such as tandis comme, siiit 
comme, Comme si and cGJTimf appear from the beginning as the 
equivalent of Latin quasi (m, 48). Comme is sometimes used 
as a co-ordinating conjunction equivalent to et (cf. the similar 
use of aimi que), 

468. Later formations include the use of so\i, saooir 7 and 

such compounds as sinon (Q.K se non, tne two elements being 
separable), (a rendering of nihilojwiinus)! touU- 

fm (O.F, toiittj vow, touie eou; vi, i) t pourtant, pour tela, Lrtant, 
par qtm, apendant (cf. older a non obstcint, xm, 31); ausst 
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(auto sic), originally comparative, came to be used as a 
copulative, and when introducing a sentence (with inverted 
word-order) serves as a causal conjunction (= atari). But the 
majority of French conjunctions are formed by the combina¬ 
tion of an adverb, preposition or prep. + subst. with que. 

460. The origin of qm is a much debated question.* It is 
perhaps correct to describe it as in the main a continuation 
of ouod, the use of which was much extended m \.h. at 
the expense of UT, and particularly in the form of Q.TOD- 
clauses replacing the Latin ace. + inf There took place at the 
same time an extension and a weakening m the meaning o 
the conjunction, and confusion with quia, quem, oum. le 
result is that in O.F- «u* appears as a universal conjunction 
which often serves merely as an indication that wliat follows 
is subordinate to what precedes. The precise nature of the 
subordination was indicated, as in popular or primitive 
languages generally, by the mood of the dependent verb or 
by such auxiliary' devices as variations of pitch and stress, 
pause, and gestures. The development of O.F. as a literary 
language brought with it a change from this largely paratactic 
structure to a highly developed syntactic structure, m which 
the relation between the principal and the dependent clause 
is indicated more precisely by formal devices, viz. a series 
of conjunctions capable of rendering a whole range of fine 
distinctions. The wide choice of conjunctions that is charac¬ 
teristic of C.L., as of literary languages m S^cral had t us 
to be re-created in French, and this was done by defining 
more clearly the force of que, which had in tk — 
become confused with the relative adverb (§*“)• 

470. The conjunction has thus become an imponant syn¬ 
tactic device, and the role of other devices, P^ticu arly die 
subjunctive (ef. § 398), has been correspond^ reduc^. 

The following list mav serve to illustrate the c 
creationTthaf a, i„ disposal. I. will be observed 

, j. Jcaqjaquci, ***% m gfj** t£Z 
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that some conjunctions have in the course of time passed 
from one category' to another f puis que, originally temporal, 
becomes causal} or serve a multiple function (sans que, con¬ 
cessive, conditional, consecutive); many have been abandoned 
after a long period of use. 

471. Temporal; pendant que, forsque, al$rs que, matt qt w, 
aussi hngtemps que y apres que ■, des qt r*, aussitdt qmijusquA ce que 
is already common in the sis teen th century and has displaced 
older jusques, m jusques, jusques que; tout que continued to be 
used in the sense ‘until 1 as late as the seventeenth century 
(cf xi v T 30}; taxdis que (O.F. also land is come), originally 
purely temporal (xt, 56), came to denote opposition ( -» 4 wherc- 

but of recent years has come to be used mare and more 
in a purely temporal sense, to the disadvantage o fpendant que\ 
puisque, originally temporal, early developed a causal meaning, 
which alone persisted, while depots que (for older dis puis que) 
is temporal. A large number of conjunctions current in O+F. 
have disappeared — 1 while*: endementiers que, entrues que, en a 
que^ que quc t quoi que, amsi corn, si com, ou que; *as long as*: 
pour tant que, tant com; 1 before p ; ffifttg que, angois que, premier que, 
primes que+ A us si tot que and sitSt que have replaced older si tost 
comme [xii, 91), tan tost comme, and O.F. tws fur, oinsi comme, 
ainst que, mono is que; soudam que, incontinent que, suhit que were 
still used in the sixteenth century, tPubord que, disormois que, 
dis tors que in tin: seventeenth; deoant que and eependunf que arc 
now obsolete, but were still common in the seventeenth 
century. 

472. Causal: mt que % attendu que, d'autmt que, de ce que, en ce 
que,puisque (§ 47 0 J p&tt que, which originally denoted means 
and was rare in O.F„ became confused with pour a que 
(xi, r8, 36, 74) and lias displaced it since the seventeenth 
centu ry, O.F possessed also pour qm, pour font qut, which with 
later formations, a cause que p cemidiri que r tTauUmt que (xvi, 2, 
59 /j continued to l>c used in the sixteenth century. 

473 * Final: pour que, qfin que, d tettejin que ; G.f’ possessed 
Pouree qm, d ee que, d lafm que, d ceilefm que (which bv popular 

* M **, origmzlly locative, cam* to be used mutiny (dl *vi 35) 
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confusion became in the sixteen th century a stale jin $t«); 
‘lest* was rendered in O.F. by pour peur que, since replaced 
by de pear que (seventeenth century also peur qtie) and de 
CTdintt que. 

474 » Concessive; concessive clauses may be introduced 
by indefinite relative pronouns (interrog. pron. or adv.H- que: 
qut que, quoi qut, ou qut, etc.) or by tout. ..que, si.. .qtit, 
pouf ., .que; or, if the concession applies to the whole clause, 
by quoique, bint qut, pouf peu que, encore que, nonobstant que, 
soil que, O.F. often employed the subjunctive alone or re¬ 
inforced by such words as tout, tout, bien , entore, whence ulti¬ 
mately the conjunctions bien que, etc. Bien que has eliminated 
older eombien que (common in the sixteenth century and still 
used in the seventeenth century), which, like quoiqut, was 
originally intensive (= ‘however much }; cl. IX, 1, xm, 58, 
Malgri que, as the equivalent of bien que, is a popular feature 
which is making its way into literature. The concessive soft, 
reinforced by ja (<Jam), gave rise to a compound form 
ja sott que (commonly written jasott que or japit que), which 
was still used in the seventeenth century; cf. English ‘be he 


never so bold'. 

475. Conditional: a moitts que, sans que, pourvu qut d con¬ 
dition qut, fla COS que, en cos qut, pour peu que, smj que, lotnque, 
outre que , au lieu que, fiorrms que, post que, suppose que; U.K 
firs («) que, firs tant que, pour ce que, pour que, mats que (vi, 1 18), 

par ainsi que. 

476. Consecutive: de sorte que, en sorte que, defifon que, 1 lie 

two elements of consecutive conjunctions have fused much 
less completely: que often retains Its consecutive force: while 
the adverb or its equivalent serves as a correlative {II est st 
fatieui qu'ii mpeut plus marcher; similarly tant. .. que, tel.. .que, 
WK. MP-finf")- irui« two element, become 

permanently linked the meaning of the adverb or adverbial 
expression is naturally weakened {de sorte que, de fupon qut, 
si bien que, sans que, de matiilre qut). Simi ary, « que c.ime to 
be used in O.F. as the equivalent of a simple consecutive 
que; Ullemnt qut has since the seventeenth century recovered 
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its original intensive force (cf. xv<t, 24), Dr mode que is a 
sixteenth-century creation under Italian and Spanish in* 
fluence, and it did not survive the seventeenth century. 

477. While the simple gut has thus teased to be the uni¬ 
versal conjunction it once was, it is still extensively used, not 
only as an adverbial pronoun (It y a deux semaines qu'it est 
parti 1 C'est a sous queje partei an moment que ; cf. § 266), but 
as the usual conjunction introducing a substantival clause 
(including elliptical que out, que non), and as a final conjunction 
after the imperative (xiv, 56) with a tendency to become tem¬ 
poral (Attendez que je sots menu). It is causal after a question 
(Qtte souiez-vous que sous me tourmentez rsinsi?) or after non, ce 
n’est pas, c'est (It rte comprend pas; c'est qu'it est s&urd), consecutive 
after a negative main clause (// n’ouvre jamais la bouche qu'it 
ne dise utte sottise). We have already noticed its use in con¬ 
cessive clauses of the type Je le jurerais qu'it ne U nwflif 
pas (§420). It has gradually become obligatory before an 
optative or jussive subjunctive in an independent sentence 
{§§ 3 2 9 j 399 )- For the use of que { = quasi) in comparative 
clauses of equality, after a comparative of inequality (except 
before a numeral), and for que que, see §§ 217, 427-30. 

478. Contrary to O.F. usage, que is employed in Mod.F. 
to introduce the second of two parallel subordinate clauses. 
At first this served to avoid repetition of compound con¬ 
junctions embodying que (It ne cent pas partir parse quit n’a 
pas tm le commandant el qu'it lui Jesut des renseignements ; cf. also 
xvi, 5, 97), but later of quand and comme. In the case of si 
its introduction was facilitated by the fact that yur + subjv. 
was an alternative mediod of expressing a condition (s'il tdent 
el que je sois parti) i cf. § 422. 

479- popular speech and in patois que (both as relative 
adverb and as conjunction) continues to be used much more 
extensively and often pleonastic ally (§266). The excessive 
use ol que was condemned by seventeenth-century gram¬ 
marians and purlsts, but is common in classical writers, 
particularly in Mol lire. Such passages as the following, with 
its repetition of que (rcl. prom, rd. adv., conj.), have some- 
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times been condemned as jargon but are more correctly de¬ 
scribed as characteristic of popular or careless speech: 

Qu'esi-ce quo cede instance a du vous fairc entendre, 

Que l’intcrct qu’en vous on s’avise de prendre, 

Ei l’ennui qu’on auroit que ce neeud qu'on r&out 
Vint nartafter du moins un etcur que Ton veut tout. 

v (Tartufe, 1433-6-) 

480. The practice of introducing « (f>) in the main clause 

as a correlative of the substantival conjunction que {Qstant fo 
veit Guenles qu'ore s’ett rit Rodlanz, iW. 3°3) ^ U!ie °f 

que as a variant of que [Et ce que jV ms mi ploref Me Jet grtint 
mai et grant enui, Chrdtien, Em, 2762). While tins is no longer 
used, de ee que with indicative is often employed after verbs 
of feeling as an alternative to 9 w + subjv. (Jr m’ifonne de ce 
que vous ites vena beside Jr m'itonne que vous sojrez itm) and 
after verbs constructed with de (Jr vous remercte de ce que 
vous dies vena), and in popular speech is widely used as an 
equivalent offi/r; cf. the examples from seventeenth-century 

writers quoted by Brunot, iv, 1080. _ 

481. By a similar development d ct que is not only used 

after verbs constructed with d (eonrentir, s'exposer, s’attendre ; but 
cf. xvi, 02), but in popular speech tends to supplant que 
after such verbs as \ chercher* This is a moc ern usc 3 

and, although it tends to suggest the idea of purpose, it is 
distinct from the sixteenth-century use of final d ctque. 

482. The omission of que, which is common m O.F., as is 
to be expected of a language still largely paratactic (Resent 
Rodlanz:., .‘fo set ftom Hen tt’ai curt de mattace , RoL 293), 1 
no longer tolerated. 


G. WORD-ORDER 

483. The comparative fixity of Modern l rench word - 

order offers a marked contrast with the flexibility of Latin, 

The former is an analytic language, the latter synthetic, 

that is to say, the process of analysis by which a concept is 

translated into terms of speech (cf. § 16) is much more com- 

10 
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plete in the case of French. The relations between the dements 
of a sentence are patently revealed to the hearer or reader, 
partly by the use of prepositions, partly by a logical order 
(Subject + Verb + Object)* The development of the highly 
analytical Modem French structure with its logical word- 
order has sometimes been taken to reveal the rational trend 
of the French mind; but it must be remembered that it 
represents the culmination of a movement which had begun 
in V.L, and was in part due to the decay of the Latin flcxional 
system. The subsequent breakdown of the OF, two-case 
system made the logical word-order In most cases a practical 
necessity; the force of analogy and the logically-minded 
grammarians did die rest. But as language is never entirely 
logical (Lc. a purely analytical presentation of man’s thoughts), 
word-order always presents a certain amount of fluctuation- 
Thus, at all periods of the language we must allow for varia¬ 
tions ranging from the direct rendering of the speaker's 
emotions in disjointed utterance to normal ordered discourse. 
And even the latter is not the same in popular speech as in 
the literary usage. The literary language is always inclined 
to ding to tradition, and we find that Modern French pre¬ 
serves, not only archaic expressions embodying an older 
word-order, but certain general * illogical * features width 
have an historical explanation. Popular speech, on the other 
hand, reveals a much closer adherence to the logical word- 
order. 

484. Word-order has thus come to fulfil a very important 
syntactic function in Modern French, and as a result it can 
no longer be utilized, except in a very limited degree, to 
bring into prominence certain elements of the sentence. 
Nevertheless, while logic can be said to determine the word- 
order of Modern French, the possibility of securing stylistic 
effects has not been lost, and modifications of the logical word- 
order arc often induced by the characteristic rhythm of 
Modem trench (cf. §§145-50). The order Subject-I-Verb 
+ Object is not often affected (cf. §486}, but the place of 
adverbial adjuncts, the order as between direct object and 
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indirect object, the place of the attributive adjective, arc 
generally determined by considerations of rhythm; the latter 
may become imperative, and therefore in effect syntactic rules 
(e g- the place of pronoun objects; cf. § 249), Where neither 
logic nor rhythm determines word-order, the freedom which 
the language enjoys has sometimes been utilized to make 
semantic distinctions (e.g. in the position of the attributive 
adjective; cf. §218). Quite apart from the latitude which 
poets, particularly of the Classical School, allow themselves, 
one may therefore speak of permissive as against obligatory 
modifications of the logical word-order. The artistic use of 
the former characterizes the stylist; the observance of the 
latter is imposed partly by inherited tradition, partly by 
French speech rhythm. It is impossible to vary the order 
of a simple phrase like Je U dis with a view to emphasizing 
any one of its three elements, nor is it possible to violate 
normal speech rhythm by bringing a strong stress to bear 
upon je or It. One cannot render '/ say it by stressing Je; 
one must say Moi,jt le dis or CVrt mi qui U dis. Similarly, one 
may give prominence to the direct object in fat vu ext tiomme 
by placing at hommt first, but only on condition that it is set 
apart and a complete sentence,;'* I’ai w formed independent y 
of it (Cel kormeje Taipa). 

485. The fundamental change in word-order from Latin 
to Modern French therefore consists in its rise as a syntactic 
device and its decline as a stylistic device. Old French 
occupies a position midway between Latin and Modem 
French; to judge from literary works alone, the comparative 
flexibility of Old French is striking, but in spite oi the many 
liberties which the two-case system permitted, the logical 
order Subject + Verb + Object was already normal, and m 

popular speech perhaps general. 

486. Modem French literary usage preserv es the following 

relics of former liberties: . , 

If the subject is a substantive and the verb is mfransi- 

tive, inversion may be employed to give greater prominence 
to the verb: Restent les motifs de eette dtoatche. 

18-2 
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(A) Inversion is now obligatory in intercalated phrases of 
the type dii-tl, s’icria-t-il. This rule is not observed in popular 
speech. 

(e) Inversion of verb and personal pronoun subject is the 
rule if the sentence begins with d print, peut-Hre, en vain, ausri 
(in the sense of ‘therefore ‘accordingly 1 ), toujours (adversa¬ 
tive). This is a survival of the O.F. rule requiring inversion 
whenever the sentence began with an adverb or an adverbial 
adjunct. This type of inversion was probably due to Germanic 
influence (cf. its survival in Modern German); it became 
optional in Mid.F. but is still common in die sixteenth 
century', since when it has ceased to be optional. If the 
subject is a substantive, it precedes the verb, but is repeated 
in the form of a pronoun after the verb: Peut-itre cet homme 
n'avait-il pas eompris. 

(<0 A similar survival is to be seen in the inversion of 
subject and verb in a subordinate clause: IIme mantra Uline 
gut lui auait donni son ami ; Uambassadeur itait sur It point dr. 
partir, qusnd arriverent Its diliguis. 

(e) If the direct object comes first, Mod.F. does not tolerate 
Inversion and requires the repetition of the object In the form 
of a personal pronoun: Cet homme, je Pai u u. In O.F., inversion 
was common (xi, 2, 29), survives in Mid.F. (xm, 13), and 
is frequently employed by Rabelais (xtv, 115). 

(/) Old French inversion in sentences beginning with a 
predicative adjective or substantive has survived in Mod.F., 
but since the sixteenth century the adjective rarely stands 
at the head of the sentence {Tel est mon avis), except in 
rhetorical style ( Grande fat ms surprise). 

(s) Inversion is still found in certain optative expressions 
(I'll*# It roil), but was much more common in such con¬ 
structions as late as the seventeenth century. 

487- French relies primarily upon intonation as an inter¬ 
rogative device (Notreamt vient?) , and popular speech generally 
dispenses with the auxiliary device of inversion. The latter 
developed in O.F. and was applied uniformly, whether the 
subject was a substantive or a pronoun. Inversion with a 
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substantive is now possible only if the sentence begins with 
an interrogative expression: Qjie dit ton Jrite? D'oii vient ct 
bruit? A quelle heart arrive le courtier? In other cases the sub¬ 
stantive is placed first and repeated in the form of a pronoun 
after the verb: Mire ami oient-U? This construction is found 
as early as the twelfth century and becomes usual in Mid.I. 
From the sixteenth century onwards est-ce qut came to be 
used as an alternative device to inversion (§ 4 ° 7 )- 
4SS. The place of the predicate, the direct object, the 
indirect object, the adverb, was much less fixed in O.F. than 
in Mod.F. The predicate could be placed at the beginning 
of the sentence or between the subject and the verb. The 
direct object could, as we have seen, precede the verb in 
O.F. without a following pronoun' It could also come between 
the subject and the verb, but this licence disappeared with 
the loss of case distinctions (but cf. sans coup firir , mo! 

dire). With regard to the indirect object and adverbial ad¬ 
juncts, French preserves only a fraction of its former ftcxibi it) 
(cf. xiv, 55, 87). In Mod.F. they usually follow. Normally 
the direct object precedes the indirect, but considerations 
of rhythm often induce a deviation from this rule: the S cn = ritl 
practice is to plate the shorter object first ( J at demand! ce 
line & man ami, but Jai demandi & man ami la rayon deutte 
dimarcke). If the adverb precedes, it no longer brings with it 
inversion, except in the casts mentioned above (but cf.^inrt 
soit 4 n. The plate of the negative particles (pas, point) was 
formerly much less fixed: they could precede m and^could 
be more widely separated from ne than is now posable (cf. the 
survival in Pas n'est besoin; cf. also § 45 s )- Similarly, plus m 
a comparative clause could formerly be separated from the 
adjective (Plus estgrand qut mus ne croytz], or r ° 1]ow ( Gfand 

plus qut vous nt crept*)' tA r ^„ r ,, u. 

489. In compound tenses the auxiliary could formerly be 

separated from the participle, not only (as in Mod.F,) by 
adverbs which have become weakened in meaning or stress 
(> tw M bun din II n'est pas encore venu), but by the 
direct object (Mais yant de vos Jils les grands czurs diverts. 
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Malherbe; Sudre, p. 227; cf. also xvn, 42) or the subject (now 
only with pronouns; Qita-t-U dil?): Messe e matings at li reis 
escoltily RoL 670. The same liberty obtained 111 the case of 
modal verb + inf. (§§ 249, 300). 

For the place of attributive adjectives and of pronoun 
objects, see §§ 218, 249. Further details will be found in 
§§ H 5 50 , 243 - 4 . 2 57 . 275 , 372 - 7 . 399 , 45 6 , 539 - 


Chapter VI 
VOCABULARY 
A. GENERAL 

49o» A word may be defined as an articulated sound or 
group of sounds recognized as a unit in virtue of the idea 
it conveys or the function it fulfils in speech-activity, 1 Those 
words which are used to modify meaning or which serve a 
functional purpose arc dealt with in the chapter on Morpho¬ 
logy and Syntax, They include all words whose primary 
function it is to indicate the relation between the members 
of a phrase or sentence (prepositions and conjunctions), to 
define the substantive to which they are attached (articles 
and pronominal adjectives) or to replace it (pronouns), or 
to serve some other morphological or syntactic purpose 
(auxiliary verbs, adverbs, numerals). The present chapter 
is therefore concerned only with substantives, adjectives, 
verbs, and interjections. Such a division of the field, like 
the customary distinction of‘parts of speech s f may be criti¬ 
cized on theoretical grounds 1 and it is undertaken merely for 
convenience and clearness in exposition. 

491, Confining our attention for the present to substan¬ 
tive^ adjectives, verbs, and interjections, wc find that each 
word is a conventional symbol corresponding to a certain idea 
or 10 alternative ideas which the speaker or writer wishes to 
evoke in the mind of the hearer or reader. In the economy 
of human speech, the latter is guided in the interpretation 
of the symbol by the context or by auxiliary devices such as 
intonation. The alternative ideas may be closely related or 

I In connected speech the recognition of a word as a unii may he 
very hazy or may disappear, and it is far from possessing in all cases the 
dearly defined individuality conferred upon it by the written or printed 

rymbol. ... 

* Cf what is said in §§ 541-2 on derivation by change of function. 
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very widely separated (cf. § 543 ff.). The symbol itself may 
represent the fusion of two Forms which, although originally 
distinct, have by the process of phonetic evolution become 
homophonous {loner < laud are and louer < locare). From 
the phonetic point of view such a symbol counts as a single 
word, whether it appears as such m spelling (letter) or not 
(pain,ptins,print,pin ). We may therefore study the vocabulary 
of a language from the point of view of the symbols it employs 
and proceed to consider the meanings it attributes to them, 
or wc may take the ideas as our point of departure and 
examine how the language renders them. The latter pro¬ 
cedure has much to commend it, and M. Brunot 1 and others 
have shown how fruitful it can bej but the former line of 
approach still presents definite practical advantages which 
cannot be ignored. Similar considerations govern the some¬ 
what arbitrary treatment in separate sections of the two 
aspects: form and meaning. Such artificial divisions are in¬ 
effable if we wish to present in analytical form what is in 
effect a synthesis of psychological and physical elements, in 
which cultural, social, and political conditions, and, to a lesser 
degree, individual caprice or creative activity play a part. 

492. The changing conditions and varying needs which a 
language is called upon to meet, and die wear and tear to 
which as an instrument it is subject, imply a constant change 
in vocabulary: formation or borrowing of new words* dis¬ 
carding or loss of old w ords; extension, restriction, or shifting 
of the meanings and functions of existing words. But before 
proceeding to discuss the changes which the vocabulary of 
the French language has undergone, it is necessary to examine 
the hereditary* stock which French took over from Latin. The 
expression 'took over' implies a break in continuity which 
did not exist, and while wc may from the phonetic point of 
view consider the French language as dating from the time 
when the Latin spoken in Northern Gaul began to develop 
features differentiating it from the types of Latin spoken in 
the rest of the Empire, we shall for present purposes quite 
1 La Ptnib rt (a Lamgu*. 
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arbitrarily define the hereditary stock as consisting of those 
words (whether of Latin or non-Latin origin) w hich Vulgar 
Latin possessed at the time of its introduction into Gaul. 
Having characterized this hereditary stock, wc may proceed 
to consider its evolution, always remembering that in the 
early stages this evolution is often common to the greater 
part of the Latin-speaking world. 

493. A comparison of the vocabulary of Vulgar Latin with 
that of Classical Latin reveals tire same relation as that which 
subsists between any popular speech anti its literary counter¬ 
part. On the one hand, many words of a literary character 
remained confined to Classical Latin, and the w'ealth of 
synonyms at the disposal of Classical writers was in every-day 
language reduced to the bare essentials: thus aequor, tergum, 
vulntjs do not appear to have been used, while alter, jfortis, 
grandis survived at the expense of alius, validus, magnus. 
On the other hand, technical terms connected with various 
trades and occupations (apiarium, batt(u)alia, bis-acutum, 
spatma), vulgarisms (bassos, batt(u)ere, botellus, gabata, 
oluto, tata), and picturesque or metaphorical terms (carri- 

CAREj EXAGIUM, IMPEDICARE, SANCU1SUCA, MAN'DUCARE, TESTA} 

abounded in Vulgar Latin and only occasionally found their 
way into literature. With the decline in culture the difference 
was accentuated, and it receives a special significance from the 
fact that Ladn was largely propagated in the various parts 
of the Empire by the lower classes, Throughout the period 
of romanizadon of Gaul the vocabulary of Vulgar Latin con¬ 
tinued to change. Among the factors which contributed to 
modify it were the spread of Christianity, the direct contact 
with foreign peoples, and the changed conditions of life 
in general. Thus the primitive stock itself had by the end of 
the fifth century already undergone many of the changes and 
adaptations which we find again in the subsequent history of 
the language, and wc may therefore conveniently group them 
with later changes under their respective headings. 
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B. BORROWED WORDS 

494. The borrowing of words may result from the im¬ 
portation of a new or exotic object, in which case the name 
it bears in the country of origin or in the country' through 
which it is transmitted is generally adopted. But where 
borrowing is at all extensive, it results from a deficiency in 
the native vocabulary, coupled with a temporary cultural 
superiority in one or more fields on the part of the nation 
from whose language the deficiency is made good. The de¬ 
mand is created by changes in political and social conditions, 
in pursuits, interests and tastes, which require a new termino¬ 
logy. Where such changes arc due to the example or influence 
of a foreign nation, it is natural that the supply of new words 
should be drawn from the same source. The result is generally 
an excess of borrowings, which may lead to the elimination 
of native words and to a temporary distortion of the vocabu¬ 
lary'. The language will of its own accord make the necessary 
adjustment and discard in the long run what is superfluous; 
except in very favourable circumstances, the patriotic efforts 
of purists to stem the influx arc of little moment.* The same 
may' be said of I sorrowings which arc dictated by personal 
caprice or mere affectation. We shall leave out of account 
such temporary or personal borrowings and concentrate upon 
words which have been retained. 


LOW LATIN AND CLASSICAL LATIN 

495 * Vulgar Latin as a purely popular idiom possessed a 
vocabulary quite inadequate to meet the changed conditions 
resulting from the introduction of Christianity and, at a later 
date, from the revival of interest in literature, philosophy, and 
science. It was natural that from the beginning this deficiency 
should be made good by drawing upon the resources of written 
Latin (Low* Latin), which continued to use a host of Classical 

■ Thu hai been well brought out by B. H. Wind, Lei moU Hotieni 
mtrotiMti m/ran^ais <m XVh tiitlr, Deventer, igafl. 
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Latin terms unknown to the vulgar, and had even added to 
that store, partly by derivation and analogical creation, partly 
by borrowing from Greek (cf. § 502). The clerks, who alone 
continued to write and to speak Latin, were in a sense 
bilingual and inevitably transposed words from one medium 
to the other. 

496, The earliest borrowings from written Latin are con¬ 
sequent upon the introduction of Christianity. Such words 
as eristiien, egltse, prestre (cf. § 500), although their form alone 
would indicate a later borrowing, must have been introduced 
along with the new religion. The use of the vulgar tongue 
in sermons is responsible for a further influx (angife, apostele 
or apostolie, t/irgene, etc.), but extensive borrowing first sot in 
with the use of the vulgar tongue for literary purposes. The 
earliest works in the vernacular were of a religious or edifying 
character and composed by clerks who drew upon Latin to 
fill the gaps in the vocabulary of the vernacular. A distinc¬ 
tion must, however, be drawn between mere Latinizing in 
spelling or vocabulary and genuine borrowing. Thus the 
sequence of Eulalia (ea. 880) offers a number of Latin isms 
(Eulalia, anirna, rex, in, Christus, post, dementia), some of which 
are popular words clothed in a Latin orthography, but also 
shows a large number of borrowings ( mentstitr , domnigelle{?), 
colomb, cottselliers, chfistiien, element, empedementz,jiguTe, ttirginiUt), 
Similarly in the Vie de Saint Alexis (eleventh century) one 
finds a relatively high percentage of borrowings. 1 lie fact 
that the early literary monuments are generally based upon 
Latin originals would account In part for such borrowings, 
but the chief reason is the purely practical one of a deficiency 
in the popular vocabulary. Translations, such as the Oxford 
Psalter and the Cambridge Psalter, naturally show a much 
higher percentage. Not only in such works of edification, 
but in lapidaries and other early secular writings, the 
borrowed clement is of ecclesiastical origin or was introduced 
by clerks, the sole persons possessed of culture and a know¬ 
ledge of Latin. Twelfth-century French already possessed the 
juridical and political terms cense, crinline t, defense, due, fieriter. 
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justice, noble, sceptre, testimonic ; terms of animal-lore, astronomy, 
etc., scorpion, tmbolisvtt, kalendier, moment, zone, a metis te, cristal, 
topaze ; scholastic terms, allegoric, ancien, argument, etc. More 
varied in character are the borrowed words in the 'chansons 
dc geste'. According to Berger, 1 who counts only words bor¬ 
rowed after 800, the Chanson dt Roland contains 11 2, the 
Counmement Louis too, and the Cfutrroi dt At mes 52. 

497. Borrowings from Low Latin (ecclesiastic, scholastic 
or legal) continued throughout the thirteenth century. Texts 
of this period first show such words as accusation, avaricicux, 
disccmer, exetssif, pratkien, trensiloin. But previous borrowings 
are as nothing compared with the transposition in bulk of 
Latin words in the fourteenth century, henceforth drawn for 
die most part from Classical Latin. The revival of learned 
studies and the activity of translators are contributory causes, 
but the real explanation lies in the fact that French literature 
undergoes a profound change. It is now r taken seriously, new 
genres arcdeveloped and greatstorc is set by learning, Classical 
Latin literature being at the same time the model and the 
repository. It is often the work of men who write and speak 
Latin and, owing to daily converse with Latin authors, think 
in Latin while writing French. Borrowing from Low Latin 
continues to some extent, facilitated by the use of both French 
and Latin in different branches of law and administration. 
Borrowings at this date are of the most varied character, but 
may be characterized as being of a rather more bookish 
character than hitherto. Consequently, many have never 
become popular, and others have penetrated very slowly into 
general literary use and thenee into popular speech (abut, 
detente , anatomic, a tree it*, diversion, ptrplexe, interminable, defectif, 
emancxptr ).* 

498. Borrowing from Latin continues unchecked in the 
fifteenth century, accelerated by the first stirrings of the 
Renaissance and culminating in the absurd Latinized French 

• Op. tit. p, 21 •, cf. Gaston Paris, op. eil. 

1 These examples arc taken from the extensive lists given by Branor, 
•t PP- 514-85- 
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of the * cscumcurs de Latin* ridiculed by du Bellay. The cult 
of Latimsro as a literary ornament reached its climax in the 
school of the Grands Rhdtoriqueurs, but continued to find 
its adepts throughout the sixteenth century. From the point 
of view of vocabulary this century is important in that the 
sciences began to develop their own special vocabularies, 
made up largely of Latin and Greek borrowings and forma- 
dons, some of which passed into the literary language (cadaon ?, 
ligament, semestrt, structure , veftkule; epithite, hypotfiise, hiero¬ 
glyph*, symptfmc, symptomatigue). The seventeenth century 
frowned upon such neologisms, but they found their cham¬ 
pions even in that age (cf. Brunot, iv, i, pp, 446-9). With 
the advance of die various sciences in the eighteenth century 
and the popularization of certain of them, more and more 
technical words find their way into literature. Since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the number of such 
words has gone on increasing, beginning with the Romantic 
writers, who championed the mot propie , and accelerated 
by the progress of science and industry, the spread ol educa¬ 
tion, and the activity of the press. Compared with such 
borrowings through the technical vocabularies of the various 
sciences, the number of words borrowed direcdy by the 
literary language is small. The eighteenth century with its 
tendency to abstraction is responsible for a number of acces¬ 
sions (agglomeration, cohesion, cynisme, natation). The nineteenth 
century and our own arc notable for the extravagant use made, 
particularly by politicians, journalists, and administrators, of 
the borrowed words already existing in the language. 1 


The treatment of words borrowed 

FROM LATIN 

499. The general rule is that a borrowed word undergoes 
those phonetic changes which supervened after its introduc¬ 
tion into the language and is not affected by changes which 
had been completed before that date. 1 hereforc words bor- 

J For the extensive me made of Learned suffixes, sec § 
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rowed from written Latin during the V.L. period would not 
be distinguishable from Popular words, and it would appear 
a simple matter to arrange later borrowings in chronological 
order. But a number of factore have intervened to obscure 
the issue, and it is necessary to study the circumstances in 
which a particular word was introduced and the manner in 
which it was propagated. 

500, The first circumstance to be noted is that the earliest 
borrowings were oral and not written, and when one bears 
in mind that the clerks carried into their pronunciation of 
Latin many of die features of the vulgar tongue, it is clear 
that a word may be borrowed after the completion of a 
sound-change and yet appear to have been subjected to it. 
No one will contend, for example, that (barite (caritatem) 
was borrowed before c followed by a had become rA, and yet 
Latin c is here rendered by cA. The Carolingian reforms went 
some w'ay towards restoring Classical pronunciation of written 
Latin, so that words borrowed after that date arc more easily 
recognized; but even their chronology is difficult to establish. 
Firstly, the reforms did not completely eradicate such popular 
pronunciations as r = Ar before e, 1 and before a. Our 
knowledge of the medieval pronunciation of Latin is very 
imperfect; and yet it is a factor which has to be reckoned 
with throughout the history of borrowings from Latin, ac¬ 
counting as it does for such features as the rendering of Latin 
short ti by til tube (tCba), cumuler (cOmClarr), etc. Secondly, 
post-Carolingian borrowings arc no longer made by word 
of mouth, but direct from written Latin, and they arc Learned 
in a narrower sense of the term. They continue, however, 
to be borrowed from Low* Latin down to the end of the 
thirteenth century; after that date from Classical Latin, and 
less frequently from Low Latin. Thirdly, the existence of the 
Latin word alongside of the Learned borrowing (often in 
the linguistic equipment of the same individual) may exercise 
a retarding influence on the development of the latter, which 
would not be caught up in the popular stream and would 
therefore be made to appear a later borrowing than it in 
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fact is. This is undoubtedly true of such words as angete, 
esperit, vkgene, crestiien, prestre, tglise, Fourthly, die same word 
may be re-borrowed at various dates. We get in this way, 
in addition, to etymological doublets consisting of a Popular 
form and a Learned form { meuble — mobile), doublets con¬ 
sisting of an early borrowed word and a late borrowed word 
(frile—fragile); if the phonetic interval is slight, the former 
may be eliminated by the latter (soutil, mtatlle give way to 
subtil, vittuaiUe;ci. § 574). Fifthly, what appear to be Learned 
words may in certain cases be Popular words re-modelled 
under the influence of the Latin form. Thus, bisaitul, instmire, 
instrument, svjfire have replaced btsatetil , enstruire, cstniment, 
soufire- That is to say, it is sometimes difficult to draw the 
line between mere Learned influence and outright bor¬ 
rowing, just as in early monuments it is difficult to distinguish 
between Latinisms, Latinized spellings, and Learned borrow¬ 
ings; cf. §§ 153-3. 49 ^ 

501. The form of a word may therefore lead to a wrong 
conclusion or may even fail to reveal the fact that the word 
is borrowed (montrer, dvique) . Hence the dating of pre-literacy 
borrowings is a delicate operation and must be undertaken 
with due regard to tire meaning of the word and die circum¬ 
stances which account for the borrowing. They can, as a 
rule, be distinguished from later borrowings by the fact that 
they follow Popular words in maintaining the accent on the 
same syllabic as in Latin, though not sharing all their phonetic 
changes (dme, ange, etpdtre, ckanoine, prelre, moine ), 1 Later bor¬ 
rowings either keep the Latin form (cirrus, nimbus, ptnsum 
{ = pSsgm}, rictus, examen) or arc adapted, generally by giving 
them a French termination (conectif, dijfirent, habitude, ligumt , 
jurists). For the dating of such Learned forms the first occur¬ 
rence in a text furnishes a provisional terminus ante quern, 
but leaves open the question of its currency at the time 

1 An exception must be made in favour of Latin formulae adopted 
□ t various periods without change, except for a shifting of accent or such 
alterations as had taken plate in Low Latin (aw, rowan, deficit, ago, 
item, regato n). 
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and the possibility of its being found ultimately in a still 
earlier text, 


GREEK 

502. The Greek element in the vocabulary of Modern 
French is only to a slight extent the result of direct bor¬ 
rowing, the bulk of it having come to French through Latin. 
The majority of the Greek words used by Classical writers 
were of a learned and literary' character and never found 
currency in Vulgar Latin. Some of them passed into Low 
Latin and thence into French, others directly from Classical 
Latin to french at a later date. A considerable number of 
ecclesiastical terms: ^/us<ecclesia. , evegtte< epis- 

Copuh (firitwcoi™?), ange <dngeie < aNGElLm (a<yye\o?) r and 
a few miscellaneous terms such as cmp< colaphum (koXu^ov), 
«rrde < chorda were adopted by Low Latin in the 

V.L. period and passed thence into the vulgar tongue. Direct 
borrowing, by word of mouth, was rare in this period. The 
Crusades resulted in a number of borrowings, some of which 
appear to have been made directly {boutique, chaland, dromond), 
others tlirough Low Latin {btsant, endive) or through Italian 
{/anal, golft, page, rig). The revival of Hellenistic studies in 
the sixteenth century resulted in the transposition of numerous 
Greek words by such enthusiasts as Rabelais, but very few 
of their borrowings were adopted [anagramme, a thee, entkousi- 
asme)> The bulk of the Greek element that makes its ap¬ 
pearance at this time and Jater is cither adopted from 
Latin {stratagime, cpithcte, sympathie) or filters into the literary 
language through the technical vocabularies of the sciences 
{symptoms, hygiine, rhomboide). Since the sixteenth century 
Greek has furnished the sciences {particularly medicine and 
chemistry), and to some extent industry, with the greater part 
of their technical vocabulary, not so much in the form of 
ready-made words as of elements which are freely utilized 
for new creations {cfnonometre, laryngoscope, photographe, tiU- 
gramme, Utephone). These are not always made with a sure 
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linguistic perception and result in such Graeco-Latin and 
Graeco-French hybrids as centimetre; bureaucrat it, cartographic. 
What has been said in §§499-501 applies to Greek words 
that have passed through Latin, the earliest borrowings 
developing like Popular, the later like Learned words. The 
rendering of Greek words In Latin varies according to (a) the 
date of their introduction —V.L. kam£lu> O.F. 

ckenteil is early, while rainjTic*—V.L. TAPPfTju> tapis is in 
accordance with the late Greek pronunciation of t) as i), 
(A) the manner of their transmission, literary' or oral: B, x 
appear as ph, th, ck respectively in C.L. but, with loss of 
the aspirate quality, as p, T, K in V.L. (and in archaic Latin): 

edLAPHL'S (wXa^or)—VX.KOLPU > coup, CATHEDRA (rttfi&r&pa) 
—V.L. kAtedra > chaiere > chain, bracchium (jSpaxtes*)— 
V.L. BRAKju > braz > bras, but later borrowings show f for 
$ in accordance with the change in Greek pronunciation: 

OR PH ANUS V.L. ORFANU + -INU > orjeriirt, Orfclin \ 

f appears in the earliest borrowings as r: massa (^*df»)> masse, 
later as dj-, zelus (ftfAos) + -6s us—V.L. djelqsu> jaitmx, and 
still later as {: zrir; v appears as y in C,L. {V .L. as p): 
crypta (jtpimrTij)—V.L. k.RQPTA> O.F. create, since replaced 
by grotte (It. grotta), but later borrowings show V,L. i and f: 

CYMA (*v^a)—V-L. DMA > rune; PRESBYTERLM (irpecrduTcpo?) 

_ _V.L. presbeteru >O.F. ptauooire. Greek accentuation is 

maintained in popular borrowings: b6tyrum [tHoCrvpov) 
> hearrt. Learned borrowings arc normally accented according 

to Latin rules (m'jiitjXot— cam^lus), but Learned imitation of 
Greek Is responsible for a number of exceptions {pavapxia— 
mon archIa— monarchic). 


CELTIC 

503. French vocabulary contains a fair number of words 
of Celtic origin, the majority dating from the V.L. period.* 
Some were borrowed early and are common to the Romance 
languages (except Roumanian): alauda><!/«►«(*« r), beccum 

1 They are for (he in tat part known to us only in i Latinized form. 
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>bec, BRAGA > braie, caballum> ckeval, camuiake > thanger, 
car rum > char, *cleta > claie, *cumba > combi, * land a 

> lande. Others either remained confined to the Latin of 
Gaul or were introduced into it at a later date: *arepende (si) 
(for arepenxem) > orptnt , bodina > borne (O.F. bodne, bonne, 
bosne), carruca > ekarrue, leuca> lieue, *soccum > sot, tunna 

> tonne. It should, however, be noted that of this category 
a certain number later passed from French to other Romance 
languages, e.g. vassallum> vassal, whence It. vassallo, 
Sp. vasal! o. It is possible that a certain number of words 
have come down from pre-Celtic languages (Ligurian, etc,) 
through die intermediary of Celtic or directly, e.g. ptautre 
(< *PELTftuM Ligurian?). Such w’ords would naturally survive 
more frequently on the fringes of Gaul, where they were not 
submerged by the Celtic and Romance strata, notably in 
the Alpine region (avalanche, chalet , luge), 

504. Borrowings from the Celtic idiom of the Gauls: were 
completely naturalized in the V.L. period (cf. § 4}, and there¬ 
fore develop in exactly die same way as the original Latin 
elements. They are to be carefully distinguished from later 
Celtic borrowings from Breton. These arc transposed with 
little change, die terminations being generally assimilated 
to die native terminations: 6amg0irta<bara ‘ bread' + gwin 
‘wine’, bijou < bizou, bouetle 'bait for cod-fishing*< boed, 
Others, mostly nautical and archaeological terms, retain 
their original form and have a limited currency (bemicle, 
cromlech, dolmen , gocland, menhir ). 


GERMANIC 

505, Even before the occupation of the various portions 
of the Empire by Germanic tribes, contact with the latter 
had resulted in the introduction of certain words Into Latin: 
ganta (>O.F.jante) and sapo f> moon) are found in Pliny, 
brut a in inscriptions of the third century. But with few 
such exceptions Germanic loan-words remained confined to 
the spoken language during die V.L. period. J. Brtlch (op. 
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at.) has estimated the total number of Germanic words 
borrowed before a.d. 400 at roughly 100. The intermediaries 
were on the one hand the Roman soldiers, officials, and 
trader!, who for longer or shorter periods remained in contact 
with Germanic tribes, and on the other hand Germanic mer¬ 
cenaries and slaves, who were drafted into the Empire in 
large numbers. Consequently, many of these early borrowings 
concern military operations and equipment, the habits and 
conditions of life of the soldiery: bind-a (binde)> bande, 
bras-a (Scand, brasc) >6rai«, bukon (bauchen) >butr t 
frummjan (frommeo) > Joumir, hardjan (harten) 

> kardir, whence kardi, h ar i - b erg - (hee r + b erge n) > Prov. 
auberc, auberga, whence auberge, harp-a (harfc)> karpt, 
helm- (helm) > heaume, hraustjan (rosten) > rdtir, kaus- 
jan (kicscn) > choisir, kratton (kratzen) >gr<xtter, lik- 
kon (lecken) > lecher, mark-a {mark)>marcAf, skal-ja 
(schale) > twill*, sparanjan(sparen)> epargner, $por-on 
(s porn)><?/wro«, s u p p-a ($u pp e) >smpe, trapp-a(treppe) 

> trappe, warjan (wehren) >gumr, warnon (warnen) 
and warnj an > gamir ; commerce and trades: at i$n-a (ahie, 
North Engl, elsen)><jttir, ball-a (ballen)>W/i, ballon, 
brakk-on (brackc)>ire^«r, bracket, bracormier, marpr- 
(mar ter) >marlre, skum- (schau m)>ieume\ domestic archi¬ 
tecture, husbandry, etc,: balk- (balkcn)>Aaar {balcon 
through Italian), bank- (bank) > banc, bastjan > bdtir, 
brekan (brcthen)> broyer, fanj- (dial, fenn, Engl, fen) 
> fmge, first (first) >fo!te, garb-a (garbe) >gtrbt, older 

jar be; adjectives of colour (perhaps originally applied only to 
horses): blank- (blank) >blanc, brun- (braun)>*m», 
fal w- (falb) >fauve, gris- (greis) >gris; miscellaneous: 
brup- (braut)>ir» (O.F, bruz — brut), hank-a (L.G. 
h an c kc) > kancke, s 1 n n - (si n n) > sen ‘direction f preserved 
in asstner, fmeni, urgol- (O.E. orgol)>^««/, wls-a 
(weise) > gv'tse. The words listed above were taken up into 
Vulgar Latin before the various Romance languages became 
differentiated, and many of them have been preserved in 
several of these languages; but French possesses a larger 

xg-2 
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number than any other, owing to the closer contact with 
the Germanic tribes. The Germanic roots are here given in 
their West Germanic (hypothetical) form, followed by their 
phonetic descendants or nearest cognate forms in Modern 
German, or alternatively in other Germanic idioms. The 
French equivalents are not in every ease the direct de¬ 
scendants of the Germanic forms, but may have been re¬ 
modelled later under the influence of Franconian. 

506. The occupation of Northern Gaul by the Salian 
Franks and the rapid romanimation of the latter resulted m 
much more extensive and varied borrowing. Whereas the 
Vulgar Latin borrowings had been of general West Germanic 
provenance, this second series [ca. 400-800) is almost entirely 
Franconian. The Germanic roots arc given in their Old 
Franconian (hypothetical) form, but it Is to be noted that 
in many cases the form attested in later Franconian is 
identical with that here given: alin-a (elle)><mnr t al-dd 
(Old Saxon od ‘landed property’; cf. Mod.G. k lei nod) 
>alku, bakk-on (backc)> bacon, hann- (bann) >Aon, 
bannjan > iflimir, ber-a (bahre) > ‘bier’, bidil 

(bQ ttel) >bedeau, bis-a (biese)> bise, blaw- (bluu) > bleu, 
blettjan> blester (O.F. bleeitr), bord (bord) >bord, bottan 
(Engl, to h u 11) > bouter and bouton, dan son (O.H.G. dan- 
$on)> dsnser, Fehu- (vich)>J&/' (O.F. feus—-feu), Had-on 
(fladen)>jfto* (Q.F._$asiB),guiid-‘batilc’-i-faii-on (fahne) 
> gonfanon, whence by dissimilation gonfalon, haist- (Gothic 
haifsts ‘strife’, O.H.G. heist 'violent 1 )>M( 'haste 1 , 
harst - (O.H.G, hers ten, M.L.G. harsten ‘to roast’) ->kdu 
‘spit’, haigir-on (O.H.G. heigir) > kjrtm, hag-a (hag) 
>haie, hall -a (halle)> M/^happ-ja (cf. O.H.G. hap pa) 
>kaehe t hatjan (hassen) > hair, haun ip-a> konte, heri- 
berg-a>Mrrj?f (O.F. kerberge ), hestr- (M.L.G. hester) 
>h/tre t hring- (ring) >rang (O.F. rene), huls- (Germ. dial, 
hu 1 st) > houx, kott-a (O.H.G. clio^za) >eotte, kripp-ja 
(krippe) > erM*, kruk-a (krug) >mirAe,krupp-a (kropf) 
>troupe, laid- (Icid) >/aid, iaub-ja (cf laube) >%<?, 
maising-a (meisc) >misange t raub-a (raubcn)>roAe, 
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rlk- (rclch}>rffA#,sin-i ‘old’ (cf.GothicsicxwU £ cldcr’) + 
ska 1 k-> s&ieckal, skankj-on (schenk )>rchansoiit s kc r p-a 

> ecksrpt, skin -a (sch ten- beiu) > Afo'nf, $p ar war-i (sper- 

bcr) > epervier, spehon (spahen) >ipier (through Prov. 
espiar?), spent- (spiess) (O.F. espkt later etpiel, 

isfiieu^pim}, treuw-a (treue)> trfvt, waddj- (wette) 

> gage, waht-a (wacht) >guaite, whence guaiiier>guetter, 
whence gtut, want- (L.G. wanten)>£an/, werpan (wer- 
fen) > (de)gtuTptr. 

507. During the O.F. period borrowings from Germanic 
arc comparatively rare. The Frankish clement of the popula¬ 
tion has been completely absorbed, and new borrowings filter 
in through Picardy from the Low German peoples of the 
Netherlands, through Normandy from the Norse invaders 
and from Anglo-Saxon. Borrowings from High German are 
few (berc vrit> berjroi, bejfroi\ riben > riber, whence ribavd), 
owing to the severing of contact with those parts of Germania 
where West Germanic had developed High German pecu¬ 
liarities (the High German sound-shift was completed by the 
end of tire eighth century). Borrowings from Old Norse and 
Anglo-Saxon (ninth to tenth century) are almost confined 
to nautical terms, and it is a striking fact that French took 
from Anglo-Saxon the terms to denote the points of the 
compass. Old Norse: htinn>A»nr, kriki {hngl- creek) 
> criqut, sigla>CiJi|&r (O.F. sigler), skipa> iquiprr, pilja 
> (iliac, vinda>guindfr, vind-&s> gtdndas, vdg-r>n ague 
‘wave'. Anglo-Saxon: bdt> bat-eau, bowlino bottUm, 
dast >est, flbta>J? 0 «f, norp> nard, T&d>rade f st«g> itai, 
&tip>sud } wdt > oueit, wrxovartck, and perhaps wrimpcl 

> guimpit>guimpe. Low German furnishes a number of 
nautical words and terms denoting commodities:aanmareii 
>amamr, bak>iac, dunoto, hivcnoO.F. kavtae 

> havre, micko miche, r al i j k > ralingue, sc h c II i ng> escatin, 
stapcl >itaple and etapt, vrccht>ywf, wach-armc ! > va- 
ca me, 

508 In the Middle French period close commercial rela¬ 
tions with the Low Countries are reflected in continued 
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borrowings from Dutch or Flemish: brosekin > braisseqnin 
later brodequin (15th c.), under the influence of broder, 
buiten> buiiner, whence butirt, drogo drogue, kerkmisse 
> kemesse, kicl >qitille ‘keel', stoekvise h>stockfisch i wim- 
pelkin > wimbelkin later mlebrequin, are attested from the 
fourteenth century; bolwcrc >bovkver later boulevard, dlk 
>digue, lamper*kin> lambrequin, mandc-kin >mandtqmn 
later mannequin ‘little basket’, rnai]nefcin> mannequin, plak 
>plaque, from the fifteenth century; bakboord > bdbord, 
boccskin > bouquin, stierboord > estribord > tribord, ver- 
latet\>frelater, wasc > vast, from the sixteenth century, 

509. German mercenaries are mainly responsible for the 
introduction of the following High German words: burg- 
meistcr> bourguemaistre later bourgmestn, halber-ent> Aof- 
bran, from the fourteenth century; bet tel aero btUeudre 
later bilitre, clcn > hellent later elan [da cerf), hatskragen 

> hallecrite later halecret, landsknecht > lansquenet, ros> rosse, 
from the fifteenth century; bier >bQrt 'beer’ 1 , Eulen- 
spicgcl>espiJgU (abbreviation of Utespilgle, which suggests 
the Dutch form Uilenspkgel as the intermediary), garaus 
>earous later camusse (17th c.), E i d gen os s e :> huguenot, 
h a 11 > halu, base> hast, hfltte> hutte t pfife>/I/hr, reiter 

> retire, trinkcn> irinqucr, from the sixteenth century. 

510. Apart from an increasing number of words adopted 
by Anglo-Norman writers and passed on by them [gotelef, uribet, 
welke in Marie dc France, lovendrints in Bcroul, wekomer, 
outlagfie and its derivatives), which had a limited circulation, 
borrowings from English are rare, Eskllin (or esterlin) is 
attested in the twelfth century but is perhaps not derived 
directly from English sterling. The Hundred Years’ War 
resulted in but few importations, dating mostly from the 
fifteenth century, when the common soldiery of English speech 
took a more prominent part: b y God > bigot, fcl low > fatal (cf. 
Rabelais, it est goudfatht), God dam >goddam, godon, whence 
gadenot (171I1 c.). From the same period date: dog> dogue, 
h o b by > hobin (15th c.) later aubin (17th c.), m i 1o rd > milord, 
miltour. In the sixteenth century English furnishes but little. 
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511. From the seventeenth century onwards borrowings 
from English show a rapid increase, while those from Dutch 
and German show a corresponding decline. Dutch: afh al e n 

> qffater, by 1 a n d er > bllandrc, dok "> doguo dock undei the 
influence of English dock ( x 7th c.); bran dewin >bratdwin, 
kombuis> earner (18th c.). German: biwache>frroc«ac, 
hlenden> blinder, haubitze > obus, habersack> harnsac, 
s a be I > sabre, rhcingraf> rhingrm ‘breeches’ (xvn, 39), 
sch t be> able, n u d cln >nouilU, zigzag, zinc (1 ?thc.);b1ag en 
>blague ‘tobacco-pouch’, blende, cobalt, feldspath, kirsch- 
wasser> kirsch-wasser later [can de) kitsch, , was ist das? 

> vasistas, vampire, Vermont ( 1 8th c.) J back, dolman, kepi, landau, 
friihstllck >fTiihti, surkrut (dial.) > choucroute, walzer 

> valse (19th c.}- . 

512. Seventeenth-century borrowings from English begin 
to reflect the growing interest in English affairs. Beside nautical 
and commercial terms (ballast, brig or brick, drogue, Jlanelte, 
guinie, paquebot, rhum), such words as boulingria (bowling- 
grecn), contredanse (c o u n tr y- d ance), comite, pamphlet, pique - 
nique appear in die course of the seventeenth century . The 
admiration which English letters and institutions engendered 
in the eighteenth century, and the ‘anglomanic* which for 
a time prevailed, led to the adoption of such varied words 
as dub, importation, jockey, partenaire, redingote {riding-coat), 
sentimental, spleen. Such borrowings continue m the nine¬ 
teenth century {hifleck, ehalt, dandy, festival, keepsake, rail, 
rosbift sintcuTf, tramway* w^gon), but they are outnambcrc 
by the countless terms taken from the technical language 
of trade, industry, and above all of sport: actuate, cheque , 
stock ; celluloid, gutta percha, ticket ; bicycle, cricket, dead-beat, foot¬ 
ball, hockey, sport, sportsman, etc,, etc. 

5*3. The result of this wholesale borrowing has often been 
that words originally taken over by English from French 
have been borrowed back. Sometimes the original French 
word has in the meantime disappeared, or become archaic 
{budget, square, mess, verdict), but frequently the result is 
an etymological doublet: cabane—cabine, cormilahk—constable. 
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entrevue—interview, etiquette' — ticket, iiofft — stuff, expris — express, 
ffafon—fashion, gtntilhommr — gentleman, rapporteur — reporter , reille 
— rail, compote—compost, hmevr^humour. 


ARABIC 

514. The Arab invasions and the occupation of Spain, the 
superior culture of tile Arabs, the translation of many of their 
scientific works into Latin, and finally the Crusades, resulted 
in the introduction of many Arabic words into the vocabulary 
of the Western nations. French received the bulk of this 
vocabulary at second hand, through Low Latin (13th c, 
alchimie, barbacane, nuque; 14th c. zenith; 15th c. amalgams; 
16th c. alcool), Spanish (12th c. algaliffe, papegai; 16th c. 
abricot, pateque later pasteque; 17th c. lilac—Mas), Portuguese 
(14th c. Jpinord), Italian {13th c. arsenal, chiffre, giraffe; 14th c. 
cramoisi, magasin, tare; 17th c, carafe, mesqutn, tariff). Some 
words passed duo ugh several languages before reaching 
French. Particularly interesting are the peregrinations of al~ 
batros , divan — douane, mohair—moire . Arabic a 1 q a d us * bucket’ 
was the name applied to the pelican from its supposed water- 
carrying habit; adopted by Spanish and Portuguese (al- 
catraz 'pelican'), it passed thence into English In the form 
algatross (17th c.), albatross (ifrth c.)> the latter being 
borrowed by French in the eighteenth century. Arabic 
diwan 'custom-house* was apparently borrowed directly into 
French in the form douwaine {15th c.), which gave way in 
the sixteenth century to dogant, douane (< Italian do (g) ana 
<diwan); the same word having passed through Persian 
and Turkish was re-borrowed in tire sixteenth century in 
the form divan. Arabic mukhayyar 'choice, select’ gave 
English mohair, whence French mouaire, moire (17th c.)j 
mohair was re-borrowed with a slightly changed meaning in 
the nineteenth century, English returning the compliment 
by borrowing moire. Direct borrowings from Arabic include: 
12th c. azur, colon , jape; 13th c. alambic, ambre, elixir, gazelle; 
14th c. nadir j 17th c. harem ; and in more recent times, thanks 
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to the occupation of Algeria, 19th c. burnous, cheik, zouave, and 
many more of limited currency. 


ITALIAN 

515. Apart from ItaUarusms to be found in the works of 
Italians writing French (Brunette Latini, Rusticiano of Pisa), 
borrowings from Italian were few in the O.F. period. Ihcy 
consist for the most part of words which Italian passed on 
from other languages (arsenal, ckijfre, girafe ); eataembe, 
citrouille,francolin, porcelain/ date from the end of the thirteenth 
century. In the fourteenth century, intercourse with Italy 
becomes more and more frequent and borrowings increase 
(alarme, brigade, brigand, brigue, calibre, canon, cassette, ciladin, 
ducat, falot, Jorin, vaguer). The cultural superiority of the 
Italians docs not assert itself until the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, when military expeditions, commercial relations, 
literary influences, and ultimately dynastic alliances, result 
in a wholesale introduction of Italian words. The extent 
of Italian influence is due not merely to cultural superiority 
but to the fact that Italy anticipated in such striking fashion 
the general movement of ideas at this time. In a word, the 
French language, suddenly called upon to meet all the needs 
created by the Renaissance, had recourse to the language 
which provided ready-made the bulk of the vocabulary 
required. If for a time Italianisms tended to swamp the 
language and to reduce it in the hands of certain writers 
to an Italianized jargon, it is undeniable that Italian con¬ 
tributed in a very large measure to the creation of the refined 
medium for the classical literature of the seventeenth 
ccnturv. Leaving out of account borrowings which have 
not survived, we find that the fifteenth century already pre¬ 
sents a most varied list: arborer, banquet, bastton, calmer, capre, 
cavalcade, citadelU, dime, imeri, escadre, escadron esplanade, fracas, 
golf, midmile, moustache, pilots, revolter , tribune. The Italian 
monopoly of the banking system is reflected in the huge 
number of banking terms adopted (banqtte, banquerouU, bilan. 
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cridits escompte^ failliie, risque , trajk). These were current in 
die fifteenth century* but did not pass into the literary 
language until die following century* Sixteen th-century bor* 
rowings have been carefully listed, examined, and classified 
by B. H. Wind. The divers categories^ arts and sciences 
(arcade, architrave, balcon, cornicke, facade* grotesque^ pilastre, 
volute), literature (cantiline 7 madrigal, sonnet ), music (ballet, 
fougm, sourdine, trombone., vioton) , war (bataillon, camp, caporal, 
soldat, vedette, and with meaning later generalized: alerte, con- 
trade, corridor, escapade, escort*, solde), marine (aaosUt, baussok, 
estate, frigate, gondole, remorquer), industry' (artisan, brocard, 
carton, damasquin, faience, majdiqm), public and private life 
(antichambre, appartement, bosquet, bulletin, cabinet t cadre, camisole, 
campagne, capuchon 7 capurin, carrosse, charlatan, contrabands, cour* 
tier, courtism, tscTOt,fesi\n, gazette, majordome, mascarade, masque, 
nonce, pantalon, plage, populace, postilion, raquette, ricolte, renegat, 
saltimbanque, soutane, travestir), show how deep and lasting was 
the influence of Italy in this age. It was inevitable that tire 
Italian word should often find itself in competition with a 
native term. The latter was sometimes kept with a restricted 
meaning or utilized to distinguish shades of meaning 
(camp — champ, cargue—charge, escapade — ickappic, estate—fckelle, 
ricolte — cueillettc), sometimes eliminated as being old-fashioned 
or crude (espie, soudart give way to espion, soldat ). In many 
cases the native word was re-modelled under the influence 
of the Italian cognate word (embusekier him bos care >m- 
busquer), or ins meaning was affected without change of 
form (§§ 576, 582). Sometimes the Italian word had itself 
been borrowed from Old French { 0 + F + baufenc —It. balzano 
— balzan). Borrowings decline in the seventeenth century but 
are still varied {bagne, bandit, ceteri, costume, esquisst, pligretne, 
gigantesque, gradin, imbroglio, lcsine y manege, op fra, potkkinelte, 
salon, svelte); later importations arc generally of a technical 
character, musical terms being particularly numerous {iSth t< 
aquarelle, camic, dilettante, piUoresque, mllegiature; adagio, arpige, 
crescendo, sotfige, sonate, t&ior; igth c , fanttithe; brio, fioriture, 
tremolo)* 
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SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 

516. The earliest borrowings from Spanish date from the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. They are generally words 
which Spanish had itself borrowed from Arabic {auqueton, 
later hoqueton), and many Have not outlived the O.F. period 
(algalife, almagor, amuujle). Of die 1 too Spanish words listed 
by Ruppcrt, less than one hundred date from the Middle 
Ages (iounusol, genet arc attested from the fourteenth century, 
taquais, infant from the fifteenth century). Much more exten¬ 
sive borrowing results from the closer contact between the 
two nations in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In 
the sixteenth century Spain’s military and naval ascendancy 
and the wars with France led to the adoption of alezan, casque, 
tsccuade, parade, camper, camarade, caparafon, caracole, morton, 
cabatcur, cabotier, cabotihe, canoe (f.) later canot. Her Far-flung 
colonial possessions made her the intermediary for many new 
commodities together with their names; palate, milasse, 
mtrndade, male, abricot; also cannibale, nigre, savane. Her in¬ 
fluence in political and social matters is reflected in such 
borrowings as alguazil, matassin. In the Following century the 
borrowing of military and nautical terms is rare, but words 
denoting colonial products and exotic terms are represented 
by vanike, marmelade, alpaca, cacao, chordall muldtre, moustique, 
lilac. Literary influences, which are marked towards the 
middle of the sixteenth and again about the middle of tire 
seventeenth century, arc responsible For the introduction of 
manv terms such as parangon, guitare, dddle (16th c.) and 
sarabands, romance, quadrille (17* <=.)■ Spanish influence de¬ 
clines in the eighteenth century; characteristic borrowings 
arc adjudant, cigare , embarcadere, etnbarcalion, jlottille, menms, 
Ttcif, sitsie, tomaie. After i&oo borrowings arc comparatively 
few {saynite), some two-score in all. Many ol the words listed 
above and others have come through Spanish from other 
languages; Arabic (ofetfzw, matassin, abrkat, alguazk f skif, etc.), 
American native idioms {ananas, cacao, chocolat, mals, from 
Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Haiti respectively). 
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Here, as in the case of Italian, the borrowing often results 
in the creation of an etymological doublet: adjudant -aidant, 
dttifft* — dame, komhre^komme, infant — enfant, menin^mignon, 
n&gre — nair. The common development of pejorative meaning 
in borrowed words is illustrated by duigne, hdbler. 

Very few native Portuguese words have been borrowed : 
fiintadt (17th c.), autodafe ([8th c.), caste (18th c.). Portugal 
shares with Spain the role of intermediary for many terms 
denoting colonial products and institutions {acajou from 
Brazil), particularly from Africa and the Far East: bambou, 
barutne, marabout, mandarin, palanquin from the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries; fetiche from the eighteenth century. 


OTHER ROMANCE IDIOMS 

517* Borrowings from the Romance idioms and dialects 
descended from the common Gallo-Roman stock are often 
difficult to localize owing to the wide distribution of certain 
phonetic developments (c.g, hard c before a, common to 
Norman, Picard, and Provencal), further, among the many 
Words introduced from Provencal, it is not always easy to 
segregate those which Provencal has merely transmitted from 
Italian (sslade) or from Spanish (bourriqut). Unmistakably 
Provencal are the earliest borrowings resulting from the 
influence of the Troubadour poetry and the refined culture 
it represents (12th c, and 13th c. amour, nubade, ballade, 
dongelU), or the superiority of Southern craftsmen in certain 
trades {time, osberc, velours). Later borrowings are of the most 
varied kind, many denoting products of the Midi: 14th c. 
abeille, has tide, bastille, cabrer, cap, ttnparer , escargole later escargot, 
gabelh, soubresaut; 15th c. banquette, cable, cadeau, cape ‘sail 1 , 
cigale, 16th C. accolade , badaud, badin, batriquc, cadastre, eadenus, 
carmssier , caserne, escalier, fadaise, fat , gavotte, milan , mistral, 
troubadour, yeuse; 17th c. soubrette; [8th c . amadou, farandole, 
nougat ; 1 gdi c. beret, bouillabaisse, franco-Provencal and Sw iss 
dialects have furnished acalaruhe, chalet, erliin, glacier, luge, 
miUge, moraine. 
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Borrowings from Northern dialects are comparatively rare; 
from Norman or Picard: achopptr, barbouquet, bercail, boeagt, 
cabaret, cahoche, toillou, etiquette, etriquer, gavion, grituhevx, quai , 
stopper 1 to repair’; from West or South-West dialects: siguayer, 
earache, varaigne. Many so-called borrowings arc more cor¬ 
rectly described as dialectal pronunciations which have pre¬ 
vailed over Central French. It sometimes happens that a 
word which has disappeared from the standard language is 
rc-introduccd from a dialect: Picard fabliau (16th c.) for 
O F. fablel, Picard qffiquet for O.F. qfficket, Norman benit for 
O.F. (cf. §369). Genuine borrowings take place 

when new needs arise which the dialects arc in a position 
to meet and satisfy. Thus the dialects on the Northern and 
Western sea-board provide many nautical and fishing terms 
(apt/t,crevttU, esturgeon, nquin , salicaqtie, vague ). Local industries, 
when they become of national importance, bring wi th them 
a new vocabulary (from the North-East comer scarbilU, houUle, 
tile, torque). 

Borrowing from the technical vocabularies of trades and 
professions goes on constantly. Here special mention may 
be made of borrowings from thieves’ slang: 15th c. dupe, 
foarbt , gueux; 16th c. matois, maim, rtarquais ; 17th c. argot, 
potissim, true her] 19th c.cambnokurjouer, iarbia, miacke, roublard, 
poyou. 

Phonetic treatment and assimilation of bor¬ 
rowed WORDS (OTHER THAN LATIN AND GREEK) 

518. The treatment of borrowed words often throws an 
interesting light on the phonetic constitution of a language 
at the time of the borrowing, but generally upon that of the 
creditor rather than the debtor language. 1 lie subject is one 
of peculiar difficulty, for one must talc into account the 
pronunciation of both languages (and their dialects} at the 
time of the borrowing, the manner of transmission (oral or 
literary), and the peregrinations of the word (through dialects, 
special languages, etc-)- A broad distinction may be drawn 
between oral anti written borrowings. The former take place 
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mostly when there is prolonged contact between two races 
and to some extent interpenetration (e*g. the Frankish con¬ 
quest), Early Germanic borrowings (before 800) are oral. 
The same may be said of borrowings from Low Latin in the 
earliest period of the language, to a lesser degree of Italian 
borrowings of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; but, in 
general, borrowings since the Middle Ages have taken place 
through the written language. Yet the distinction is often 
difficult to maintain. Normally the borrowed word, if it is 
naturalized and no longer felt to be foreign, will share phonetic 
developments that supervene after its introduction. We have 
seen how* the evolution of a word borrowed from Latin may 
be retarded by the continued existence of the Latin word 
by the side of it. The same applies to words borrowed 
orally from foreign languages, if they are still felt to be 
foreign words: they keep close to the original form and are 
held in check by it, I lie influence of spelling is here particu- 
larly potent (dui, borrowed from English in the eighteenth 
century and pronounced klqb or klob, has in the nineteenth 
century' come to be pronounced kliib under the influence of 
the spelling). 

Broadly speaking, words borrow r ed orally are transposed 
as accurately as possible: sounds which arc foreign to French 
are rendered by rlieir nearest equivalent. Only once in die 
history of the french language have foreign sounds been 
introduced, viz. as a result of the Frankish conquest and the 
fusion of the Frankish invaders with the native population: 
% which has since become mute (haunjan><Aomir> (h)on- 
mV; cf. §115), and w (> gu>g\ w a r d o n > guardt? >gcjrdtr*, 
cf. § 103). 

1 he treatment of Latin and Greek borrowings is discussed 
1 ° §§ 499 - 5 ®*’ Celtic (Gaulish) borrowings are known to us 
only in their Latinized forms, which develop regularly. In 
the case of the earlier borrowings from Germanic, those 
sounds which existed in Vulgar Latin or Gallo-Roman per¬ 
sist, the remainder arc rendered by their nearest equivalents. 
Thus a appear as c (furbjan-V.L. forbir E>/ourbir) t 
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ftt appears as f*9 (sttcup—V. L, estrjjofu > O.F* estrieu; 
cf. § 44 a), at appears as a (waidanjan—V ,L. guadanjare 
> gaaigftitr > gagntr ); for details see Schwan-Behrens, § 3 °- 
In later borrowings from German, h continues to be rendered 
by 'A (httlbratt), if (=i) is rendered byje [biht), oe (= 6) by oe 
in written borrowings {Goethe, now pronounced got, formerly 
rimed with poite). Borrowings from English are rendered 
variously according to the method of transmission and the 
influence of the written word: u is rendered by 0 or 0 in earlier 
(oral) borrowings {dub ; see above), but by U in later (written) 
borrowings (jury); ‘-er appears as -re in early eotre (cutter), 
as -ir in late ulster; ow appears as ou ( = u) in both early and 
late borrowings {btruline, boulingriti ;out! at lawn-tennis), Italian 
c (= t$) appears as j, suggesting Piedmontese provenance, 
in cileri, faatassin , but as / in chiffre, cktourme, polichbtdU; 
S for Italian eh (=k) in racks (nice hi a) indicates a literary 
borrowing, the k of A'fichel Ange is due to Learned influence, 
u appears as ou (=u) in bravotire, coupole, but as u in buste, 
costume. Spanish eh (=t$) appears as / [choeolat). j (=x) ^ 
variously rendered, partly in accord with the evolution of 
this consonant in Spanish, partly under the influence ol 
spelling: by £ or / in t6th—17th c.JoRguille, Qyuhotte; by k 
in 18th c, keris (Jerez), sometimes by uvular r in later 
borrowings. Rota (Jota) (according to Dauzat, p. 183); 
Z (=»$)—j (cigarro— figure), b (=b )—b (zarabanda sara¬ 
band*), d (— d )—d (parada— parade), an—d (romance— 
romance ), final a—t (patata— palate). 

Combinations of sounds which are foreign to French are 
generally simplified {bifleck, rosbif,patpiebot for packet-boat, 
Jifre for Germ, pfife), or a difficult group is broken up by the 
intercalation of a glide-vowel: Anglo-Saxon ivrzo varteh, 
Franconian h n a p p > fiatutp, Germ. halskragen> haUtcrete, 
l and s kite eh t > lansquenet. The accentuation of literary 1 bor¬ 
rowings is generally modified in accordance with French 
linguistic habits: revolver, ulster, pamphlet; adagio, macaroni, 
incognito, Optra; alpaca ; bloats (blochuus). But this applies 
also to many oral borrowings, even very early borrowing?: 
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they arc given a French intonation. The following show the 
normal treatment of oral borrowings; cotre (cutter), page 
(paggio), parapet (parapetto), frkhti (fr iihstilck )'* nitre 
(re tier), abas (haubitze). Sometimes the written form later 
reacts on the spoken: quaere (quaker) replaced by- quaker, 
t4tf( c. gondre (gondola) replaced by 16th c. gondole. 

• 5 ^P- Among the disturbing factors which produce hesita- 
don, and sometimes a new pronunciation, the chief is the 
now ledge of the foreign tongue (not always perfect) pos¬ 
sessed by a section of the population. This more cultured 
section will often endeavour to keep as near as possible to 
the foreign pronunciation. The rest of the population, 
familiar only with the word as a written word, will pronounce 
more or less a lafranpaise. This applies particularly to modern 
borrowings from English: meeting first pronounced mfteg, but 
in an attempt to reproduce the English pronunciation, mitig 
or tmtin; square pronounced skwa:r and stu(:r; Shakespeare 
pronounced -e-ar in the eighteenth century, -i.r in the nine¬ 
teenth Century, Further examples of hesitation are furnished 
by dub, humour, rail {raj or H l), wagon, ulster, jury ■ high-lift 
(commonly pronounced iglif), dead-heat (which wc have 
heard pronounced dfadpat). The adoption oflarge numbers 
of English words, fully adopted but keeping the English 
spelling, has led to the suggestion (made by Remy de 
Gourmont) to spell in French fashion: boucmacairt, sbeche, 
Poehque- but tills suggestion is hardly to be taken literally 
(ch however rosbif, bijteck, and the like). 

520. The adaptation of borrowed words to native habits 
of speech takes the form, not only of rendering foreign sounds 

■ * carcst cc l mvaIeiltiJ i but of various kinds of assimiJa- 
tion The commonest is the assimilation of the ending: redin- 
go e (ridtng-coat), boulevard (boKv erc), maearon (m acch e- 

teUelt.TTn f *t? C . n ° aSCn) - ^ f^ochuus), taren- 
f « Is merely orthographic; 

dogue (do g),JlaruUe (flannel), 

Often the form of the word is modified owing to association 
H a Datlvc WOfd ^similar form or meaning, {a) Substitu- 
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tion of one dement: blackballs- blackhoultr, puli- 
tczz&+pQli>politesse, t cr z ett 0 -M wm > tUrctt, burgmeister 
+ maistre > bourgumaistre later bourgmstre. (6) Crossing of a 
foreign word with a native (ef. § 19): Germ, hoh 4* altuh 
> V.L. HALTU > haul, WCSp-a-h VESPA > V.L. GUE 5 PA>g!/Fjp(, 
w a d - + v aduh > V.L. guadu > gue, w 6 a t - + vastare > V. L. 

GUA&TARE > gUOStcT > gdttT, Wulf + * VULPfdULUM > gOUpll, 

widarlon + donum > gutmdon, wiper-a + vipera >gmsre; 
Gr.-Lat. *cata-uxum + quisque unum> V.L* cAscuift;> ckas- 
fun; Celtic *crit-+ tremere > criembre, craindre , ordiga 
+ articulum > orttil, m a rch esc + O.F. marchis> marquis (cf. 
§5 T 5)- ( f ) Folk-etymology, the association in tire popular 
mind of a little-known word (usually foreign) with a better- 
known word, with which it is fancied to have some 
etymological connection: beaucuit (buckwheat), contredanse 
(country-dance), choucroute (surkiut), kalleerite (hals- 
k r age n), jtu dt Vdne suit' (game of An nt Sa 11 y); cf. Nyrop, 
1. §§ 528-30. 


C. WORD-FORMATION 1 
DERIVATION BY SUFFIX 

521. Derivation by the addition of suffixes has always 
been the chief source of new words. Suffixes may be defined 
as particles which have lost what independent existence they 
had, but can be detached from words in which they occur 
and joined to other words or stems of words. So long as 
suffixes arc capable of being thus extended by analogy they 
arc said to be productive. In the course of time a suffix may 
cease to be productive cither because it ceases to be recog¬ 
nized as a suffix, c-g- -ulum (cingula > tangle) which con¬ 
tinued to form new derivatives only in Italy; or because other 
forms of derivation are preferred. Suffixes are added to 
substantives, adjectives or verbs in order to modify their 
meaning by adding a new (secondary) meaning. The latter 


1 Cf. Nyrop, hi, and Darmcsleltr, Cows, m. Moat of the examples in 
(he following pages arc taken from I hoe two work). 
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docs not always remain constant, A suffix which has become 
unproductive may also cease to convey any such second ary 
meaning, particularly if the simple word has dropped out 
of use, e.g. in frimas (<Gcrm + *lmm- + -AC£UM); or in 
pldtras beside plat™, 

522. Most of the suffixes employed in French have been 

inherited (Popular) or borrowed (Learned) from Latin* 
A few have been borrowed from other languages. A further 
series of suffixes has been developed in French by a modifica¬ 
tion in the form of inherited or borrowed suffixes. Such 
secondary formations often result from a wrong analysis, the 
final consonant or vowel or syllable of the stem being in* 
terpreted as part of the suffix; c,g* on the basis of chevdme, 
etc-, interpreted as cfmal-€m t -erie has been added to other 
words (diablerie)- A secondary suffix may result from the 
combination of two primary'suffixes: -iller, -msm 3 -ertit* 

523. Contamination and substitution of one suffix for 
another arc extremely common: -aiion for -ui$cn t -ier for -er f 
-ade For -« 3 -ml for -at (see below) , Phonetic change has often 
caused two or more suffixes to fall together, in which case 
purely orthographic change is common: cadenas for ead*nat t 
hautain for fomtin^ bfilan for brelane t jitet for fdt. The final 
syllable of a word may be wrongly interpreted as a suffix 
and its form modified accordingly: alkmand, Q.F, aleffwnt 
for older aleman. The final syllable of borrowed words is 
particularly subject to this form of assimilation: &bric$t (Sp, 
aIbarlcoquc) s /fl/ei [It, fald) ‘lantern’; cf. §520. 

524. Suffixes may be classified under the headings Verbal 
and Nominal, according as they serve to form verbs or nouns 
(substantives and adjectives). Of the Nominal suffixes some 
are both substantival and adjectival, others have in the course 
of time changed from substantival to adjectival or vice versa. 

Verbal suffixes 

New verbs are formed in French by the addition of the 
verbal suffixes -tr and The former, which continues to be 
productive, often appears in enlarged forms presenting either 
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(а) the addition of a consonant (-der,-Ur: bazarder,numerator),or 

(б) that of a nominal suffix (-ajjer, -eler, -onner, -oter: icnoasser, 
marquetet , mdekonner, tapottr), or (c) the continuation of a Latin 
enlarged form: -ailltr (< -acOlare) : tirailler, -oyer, -ayer, -tytr 
(< Gr.-Lah -izare, also < -ecare, -egare, -Icare, -Igare) : 
gumoyer, plaidoyer, nettayer, chamyer, Ugayer, gpttsseytr; ^} eT 
(< -Illare) : dtnUler\ -tiler (< -icSlare) : naHIUr; -tner 
(< -if, are] : trottiner \ -outlier (< -uculare) : bredotiilleri Learned 
-(i)jur (-(i)ficare) : persmutifieri Learned -iser (Gr.-Lat. 
-izare) : atn^rimrtiser. 

The suffix -(V was fairly productive in the medieval period 
and gradually displaced -er for the formation of verbs from 
adjectives (cf. § 290}, but it is now practically unproductive. 

Nominal suffixes 

525. The following list comprises suffixes which have re¬ 
mained produ c tivc throughout. For convenience thesecondary 
suffixes of French formation are added, without any attempt 
at fixing the date of their appearance* 

^ahU (<-abileMj itself an enlarged form of -bilem anti 
generalized at the expense of -ibilem in the pre-literary 
period: croyable, O-F. creable for credieilem) is one of the most 
productive suffixes in French. In die modern period it can 
have only a passive meaning ( supportable ), but a number of 
older formations with active meaning havesurvived {ndeoabU ). 

(<-aticuh), extremely productive in the earlier 
periods {sassage, voyage) , is now less productive and added 
only to verbal stems (blanchissage, thaujfage) to denote the 
action or the result. Secondary : -teg? {agiotage;. 

-aille (<-alia n.pL of -alis), generally collective (brous- 
sailh, ipousailla), but readily assumes pejorative meaning, 
which predominates in modern formations (ferraitle) but 
cf. trouvaille. 

-alt (oensew), used to form adjectives from place-names 
[bordelais, irletndais). A collateral form is -oil (cf. §§ 7^ 3) ■ ^ 
-asre (<-aoea), formerly -are -, originally augmentative 
(milliasse), but now generally pejorative {paperasse). 
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-e C<»a), frequently added to proper names to indicate 
objects connected with a place or person (btrlint, guillotine, 
mansard *). 

-e (c-atvm) was used as a substantival suffix to denote 
a dignity or office (duehd, arekevtchi), but is much more pro¬ 
ductive as an adjectival suffix (euivrf). 

-a {< -ata) has been used to form a wide range of deriva¬ 
tives, generally collective and used to denote quantity, 
duration and the like (boutkee, annle, joutnlt), 

-eau (O.F. -el), -tile (<-ellum, -ella, extended in V,L 
at the expense of -ulum, -tllum, etc.}. It has as a rule lost its 
original diminutive meaning (cbtvreau) and is not recognized 
as a suffix in many words {tawrau, prune He). Secondary: 
-ertsu (hobereau from hob* ‘ hobby-hawk f ; sautmtk) . 

-et (< -alem), formerly much used, but has gradually given 
ground before its Learned doublet -al, with which it formerly 
alternated in many words {temporal, -al, etc.}, whence, with 
differentiation of meaning, journal — journal , origins! — original, 
partial—partial. Secondary : -iff (torrentid), 

-tment (< -amentum, an enlarged form, with a from -are 
stems, which was extended in prc-litcrary times at the ex¬ 
pense of-iMENTUM), extremely productive in Mod.F, of sub¬ 
stantives indicating the action or the object of the action 
denoted by the verb from which they are derived (autoement, 
battement). Many older forms have fallen into disuse (acordt- 
rrtent, naissemint). 

-et, -ette (< -Ittcm, -1 11 a) has become the most favoured 
diminutive suffix, although in some derivatives the diminu¬ 
tive force has in time been effaced (ftuilUt, multi, dourtU , 
serviette). Secondary: -elet {ganuUt), -iquet (tourniquet); also 
-eton, -etel, -eteau. 

-(e)tur (< -{at)orem) has remained very productive of 
substantives denoting the agent of the action (vauxqueur) and 
is in Mod.F. also added to nouns (throniqueur). Secondary: 
-tour (agioteur), 3 

-tux, -fine {oosum, -w), particularly productive in the 
sixteenth century (estmlteu, perleux, etc.) and continues to 
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form adjectives denoting quality and abundance (couragtux, 
bouettx). The feminine form is common in Mod.F. names of 
machines (moissoimeuse). Secondary: -teux (caillouteux), -ueux 
(majestueux). 

526, -ien (<-ahum preceded by a palatal: paganuu 
> pamn> palm) is productive of many new forms (parcissiea, 
porisien). 

-urj - tire (<-ARiusf, -aria), one of the most productive 
suffixes. Substantives in -ier denote the person connected in 
some way (maker, seller, etc.) with the object denoted by 
the root-word {btjoutier,fermier, gander, kSUlitr, rentier ) and the 
tree producing the fruit or flower denoted by the root-word 
(pommier, rosier). Another meaning, which also dates from 
Latin, is that of a receptacle and the like {greater, tkdiere, 
pdpiniire). Adjectives in -ier denote the quality associated with 
or denoted by the root-word {coutumier, depensit r, princur). In 
many words -ier has been substituted for earlier -rr [bttebtder, 
sanglier, souIier ), but has itself been reduced to -et after /, i 
n (poreher, Granger), Secondary: -dier (boyaudier), -tier 
(bijouder ); -j ter is an alternative spelling employed after vowels 
{buyer < scutarjum) ; §§ 75 , 319 * 

-Me (<-Icula). The original diminutive force has often 
been obliterated: eheuille (< clavicuia), ckarmilU , btqmiU. 

-in {< -I.vum), originally diminutive and sparingly used, 
but has come to be used extensively and with a variety of 
meanings (adjectives denoting origin, matter; substantives 
denoting persons and objects): dnioustn, argentin, galopirt, 
motitin. -ine serves as the feminine of *is (liBMitfinf) and as 
an independent suffix [routine). Secondary: -/m (toWssulm), 
-din (gcsselin). 

-oir, -oire (< -omum, -oria) denotes receptacle, place, instru¬ 
ment (tiroir, irottoir, assommoir, balanfoire). 

mots (< -EffsEst), used to form adjectives of nationality and 
the like; these may of course be used substantially (suedois, 
viUagtois, courtois, bourgeois ); cf. -ais. 

-w (< >Otuh), commonly used to form adjectives of the 

type pointu. 
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-(tf)tfff (<-(at)ura}j used to form collective and abstract 
substantives {chevdure^ droiUtre ), and often denotes the result 
of the action (hlessure), 

527. The following nominal suffixes have in Mod.F- come 
to be used sparingly or not at all. In some cases the secondary 
form has continued to be productive at the expense of the 
primary* 

sic (< -Eta) forms substantives denoting plantations 
(chtmh). Secondary : -crate (pmmic). Cf §§ 7 2 “ 3 < 

*ail (<-aculum or -altum) : aUirail, soupiraiL 
-ain f -ainc {< -anum* -ana)^ formerly very productive 
lointain, tkdtefain) and used to form collective numeral 
{kuitain) douzaine 7 centainc) * Cf § 222. 

aison (<-atioxem), gradually crowded out by its Learned 
doublet -atim (camparaison 3 liaison ; but derivation, for older 
derivation)* 

-ante (< -antia), generalized in the pre-Htcrary period at 
the expense of - ewtia ; formerly very productive [naUsanee)* 
but now practically evicted by the Learned -cnee. 

-€T (<-arem} has been replaced by -ier (G.R badteltr* 
sangUr f soultr ) . 

-esse (< L.L. -iS3A< Gr. -i<r<ra ) : ahbtssii or {< -Itia) : finis sc. 
-it (<L,L* -£a for '-IA under the influence of Gr P -is}* 
formerly very productive compagnte, Normandie) , but 

now displaced by the secondary forms -trie [diablerie # orjiareric) 
or -terie {bijouterie)* 

-is f CLF* iz (< -icium) : ckdssis. 

-ise {< -hiA?) : fmAmtise* 

-tson {< -Itionem) : garmson. 

-aison {< - otiqkem ) : pdmoison . 

*on (< -okem) has produced many substantives and adjec¬ 
tive^ often with a diminutive meaning [d\ndon 7 valton). 
Secondary: -mi? [btkhcron), -ickon {comichon ) } -j lien {cotillon)* 
-at (<*01x011), still productive but much less so than 
formerly (eodhf, manckot). The original diminutive meaning 
has sometimes given place to a depreciatory meaning 
(miltoi) or has been effaced [fagot). As a suffix of endear- 
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ment it has often been added to proper names {Pierrot, 
Margot), -otte serves as the feminine of -ot and also 33 “ 
independent suffix {calotte). Secondary: -dot (aageht), -illoi 

( ™iT^-1tatu): gcnwalK r.pUced by 

(fenrute for O F. fnti) sin#) or the Learned -dr (shut for 
OY. oerlt). Secondary: -auti [privaatt). 

528. Other less productive suffixes are: -agni (<-anea 
n pi. oF-aneus): champagne-1 -ttnge for older -enge (<-eviia). 
tJdange, Mange, Mange; -as, O.F. 

pidtw, -me (< -.vstrum), used to form adjectives of the type 
grhdtre and substantives with a pejorative meaning 
^Uil (< -OCULUM or -ouom): boumrnl; -eat (< -WW) 

.if (<-lvua): sportif; -1 it (< -Ile): fmrml or (<-!cullm}. 

//fi/. With the exception of -dire, -if, -d, this group 

suffixes arc now unproductive. 

529. The most commonly used Learned suffixes nec,-iqui 
(Gr.-Lat. -fcu*) : wrff* «(Gr.-Lat,-m«m) :,ornate 
Mchivime; -Ute (Gr.-Lat. -ista): humamste, bokhemte, -ite 
f-rr stem) ■ banatiti. The following are less prolific, -a,re 
(-arium; : tfJinwn'rr, tmndlm -I ( aix»): bmcl. g '™'*£ 
(.ATTJ11): tfrrtoral, 

(-atomm): flrcrWralrur; -a(im (-*™ne») : cmlr^ualis* -■'< 

(.?”); LsUU, minimi*-, -« (-«■»: «■“*<». — 

two last-mentioned being extensively used for the creation 
of technical terms. 


Foreign suffixes 

«q -flifc is found in many words borrowed from Provencal, 
Italian, and Spanish (§§ 5 ^)- ^sixteenth century 

onwards it has become productive of a large number of 
substantives {fusillade), sometimes with a pejorative meaning 

(<Germ. -isk + Gr.-Lat. -iscuti): frankisk 
+ pranciscum > franceu > Francois and francs; ckancisca 
> O F. framesche, early supplanted by the analogical fern. 
franceise > France an&fran$aise. Cf, §§ 72 3 * 
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-art (<Germ. -hart), fern. -arde, whence by analogy the 
spelling -ardlor -art (Rtnart, campagnard, canard ); has gradually 
developed a pejorative meaning (richard). 

-Gut, O.F, -alt (<Gcrm. -halt), fem. ctBrife, O.F. - aide , 
whence the spelling -and {Amaud, Mkhaut, hPraui, crapaud ); is 
generally pejorative {riband, nigaud ). 

-enc (ring) found in Germanic loan-words {chambrilent, 
Flamens, Loherenc) and used to form a few O.F. words {gardene 
* guardian'), but early confused with the more common -an{t ), 
-ain, -Un (chambtlian^amand, lorram, gardien). 

531. The addition of a suffix generally leaves the form 
of the stem unaffected {fruit—fruitier ), but, once constituted, 
the derivative may evolve in such a way as to bring about 
a deviation from the simple word {lihrc—levrette, oistf -— 
oish'cte, Jrtin — ffiinf). Analogical influences are here par¬ 
ticularly potent, anti the regular phonetic evolution of the 
derivative may be retarded or checked under the influence 
of the simple word [chevalier < caballarium has been in¬ 
fluenced by tfttval) or it may be re-modelled {JkrU for O.F. 
feTtikfkr). On the other hand, apophony regularly sub¬ 
sisting between such forms as Hhtre — burette, arc—arceau may 
be introduced into new derivatives ( leuraud , jotte—joncer) 
formed after the sound-law which produced the apophony 
has ceased to operate. It is therefore very hazardous to 
attempt the dating of derivatives on purely phonetic 
grounds. 

Other adaptations consist in the elimination of the final 
consonant {faubourg—-faubaurien), vowel [Canada — canadien) or 
syllable { Thomas — thomiste, violet — tnoldtn), in the intercalation 
or substitution of a consonant [rein — fainter", tabac — talatifa ); 
cf. aiso the adaptation in such words as inamovibiliti from 
inatnambU. Sometimes the change is purely graphic (r/* 
publique—r/publieain, long—longueur). Forms derived from 
verbs are based on the stem of the present {blanchir—blatuhis- 
sage, rtcevoir — rtceveur ). 
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FORMATION rv prefix 

532. Prefixes are employed indifferently for the formation 
of verbs and nouns, with the exception of a few {avaitt; 
plus- sans-, si-) which are used only for nouns. The formation 
of new verbs by the addition of a prefix was already cs- 
trcmclv common in Latin 1 and has continued. The creation 
of nc%v nouns was accelerated by the breakdown of the 
Rational system. All prefixes were originally adverbs or pre¬ 
positions. ‘ Manv, such as re-, had ceased to be used as 
independent particles in Latin; others have since ceased to 
function as such (bis, ex, prae, etc,), while a certain number 
still fulfil both functions (atranl, plus, sans, etc.). It is con¬ 
sequently difficult to maintain a rigid distinction between 
derivation by prefix and composition. The same prefix may 
be used syntactically with prepositional force (centre-sens, ix. 
against common sense) or merely juxtaposed with adverbial 

force Uontre-coup, i.c. a blow against). 

The prefixes employed by French arc nearly all 
of Latin origin. Many of the C.L. prefixes fell into disuse, 
and, as the need for new prefixes arose, adverbs and pre¬ 
positions were pressed into service: amnt {avanUmrtur, avant- 
dernier), mi{s )< minus (misaventure, mecvnnatlre), am {nan-sms, 
nonchalant), f<*{*)< F0MS formawge) \ «i (< LNDE ) 

was very extensively used in O.F. with verbs of movement 
to indicate the point of departure; but this notion is in many 
cases practically obliterated, and m tends to become a mere 
particle: s'enfmr, s'ensuivre (used only m the 3rd pen;.), 
Jwcr show complete fusion in Mod,F.; orthography and 
grammar maintain all" {II den est alii), but in popular 
speech the tendency is to treat ail" as a single word 
{II s'est en altt ); cf. Quand s'est-U en alii? (Musset) and other 

Jetshouig and by popular etymology faa(x)ho»rg. tor mh- t ef. Bloch, DuU 
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examples cited by Nyrop, m, 474. Alternatively, Learned 
prefixes were borrowed (§ 536). 

534. Learned reaction and the influence of Learned words 
has frequently resulted in the re-modelling of Popular prefixes 
or their replacement by the collateral Learned form (see 
below). In some cases the re-modelling affected in the first 
place spelling and was subsequently carried into pronuncia¬ 
tion (adjugtr For O.F. ajugitr, absoudre for O.F. asoudre). Other 
substitutions are less common than in the case of suffixes; 
amrdfr (concordare), allumer (illuminare), artacker for O.F. 
esrachitr* The prefix is sometimes added to a form which is 
already compound: acauillir (aih-colligere), rasseoir, para- 
cktvtr. 


Popular prefixes 

535 ' a ~ (<ad-), Under Learned influence d has often 
been restored or the following consonant doubled (aeompte, 
but adjtigur, apporte r). 

M*) _ ( < Bls_ ) not remained productive and has been 
replaced by Learned in bisaftul, biscuit (cf. items, xr, 36} j 
found in birm, 

di ' [Ms- he fore vowel) (<ois-): dilemma, disorder, some¬ 
times replaced in Mod.F. by Learned dis- (discordance), 

e ~> O.F. tf- (< ex-) : eeftanger; sometimes replaced by 
learned exploiter (for O.F. f sploitier), exUaitt (for O.F. 
eilraire), which gives many modem formations, as in English 
(t.xaoi), 

en- (em- before labial) (<ix-, im-); entrain, embattre. For 
tn - (< ijtde), see above. 

entrr {< enter-) with a variety of meanings; s'entf aider, 
entrelactr, entrevoir; often replaced by Learned inter ( inter - 
MttiV). 

mat-, mau - (< male-) : malaise ; / has generally been restored 
before consonants; maltraiter, mafdisant; but cf. maudire. 

outre- (< ultra-), rarely used (mrecuidant, autremer), where¬ 
as the Learned ultra - has of late become excessively common 
(ultra-Toyahste, ultra-violet ), 
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par- (< per*} : paifmre t pardessus ; as an intensive particle it 
was separable in G.F. {Moult par esl fols). 

pour* (< pro*) : pourparlert poursuivre. Learned reaction pro¬ 
duced hesitation in die sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
between pour- and the Learned pro- (or proa-) 1 proumir f etc*; 
the latter has triumphed in promener 7 profit projit (cf. xn* 14). 

re- (< re-}. In Q.F. re- was still separable and was often 
prefixed to the auxiliary verb in compound tenses or to modal 
verbs: nem remeil encemhrer (Alexis* i 80 ); Et Its dames se resont 
mises (G + dc Dole* 287); Or nous reueut pa&r (Ruteheuf, 
TAeopkile , 315), Before a vowel re- h regularly elided {rap- 
peter, rhabiller^ rouvrir) , but in new formations the Learned 
form ri- is often employed (reagir, retlire* riaetif] and has 
sometimes displaced older r {riarmer for O.F. farmer). If the 
root-word begins with j, the unvoiced sound is preserved 
and denoted in spelling by ss ( ressentir , ressembler). re- conveys 
a variety of meanings* such as repetition [redifc) t whence the 
idea of thoroughness* completeness {reckercker^ ressentir) t return 
or restoration {rewnir, reioumer^ regagnetj ritahlir). In Q.F* it 
often serves to stress the contrast or comparison of two persons 
performing the same action or different actions: Or me recoti- 
seilliez dou mien 1 now do you in your turn counsel me [as 
I have counselled you]'; cf vi* 7. 
sans- (<sine) : s ans-girte. 

sgu{s )- (<surtus); soulever, sms-qffisier. The Learned prefix 
sub- has replaced sous- in svbdivistr. 

sur- (< super-): surcharge^ surabtmdant. The Learned form 
of this prefix is common in commercial jargon {super-jin)* 
frr(j)- (< Trans-): tripasser, tressaiUir* Learned form trans-i 
transatlantique* 

vi- t O.F. vis- (< vice-) : mcomU f pidame* Learned form vice- 1 
uice-prisident. 


Learned prefixes 

536, In addition to those aiready mentioned* the fol1owing 
Learned prefixes have been the most producti ve of new forma¬ 
tions (quite apart from their prevalence in borrowed words): 
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anti- (antinuptiat, anteckambre replaced by antickambrc) \ anfi- 
( anti-dpublicain ); archi-, much favoured in familiar language 
(arcki-bon); com-, cor-., co- (complain, convenir, coreligionnain) ; 
extra- (extra-legal), common in commercial language (extra- 
Jin) •, in- with assimilation before consonant (inautorise, iltisible, 
impermeable, irriprochable', infiltree,incruster) \post- (pcstdater ); pri- 
(pr(disposer ); quasi- (quati-mort). 


PARASYNTHETIC FORMATIONS 

537. Many new formations, called par asyndetic, result 
from tlie addition of a prefix and at the same time of a suffix. 
They are for the most part verbs: a-bord-er, contre-r&le-er 
>conhbler (formerly cettirerSltr), foT-sen(Gc rm, sinner, O.F. 
forsener whence jar cent, detacher, enivrer; tnedure, souterrain. 


BACK-FORMATIONS 

538, Back-formations consist in the elimination of a prefix 
or suffix, or of a syllable which is regarded as such (diplomat 
from diplomalie and diplomatique). The commonest type is that 
which consists in die dropping of the verbal ending (post- 
verbal formation). Such verbal substantives usually denote 
the action (combat) or its result (pit, amas), Jess frequendy the 
agent (garde) or die instrument (presse). 

The older formations arc as a rule masculine and show 
the accented form of the stem (appui, mainticn, relief, espair, 
pteur). Modern formations are nearly always derived from 
•er verbs, end in -r, and are feminine (recherche, demands). Many 
verbal substantives have gone out of use, being replaced by 
other derivatives: consulte by consultation, proles It by protesta¬ 
tion, trompe by hamperie. 

COMPOSITION 

The formation of a new word by the Jinking of two full 
words (not merely stems) was rare in Latin but was freely 
developed in the Romance languages. Except in the earliest 
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formations, the component words remain phonetically intact, 
only the meaning and accentuation indicating that they are 
compounds. 

539. The two elements may be co-ordinate and are found 
in the following combinations; 

Subst. + subst., one (usually the second) qualifying the 
other; rare in Latin (arcu balusta > arbalile), more common 
in French (commis-wjageur, ehou-Jkur; maUre-autet, chef-lieu). 

Subst. + adj, The place of the adjective varies and some¬ 
times reflects changing usage; not very common in Latin 
(respublica), but developed in Romance (*dla domtnica 
> dimancke, alba spin a > aubdpim, pRiha vera>O.F. primt- 
voirt, avis tarda > QvUifdt) and relatively common in French 
(basse-cour, gentilhomme t malaise, prmtemps, btmjouf , mojen dgt\ 
amour-propre, vinaigre, fait divers). 

Poss. pron. + subst.; monsieur, messin, monseigneur, madame, 
mademoiselle, Pfotri-Dame. 

Adj. 4- adj.: clair-obscur, gns-pammdi, ivre-morL 

540. One clement may be subordinate to the other in the 
following combinations: 

Subst. + subst. In Latin the qualifying substantive stood 
in the genitive (auri faber > orfivre, Lunae diem > lurtdi, etc., 
cf, § 173). With the reduction of the cases to two, the role 
of the genitive w r as taken over by the oblique case, whence 
such O.F. formations as ehmdent, kdtePDieu. After the break¬ 
down of the two-case system such compounds become rare, 
and they are to be considered as imitations ( timbre-postc, cf. 
§209). 

Subst. + prep. + subst. or inf. This type is extremely com¬ 
mon in French {gendarme, chef-d'aitvrt, bolte aux leltres, ehar-d- 
bancs, sallc d manger, Ofc-en-cul, bachtlitr is leltres, labac d priser). 

Verb-f subst. Compounds of the type agricola, in which 
the stem of the substantive and the stem of the verb are 
juxtaposed, became rare in later Latin and gave place to 
formations consisting of the imperative of the verb + subst. 
(or infinitive used substantival!)'}: cache-nez,,garde-manger. Such 
compounds were much favoured by sixteenth-century wxiters, 
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but the majority of their creations have perished (casst-loix, 
dompte-ennui, pwk-laint). Other parts of the verb are rarely 
used (lieutenant). 

Other compounds consist of phrases, such as (kb komrnt), 
comme il font, {da) on dit, (It) gu'en dira-t-on, (ha) sauue qui 
peut, (mb) jt ne sab quoi. 


DERIVATION BY CHANGE OF FUNCTION 

One may distinguish two types: 

54 1 - (fl) The change of function results from ellipsis. This 
is generally the case when adjectives come to be used as 
substantives: fontana (aqua) > fontaine, hebernum (tempus) 
> hiner, sengularis (porous) > sanglier, figatum (jecur) ‘liver 
ofa goose fattened with figs 1 > foie, alba ( vestis) > aube * alb’, 
alba (dies) > mbe 1 dawnnone of which survive as adjectives 
in French. Similarly (ri/fc) capitalt, (vftement) compUt, premiere 
(representation), (train) tapidt , kb (hommt) pauvre, riche, saint, 
m&lade, etc. 

54 2 * (i) One part of speech used for another. This Is 
extremely common, and we have already observed the readi* 
ness with which the particles (adverbs, prepositions, con¬ 
junctions) pass from one category to another. The substantival 
use of the various parts of speech, to which the article is 
simply prefixed, presents many varieties. Leaving aside the 
purely occasional changes of function (le moi, le pour quoi), the 
following chief types may be distinguished; 

Subst. used as adj, (tint robe marron, tin homme colire), rarely 
as prom (flu < homo), as adv. (se lever matin), as intcij. (pesttf). 
Note also the use of proper names as common nouns: dindt < 
(coq) (flttde, G.F, ladre < Lazarus* 

Adj. used as subst. (le droit), as adv. (seniir bon ; cf. § a is). 

Adv, as adj. (pr£i< praestq, kb homme debout), as subst. (le 
bien, Us biens , le mal. Us maux). 

For change of function between particles, see §§ 442-83. 

Verb. For the substantival use of the infinitive, see § 1295. 
All participles can be used as adjectives (§§ 305, 373) arid, 
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like ordinary* adjectives, arc often used substantially (tm 
fiance—une jiancit, tin ecrit , ime sail fie; un amanl—wu amantt, It 
croissant, la variant r; cf. also savant beside sachant, puissant 
beside poucant, §§ 302-3). The imperative is often used as an 
interjection (usifi, wild, liens) . Other parts of die verb are 
rarely used with change of function; soil as an interjection 
or conjunction; U doit ‘debit" (cf. also the Learned forms 
debit, cridit, deficit ); O.F. espoir (1st sing. pres. ind. of esperer) 
was used as an adverb with the meaning ‘perhaps 1 . 


D. CHANGE OF MEANING ■ 

543. We have defined a word as a sound or group of 
sounds recognized as a unit in virtue of the meaning it con* 
veys. A word docs not describe an object or an idea. It is a 
symbol which evokes the notion of the object or idea, and 
it is generally charged with the function of evoking a series 
of notions. The hearer is guided in the interpretation of the 
symbol by the context and by various auxiliary devices. In 
speech-activity the point of departure is the notion. To render 
the notion of a new object or a new idea, or new varieties or 
aspects of them, a language has recourse to two devices; 
(d) it may create or borrow a new word (§§494-542), or 
(6) it may charge an existing word with the function of con¬ 
veying the new meaning. In the same way a language may 
abandon the traditional symbol of an object or idea in favour 
of another which is felt to be more expressive, more precise, 
more fashionable, more acceptable for a variety of reasons 
(considerations of taste, feeling, etc.). 

544. Considering the question from the formal point of 
view of the symbol (word) employed, wc therefore find that 
the number of notions the word conveys may be increased 
(extension of meaning) or decreased (restriction of meaning), 
or increased in one direction and decreased in another 
(shifting of meaning). The number of notions it conveys may 

1 In addition 10 the works mentioned in the Bibliography, cf, Nyrop, 
iv, and Dauasat, Hume, pp. 244-77. 
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vary, not only in time, but as between different sections or 
the community (specialization of meaning). The extension 
of meaning may be carried to such a point that the word is 
overburdened, and it becomes necessary to transfer some of 
its meanings; otherwise, being over worked, it dies. The restric¬ 
tion of meaning may reduce it to the rblc of a mere particle 
or it may be lost entirely. The specialization as between 
different classes of the community may remain constant, or 
there may be in special languages (technical and regional) 
survival of words or meanings which have been abandoned 
by the standard language, or again, the specialized meaning 
may find its way into standard usage. 

545. Changes in meaning may result from changes in the 
object itself, in the mental and moral attitude of those who 
speak the language (the setting up of finer distinctions, etc.) 
and the conditions in wluch they live (political and social 
factors), or from various associative Influences (influence of 
form on meaning, etc,). We must distinguish between such 
factors, which make a change of meaning desirable or neces¬ 
sary s and the logical processes involved in the attribution 
of a new meaning to a word or the elimination of an old one. 
The latter represent a modification in the normal connection 
between the notion (the thing denoted) and the symbol 
(word), e.g. a word may be utilized to evoke, not merely the 
primary or traditional notion, but other notions which stand 
in some sort of logical connection or present some analogy 
with the primary notion. Thus die notion of a concrete 
object is associated with the notion of the abstract idea, and 
the word denoting the latter may be used to denote the 
former (potence; cf. § 549). The word may continue to evoke 
the primary notion as well as the secondary, or it may cease 
to evoke the primary; c.g. tfuf (caput} no longer evokes the 
primary notion ‘head 1 . These processes have been classified 
by grammarians under the following headings: Synecdoche, 
extension or restriction of acceptation whereby the name 
of the part stands for the whole, or that of the whole 
for the part; Metonymy, change of acceptation whereby a 
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notion is denoted by a word which normally denotes another 
no don > the two standing in some constant relation with each 
other (cause and effect, etc.); Metaphor, change of accepta* 
tion whereby a notion is denoted by a word which normally 
denotes another notion, the two having some trait in common 
which allows of their being associated or compared. 


SYNECDOCHE AND METONYMY 

546. Genus for species: bdtiment, in the sense of ‘ship*; 
jumtnt (originally a beast of burden), in the sense of‘mare’; 
viande (< vivenda), originally and still in the seventeenth 
century' denoted 1 food in general ’ \fiotte down to the sixteenth 
century denoted ‘an assemblage of persons or objects’, whence 
‘army’, ‘armament 1 , cf. § 576; mousse, borrowed in the fif* 
tcenth century from Sp. mozo or It. mozzo, but early 
restricted to ‘cabin-boy’; courage (< •cor-aucum) continued 
to be used as late as the seventeenth century in the original 
sense of ‘mood’, 1 disposition 1 ; ouvrer (coferare), now re¬ 
stricted to the meaning ‘to fashion’, ‘to make up’ {ouvrer du 
hois, du lingt) ; tram and labourer, used throughout the Middle 
Ages in the general sense ‘to draw’, ‘to work’ respectively; 
converter, still commonly used in the eighteenth century in the 
medieval sense of‘to sojourn’, ‘to associate with’. 

Species for genus: homme for ‘Man’, ekrehtn for ‘man’; 
gagner, OF. gaaignier (Germ, waidanjan), originally * to go 
hunting’, ‘to go in search of sustenance’, shows at the same 
time metonymy of cause and effect. 

Proper name for common noun: un tartufe, un suisse, un 
bokemim, un assassin (originally the name of the followers of 
the Old Man of the Mountain, famous in medieval lore); 
tnard (Germ. Regin hart), as the proper name of the fox 
in the famous Roman de Renart, came to replace the common 
noun goupil (cf. § 520}. 

Common noun becomes proper name: Champagne (= c&m- 
pagrtt ), La Ferti (O.F .ftrti ‘stronghold’), Lejevre or Le Fiore 
(< faber.), Moliere, Racine, Corneille , La Fan tame, etc. 
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547. Whole for the part: tableau for the pointing on it; 
kemint for the fur of that animal. 

Part for the whole: tine mauvaise fatigue, un rouge-gorge, 
drapeau (dim. of drop) for the whole standard. 

Container for contents: botre un Ferre; la utile se soutiva ; la 
Ckambre a tie Hue; fa cour {< cohqrtem), originally ‘enclosed 
space 1 , whence 'rural propertythen 'royal domain', ‘resi¬ 
dence’, ‘court’, and by extension, 'the persons composing 
the court*. 

Contents for container: cclttge (collegium), extended to 
denote the building which houses it; depot (< deposit u a) * the 
thing deposited extended to' the place where it is deposited \ 

Material for the manufactured article: verre, extended to 
mean 'drinking-glass’, ‘watch-crystal‘lens’, etc,; bonnet 
originally denoted a kind of material, but as early as the 
thirteenth century' it seems to have been used to denote the 
article. 

Place of origin or producer for the product: du bordeaux, 
du camembert, un terre-neuue. 

543. Cause or agent for effect or result: timbre (tympanum) 
'bell', whence ‘sound produced by bell’; seeourir (succur- 
R£R£} ‘to run towards’, then ‘to hasten to one’s aid’, finally 
‘to aid*. The reverse is less common: parfum, extended to 
denote the preparation; araignti originally denoted the web 
of the spider (O.F. araigne ), but began to denote the spider 
as early as the fifteenth century; the meaning ‘web’ is still 
found in La Fontaine; Us piles maladies ‘illnesses causing 
paleness’; goddam (or goddem, godon), name applied to the 
English soldiery at the time of the Hundred Years' War after 
their favourite oath. 

The action for (0) the person performing it or the object 
to which it is attributed: garde, manauure, entourage, suite, 
ttinoin (< testimonium), of which the original meaning ‘testi¬ 
mony’ survives in en temcin de quoi ; (b) the object or result 
of the action: amas, bailment ‘budding’, cotataissanee, melange, 
peinture, rectuil; (c) the place or circumstances of the action: 
demure, entree, etude , marche, passage , sortie; [d) a variety of 
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notions: ballerie has come to denote both the subject ‘battery 
of artillery* and the object ‘kitchen utensils of beaten metal 
‘wall of a tennis-court’, ‘percussion instruments of an 
orchestra’; ehassi has come to denote, on the one hand, the 
agent ’huntsmen' and the object which chases or urges some¬ 
thing forward, ‘powder’, ‘charge* and the like, and, on the 
other, ‘game*, ’preserve’; gotamument ‘the governing body’, 
‘government house’, ‘territory governed’; prison (< prehen- 
si oxem), continued to be used as an abstract noun as late 
as the sixteenth century, but O.F, also used la prison in the 
sense of‘prison’, leprison in the sense of’prisoner’, 

549 ' Quality for the person or object possessing it, and 
the like: un genie, tint jeuntsst (in familiar use), des ami ties, dts 
konneuTs, pottnee (potentia) ‘strength’, whence ‘support’ (ab¬ 
stract and concrete), ‘bracket’, also specialized in the seme 
of‘crutch’, later ‘gibbet’* faow has derived its meaning 
‘ribbon’ from the use of ribbons, sashes and the like as signs 
of a lady’s favour; jalousie, applied to the lattice-screen, and 
then to a Venetian blind, as being a precautionary con¬ 
trivance of the jealous husband; discipline, applied to the 
‘scourge* as the instrument of ascetic discipline. 

Object for the quality associated with it: the heart being 
regarded as the seat of the affections and passions, caur comes 
to be used in a variety of meanings: ‘inmost thoughts’, 
’secret disposition’, ‘courage’, etc.; humtur, bite, eotrie are 
similarly used in accordance with die ancient belief that there 
were in man four humours (literally fluids) upon which his 
character depended: blood, phlegm, yellow bile (productive 
of anger), black bile (productive of melancholy; cf. die sub¬ 
title of Moliferc’s Misanthrope , ‘L’atrabOaire amoureux’); 
kumear continued to be used in the sense of‘fluid ’, 1 humidity’ 
as late as the fifteenth century, but in the sixteenth it is 
already used in the abstract sense, and in the seventeenth 
it is much employed to denote ‘ moral character ’ or 1 tem¬ 
porary disposition’; bile (and its synonym colire< cholera) 
came to denote ‘anger’, ‘evil temper’. 

550. Object for action associated with it: la Grive as a 
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proper name denoted a place on the bank of the Seine where 
unemployed workmen in search of work foregathered, whence 
itre en greet involuntarily ‘to be out of work* and thence 
voluntarily 'to be on strike’, la grive coming ultimately to 
mean ‘strike’; toilette ‘small piece of linen placed on the 
dressing-table’, thence by extension ‘toilet-table 1 and ulti¬ 
mately ‘the act of washing, dressing, etc.'; from the latter 
is derived the modern concrete sense of ‘fine attire’ ; livraison 
denotes not only the act of‘delivery’, but by extension the 
‘thing delivered’ or ‘an instalment’. 

551, The following may serve to illustrate further how a 
word sometimes goes through a succession of semantic de¬ 
velopments of the above types: bureau is a derivative of bun 
'rough serge* and was specialized in the sense of‘cloth used 
to cover a table’, thence the table Itself, thence the room in 
which it is situated and finally all those at work in the 
room (cf. in English such terms as The Office of Works); 
grisette is a derivative of gris, and from f a greyish colour* came 
to denote a ‘cheap grey cloth’, then a garment made of such 
material, and finally a girl dad in clothes of such material, etc. 

METAPHOR 

55a. The metaphorical use of words is one of the com¬ 
monest semantic developments. A metaphor is in effect a 
comparison, condensed and implicit. The two terms of the 
comparison may be concrete objects tfun totl T un 

fauteuil manchot, moueher ttne cfumdelte), or one may be concrete, 
the other abstract, the commonest metaphor consisting in 
the investing of a concrete term with an abstract meaning? 
penser ( pensarz ), originally 'to weigh’; navrer, originally ‘to 
wound’s dioertir, originally ‘to turn aside*; iliquette, originally 
‘stickthen by metonymy 'a stick bearing a label’,' a label 
or ticket’, and finally the metaphorical use as an abstract 
noun; comprtndre, originally concrete ‘to grasp*; Jlattor, ‘to 
stroke with the fiat of the hand', 'to caress'. The term so 
employed may continue to convey both notions {itiquetU) or 
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the primary (concrete) meaning may entirely disappear 
(mzwer). In the former case the metaphor is alive, in the 
latter it is dead; but its demise is a gradual process* and the 
concrete meaning may be dimly felt even after it has ceased 
to be definitely expressed. One may say that it Is not safe 
to mix metaphors until they are dead or moribund* but 
writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were less 
particular in this matter than those of the present day: La 
gfoire n'est due qud uii atur qui suit jbtdsr aux pifds ks plaisirs 
(F^nelon); Moliire has not failed to exploit die mixed 
metaphor for comic effect* but it is sometimes difficult to 
draw the line between his conscious and his unconscious 
mixing of metaphors. The following clearly belong to the 
first category: Votre ml en tapinms me derobe mon etrur. /In 
voleurf (Free. Rid. ix) ; Vous auez plus de peu r que de mal 7 it notre 
cam mV av&rtt qu on Fi&QTtht*—Comment diabh! it est ^eorche 
deptds It i titejusqu *aux pieds {Free. Rid . ix). 1 The same metaphor 
may be alive to some and dead to others; the philologist is 
in such cases generally to be numbered with die former i for 
him the language has or should have a fuller flavour than 
for others, 

553. The sources of metaphors are of the mo&t divers kind 
and almost any concrete term may be used metaphorically* 
but for the metaphor to be generalized it is essential that the 
implicit comparison should be easily apprehended and fell 
to be apt. The closer the community of interests, the more 
daring can the metaphor be; and the smaller the general 
vocabulary possessed by a speech-community 3 die greater 
will be the number of metaphorical meanings attributed to 
current words. Hence* on the one hand* the development of 
many metaphorical uses in the restricted polite society of 
the seventeenth century* and on the other, the fondness for 
metaphor which characterises the special languages of the 
various trades and callings, and popular speech in general 
(cf + the countless slang expressions for "head 1 , beginning with 
tlie itself: bou!e f ciirm 9 poire $ pmm 2 etc., etc.). 

* Cf. Livet + Ldxup* di Mg! ike, s,v. t&vr. 
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554 * It is hardly necessary to stress the importance of 
metaphor as a literary device, but Jiterary metaphors derive 
their Force and picturesqueness from the very' fact that they 
are not current, have not become hackneyed and, as images, 
moribund. The generalization of such metaphors in current 
speech is the exception, while that of popular and technical 
metaphors is dependent only upon the familiarization of the 
general public with the objects and conditions which gave 
birth to the metaphor. 


FACTORS WHICH DETERMINE CHANGES 
IN MEANING 

555 - The factors which determine semantic develop¬ 
ments are commonly classified under the headings Historical, 
Psychological, and Formal; but such a division is justified 
only by its convenience. A full account of the factors which 
have been responsible for the semantic evolution of French 
vocabulary' would mean nothing less than retracing the 
mental, moral, and material evolution of the French people. 
Not only has the meaning of words altered as the direct 
result of social and political changes, but the psychological 
and formal factors have not remained constant. For example, 
the demand for the setting up of finer distinctions, the 
penchant for euphemistic expression 1 are not peculiar to 
French or to any one period, and they have not operated 
with uniform force throughout its history', nor in the same 
way as in other languages. We may say that the genius of 
the French race has found expression in the precision of its 
vocabulary, the rationalistic abstract bias, the setting up of 
fine distinctions, etc., but it is precisely upon such features 
that we base our conception of the ‘genius of the race’.* 
It is true that in the adaptation of the vocabulary inherited 

* the interesting chapter or French euphemisms in Nyiw tv 

PP- a 57 ~ 3 «* y ' ' 

* For a short taut excellent appreciation of French vocabulary as 

compared with English, see the Introduction fnp. i-eql j r) n 1 . ■ * 

Ritchie and J, M. Moore, Tt-Umfim FmJ,, Cambridge, , 9 , 9 
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from Vulgar Latin a number of general tendencies have 
been persistent* but they too have not been constant or 
uniform* The difficult and delicate problems raised by such 
considerations cannot in die present state of our knowledge 
be answered with any precision. We shall content ourselves 
with presenting a number of typical examples* loosely grouped 
under the headings indicated above, and drawing such 
general inferences as appear to be warranted. 

556. I. Changes in meaning determined by a change in 
the object denoted. We include here changes in meaning that 
result direedy from changes in political and social institutions 
and conditions. Striking examples are furnished by such 
common notions as “'house’, 'road** ’town** ‘horse 1 * 1 

'‘House/ The barbarian invasions resulted in the destruc¬ 
tion of the patrician dgmus, leaving die humble countryman's 
hut together with its name casa (O.F. chitse , Sp.*It.*Prov.* 
Gat. casa), superseded in more prosperous times by man¬ 
sions originally a country-house, and by 

HosprTALEM (> ostd > Mtel ) 9 originally 4 a hostel \ then special¬ 
ized in the sense of (a) ‘hospital 1 (cf kStel-Dieu)* later 
replaced by the Learned hfipital, (b) 1 town-house *, sc. capable 
of receiving guests, in Modern French restricted to the 
meaning 1 mansion f , (c) the modern 4 hotel 1 * For the humbler 
dwelling, in default of casa, O.F. employed the derivatives 
maisnit} maisnel t mauil; mafranroftf has survived from the twelfth 
century to develop a specialized meaning in our day; Jim* has 
become the generic term for a farmhouse. Mastm (<* max- 
sura), originally L a dwelling* (twelfth century), has fallen 
upon evil days and competes upon unequal terms with such 
borrowings as butt* (Germ* hfttte, sixteenth century), cabtmi 
{Prov. cabana, fourteenth century), bicoque (It. bicocca, 
sixteenth century), cassim (It. cassina, sixteenth century)* 
It is a sign of modern fashion that cottage (Engl.), pilk (It*), 
chatd (Swiss) have found their way into French vocabulary* 

557, 4 Road* 1 The Latin generic via survived in the form 

* The following- noics (§§ 556^0) are partly based upon Dauzaf, 
ttistiut*, pp* 273-4- 
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wit, me, but its place appears from the beginning to have 
been largely usurped by the Celtic *cammtxo (> chemin ), 
which has remained the generic term* The via strata lapide 
persists as O.F, esfree (It, s trad a, Sp. estrada), which dis¬ 
appeared in Gaul with the destruction of the Roman roads, 
and was followed by the Merovingian (via) *galciata 
(> ckauss/e' t Sp. calzada is borrowed from Prov.), and later 
by the (via) rupta (> route), originally a road driven through 
wooded country. O.F. eire, oire (< iter) shared with oeu, vote 
tlte more abstract meaning ‘waywhich vote has kept. Ruga, 
I wrinkle’, ‘crease’, came to be used metaphorically in V.L. 
b the sense of‘road', but was early restricted to ‘street’. 
The derivative ekarriire formerly denoted a cart-track. 

558. ‘Town.’ With the disappearance of the Roman 
ci vitas as a political entity, the name came to be used in 
the sense of urbs and was so used throughout the O.F. period, 
surviving in / Uede la CtU,la CiU de Carcassonne, etc., to designate 
the older portion of the town as opposed to the modem 
(pi/fc). Villa originally denoted a country domain, which 
in the Gallo-Roman period frequently became the centre 
of agglomerations and eventually of a town (ei/fr). The village 
was denoted by the derivative ♦villaticum (> tillage). The 
Germanic invaders were responsible for the introduction of 
the fortified burcus (burg), the name of which was extended 
to include the dependent village (bourg), and for the hamlet 
(kameatt). 

No less interesting is the development of the derivatives 
mlatTt, bourgeois, citoyen. Vilain means in O.F. ‘countryman’, 
‘peasant’, consequently ‘commoner’, and as such ‘unversed 
in the rules of courtly etiquette’; vilain thus became the anti¬ 
thesis (later of geniilhammt) and developed naturally 

the modern meanings ‘common*, ‘ugly*. Bourgeois has suf- 
fered m another way. Originally applied to the inhabitant 

a *"■* 11 was extended to denote ‘a citizen of the middle 
class , an enviable status for the greater part of the Middle 
Ages However, exposed to the envy of the have-nots and 
looked down upon with scorn by the nobles, whom he was 
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inclined to ape, he became the butt of satire and mockery, 
and bourgeois became in the seventeenth century the anti¬ 
thesis of galant. Since then the term has become a taunt 
employed by artists, novelists, and communists, hut can still 
upon occasion be used without pejorative meaning. Citoyei i 
{O.F, ciUain, citeyen) denoted in the Middle Ages, mote 
specifically than bourgeois, a ‘town-dweller’; but it appears to 
have developed at an early date the wider meaning 'citizen 
of the state’, probably under Latin influence (cf. Hist. Anc. 
49: la batailU dtoitwie ‘civil war 1 ), and as such became the 
sole title recognized by the Revolution. Its place has been 
partly taken by the Italian cittadino> citadin (fourteenth 
century) and the Learned urban ; the latter is found as early 
as the fourteenth century, but its extensive use is a recent 
development (cf. the parallel extension of Engl, urban). 

559. ‘Horse.* The Latin equus was in V.L. supplanted 
by the popular caballus (probably Celtic and originally 
‘nag’), which survived as the generic term in all the Romance 
languages (Fr. cheml, It. cavallo, Sp. cab a Ho). The femi¬ 
nine equa gave O.F. ijw, Sp. yegua, Frov. ega. Jumentow 
denoted in C.L. a beast of burden (horse, mule, ass, etc.) 
and survived with this meaning in Italian (giumento) and 
originally in French; but in the extreme north of France 
it early came to be restricted to the ‘marc’, die chief beast 
of burden in those parts, just as in Spanish it was restricted 
to the ‘ass’ (jumento). From the North the use of jttmtnt 
in the restricted sense ‘marc 1 spread to Paris and displaced 
m throughout Northern France. Cavalt (<cavalla) was 
borrowed from Italian towards the end of the Middle Ages 
and has largely displaced ega in the South. The stallion, not 
being employed in the fields, was called the stall-horse, 
L.L. stallonem (Germ, stall) > Hahn. Admissaiuus and 
can'thekjus went out of general use in the Western Empire. 
The gelding re-appears in the sixteenth century', first of 
all in Hungary, whence came the name hongre. Poulain 
(<* pullanum), originally die young of any animal (cf, C.L, 
pullus eqL’inits, pvt.Lus ASLMNUS, etc.), is used as early as 
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the twelfth century in the restricted semsc *coIt\‘ To denote 
tl ie different varieties of horse, French, like Latin, has recourse 
to adjectives (pastier, rmllier, limonier) or their equivalents 
(de selle, de course, pur sang) or to borrowed words; genet 
(fourteenth century), the small Sp.-Arab. jinete; barbe (six¬ 
teenth century), the It.-Arab. barber o (Berber); bidet, the 
humble It. bidetto; kaquenee (< ? Engl, hackney); cob', 
pony’, sometimes with secondary pejorative meaning; roue 
(fifteenth-century Germ. ross). Old French distinguished 
between the pale/rei (< paraveredum =irapd + veredum ‘an 
extra post-horse, a remount’) ‘a saddle horse for general 
utility purposes’, the destrier (< dextrarium) ‘charger’, so 
called because it was led into battle on the right of the squire 
until required by the knight for actual combat, the coursier 
(dcr. of caurs) ‘the fleet horse’, and the toncm (L,L. runci- 
Ntrsi) ‘the pack horse’, which has become raum (^mu). 
Cognate Sp, r o c in furnished Cerv antes’ Ro cin an tc, whence 
French rossinante, 

560. The introduction of Christianity brought about many 
changes of meaning, which arc, however, not the work of 
the people; they had already taken place in written Latin, 
and to some extent in Greek; press vter (■trpe<r@ure(n)t) 
‘elder’, ‘elder or presbyter in the Christian Church’ (pritrt ); 
episcopus (IvitrgoTrot) ‘overseer’, ‘bishop' (ev/que ); parabola 
(irapafioXTj} ‘comparison’, ‘parable’, ‘word of God’, ‘word* 
(parole); the meaning ‘parable’ is taken overby the borrowed 
form parabole and ‘the word of God 1 by verbum [It Verbe ); 
mirac tJtA, virtutes, siona similarly took the meaning 
‘miracles of the faith 1 (O.F. memetUe, virtu, stgne)i cenare is 
appropriated by the Church, and its place is taken by *dis- 
jbjunare (dijtuner and diner); the Devil is the enemy, hence 
ADVERSARY'S>/t twersiers ‘the Devil’; *tropare ‘to invent 
tropes* shows a popular generalization of meaning to trouper 
‘to invent’, ‘to find’. As paganism proved most tenacious in 
the country districts, paqakus (der. of fag us) ‘ count ry- 

1 Pmdain a used in the modem jargon of sport lo denote a young 
aspmng athlete, probably in imitation of the English use of ‘colt 1 . 
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dweller’, 1 peasantbecame ultimately in Church Latin the 
equivalent of 1 heathen ‘ . 

561. Changes in political organization and social relations 
are reflected in such words as the following: 

Seniorem ‘the senior*, ‘the elder’ becomes seigneur ‘the 
person in authority’, 'the lord’, preserved as a title of honour 
and long employed in addressing persons of noble birth {cf. 
its use in classical tragedy); also U Seigneur ‘the Lord*, and 
monseigneur restricted to bishops since the eighteenth centui \, 
The nominative sendrt (<senior) early disappeared (cf. 1,12), 
The contracted form sire {<*seior), originally a more 
familiar form of address, came to be used in addressing 
royalty and was also the title of certain feudal lords (Jehan, 
sire de Joinville). Later it came to be associated with certain 
offices and to be used ironically or pejoratively; messire^ms 
(nom. of man) + sire, shows a similar degradation. Sieur 
(< *seiorem) shows an even more rapid depreciation, but 
in combination with men- became a title of respect- Monsieur 
was applied in the first instance to persons of high rank, but 
was gradually extended until it became a polite formula, 
used when speaking to or about a person and prefixed to 
voire pbt, voire frire, etc., which would sound familiar if used 
by themselves. Under the ancicn regime it was still some¬ 
thing more than a mere polite formula and stood but a degree 
below monseigneur (this is its force in xiv, 55). ... 

562. Domjnus has not survived except in the ecclesiastical 
dom, formerly also employed to render the Sp. den . In O,fr¬ 
it i s found in the form dam{e) (cf. vidame) , nom. danz, used 
before proper names or tides; also in Damnedeu, Damdttu, 

Damkdeu, f 

Domin'a > dame, whence madame, formerly both titles 01 
honour {Dame Marie, ^Ire-Dame, Us dames de France ‘daughters 
of the King*) applied to married and unmarried ladies alike; 
they were gradually extended to ladies of the middle class, 
and since the ancicn regime madame has been reserved for 
married ladies in general, while dame has ceased to be used 
as a form of address. 
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*DoMisrcELLuii > damoiseau, in O.F. ‘squire 1 and loosely 
‘young nobleman 1 , but in the seventeenth century had 
developed the modem pejorative meaning ‘lady-killer 1 . 

•Domimcella > demoiselle, which (like mademoiselle) was 
originally applied to a lady {married or unmarried) of noble 
birth, but began to be used of the middle class in the seven¬ 
teenth century'. The restriction to single ladies takes place 
at the end of the ancicn regime. 

The evolution of monsieur, madame, etc., as polite forms of 
address continues, and one might almost say that each genera¬ 
tion in this way brings with it modifications in the finer shades 
of characteristic French politeness, the complete mastery of 
which is for the foreigner no mean achievement. 

563. Comes, comttem ‘companion 1 became in Roman 
times ‘companion of the prince 1 and thus a title of honour 
{O.F. mens, cmU), which later carried with it a feudal domain 
(emtiif Engl, county); its original meaning was taken over 
by *cumpanio -onem (> eompagnon), mod died on a Germanic 
word {cf. Gothic gah!aiba=>ga- ‘with'-f hlaiba ‘bread*, 
i.e. ‘one who breaks bread with 1 ). The compound combs 
stabuli gave by corruption connetable, originally ‘the officer 
in charge of the royal stable’, extended to denote a 'cavalry 
commander 1 , ‘governor of a fortified place’, and ultimately 
‘commander in chief of the royal army*. Markkal (Germ, 
mar ah ‘horse 1 -}- ska Ik ‘servant’} shows a similar develop¬ 
ment. 

O.F. martkis {Germ, mark- a 4- -ensis) ‘lord of the marches* 
was re-modelled under the influence oflt. marc he sc, and 
in tlic form Tnorquis became a tide conferring precedence over 
a comte but ranking below a due. 

564. Chitif {captivum), originally * prisoner ’, and still used 
in this sense in the sixteenth century; but the modern meaning 
‘weak*, ‘wretched* had developed in the prc-literary period 
and is eloquent of the treatment accordcd to prisoners. 

Gfne and gintr continue O.F. gthtne ' an extorted confession *, 
a derivative otjehir (Germ, j eh an) ‘to confess 1 , ‘to force a 
confession 1 , and developed the meaning ‘torture*, ‘instm- 
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mem of torture’ owing to the means employed to extort a 
confession. Both gfne and gfnsr preserved much of this force 
as late as the seventeenth century: Ah! que vans me genet.! 
(Andromaque ); Allans, site , , .des jugiS, dts gbits, dts po fences! 
{UAvare). Since then they have been still further weakened 
until they imply nothing more than discomfort) constraint. 

565. Sergeni (<servientem) ‘the serving man’ developed 
in O.F. the special meaning ‘soldier’, ‘squire’; in Mod.F., 
while retaining the notion of service, it has come to denote 
an officer, public or military (non-commissioned): sergeni de 
silk, sergeni, sergent-major. 

Artillerie, a derivative of artiiltr (der. of art), in conformity 
with its etymology denoted in O.F. the contrivances, instru¬ 
ments, missiles of warfare in general (cf. Engl, use in 1 Samuel 
xx, 40: “And Jonathan gave his artillery (i.c. missiles) unto 
his lad, and said unto him, Go, carry them to the city”). 
The modern restricted meaning had not been completely 
accepted in the seventeenth century. _ , 

566. Manant (pres. part, of memoir < manere), originally 
‘one who has a fixed dwelling, who is settled upon the land 
'a peasant', has shared the depreciation oi i 1 Haiti. 

O.F. recreant (pres. part, of retrain ‘to renounce’) ‘one 
who renounces God, his leader or his cause’, hence ‘one who 

declares himself beaten’, ‘recreant - 

567. ParUment, originally abstract, denoting the act of 
speaking’, ‘interview 1 , and by metonymy ‘assembly’, became 
specialized under the ancien regime ‘a sovereign court of 
justice' and specifically the ParUment de Paris, The ParUment 
perished in the Revolution, but the name has, in imitation of 
the English Parliament, come to be applied to the represen¬ 
tative chambers {Chambre des Deputes + Sbiai) . Many other 
words, such as inUndnnt, procureur, cottsdUer, mintstre, reflect in a 
similar way changes in government and administration, t.c. 

changes in the object denoted. 

Libertin (borrowed in sixteenth century from libertinus ; 
cf. Bloch, Diet.), originally merely a free-thinker, hut as the 
seventeenth-century free-thinkers were in many cases m 
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revolt, not only against authority in matters of religion, but 
against austerity in conduct, their condemnation by the 
Church began to invest the word even at that time with the 
taint of loose morals. 

Boulevard {Dutch bo! were) ‘a rampart', ‘defensive forti¬ 
fication 1 (cf. Hugo, Preface de Cromwell ; sans en faire an 
boulevard d son outrage). With the razing of the old ramparts 
of Paris and their transformation into avenues lined with 
trees, the word has developed its modern meaning and is 
applied to avenues in other towns as well. 

Artisan (It. ar tigiano, sixteenth century) kept the meaning 
‘artist*, ‘craftsman* throughout the seventeenth century, 
since when a sharper distinction has become necessary' 
(artiste — artisan). 

Librairit , originally ‘library'*, came to be restricted after 
the seventeenth century to a ‘boot-seller’s shop’ with its 
library-like arrangement, bibliolheque (dating from the 
fifteenth century) taking its place. 

568. Roman (older remant ) is the analogical accusative of 
O.F. romanz (<* romanice, 1 which was originally applied to 
the Romance language as spoken throughout the Roman 
Empire, but was eventually applied to works composed in the 
Romance vernacular of France, Spain, etc., as opposed to 
Latin). In Old French, romanz—roman came to denote speci¬ 
fically' narrative poems of an entertaining nature, but it could 
also Ire applied to legends and chronicles in the vernacular. 
The modern meaning, which represents bo tit a restriction 
and on extension {applied to a novel in any language), dates 
from the later Middle Ages when the verse romances passed 
into prose. 

Espiigle, patelin, and the like, reflect the former popularity 
of literary works and figures (TUI Eultnspiegtl, La Farce dt 
Maitre Pierre PaUlin). Similarly garnehe ‘street-urchin’ goes 
back to the character Gavrocbc in Hugo’s Les Misbables. 

569- The semantic development of terms denoting articles 
of attire, furniture, and commodities of various kinds furnishes 
> - 'in Roman (Romance) fashion' (kokamce 
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matter for many a chapter in social history (c.g. chapeau , 
armoire, lampe). 

Guitre , originally the rough footwear of the peasant, Is trans¬ 
formed in the nineteenth century into the ‘gaiter’. The old 
meaning survives in the expression It esi semi en goitres a Paris 
(i.e. penniless). 

Fauteuil represents O.F. faldestuel (<Germ. *faldistol- 
— faldan 'to fold’ + stol- ‘stool’, 'chair’), which denoted 
a folding chair reserved for distinguished persons. 

Cappa ‘cloak’ (first found in Isidore of Seville) shows an 
Interesting development. It gives In the first place French 
shape ‘cloak’, early restricted to ‘cope’, ‘priestly vestment’, 
and developed a variety of metaphorical meanings {sous 
chape). The diminutives cappella ‘small cloak or cope 1 and 
cafpellus ‘head-gear’, ’chaplet’ developed early; cappella 
was by metonymy applied to the resting-place ‘chapel’ in 
which was kept and venerated the cloak of St Martin of 
Tours, whence the general meaning of chapdU. 

Cappellum> chapel, Mod.F. chapeau', derivative: chapetel, 
which has preserved the old meaning 'chaplet’, formerly 
also ‘small hat’, 1 

570. The Revolution has left its mark in many semantic 
evolutions, which the following may serve to illustrate: 

Jacobin, derived from the name of tire street Saint Jacques 
(Jacobus) in which was situated the chief convent of the 
Dominican order in Paris. Hence the meaning 'a monk of 
the Dominican order ’; but the same convent hasing served 
as the meeting-place of a revolutionary club, the name 
jacobin was applied to members of the club and by extension 
to those who held similar views. 

Sans-culottc, reputed to have been first applied by theabbe 
Maury in the Cons titu ante to the representatives of the 
people because they wore, not the fashionable subtle, but the 
common pantalon. Adopted by the revolutionaries themselves 

* Cappa is further represented by a vast number of derivatives 
{chaperon, chapter, thapelirf), including many borrowings from Italian 
(tapot, capwin). 
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as an honourable epithet, sans-culotte became the equivalent 
of‘radical revolutionary*. 

Liberal, radical, socialiste, and other political labels present a 
semantic development which reflects the whole political 
history of recent times. 

J 7 I- II. It is more difficult to assess the importance of 
historical facts in those semantic developments which reflect 
a change in mental and moral outlook, except in so far as 
the latter reveals definite pre-occupations. 

For the pre-liter ary period we have abundant evidence of 
those metaphorical uses and extensions or restrictions of mean¬ 
ing wliich we associate with a popular language. The pre¬ 
occupation with tilings of the soil is reflected in such develop¬ 
ments as the following: pone re > pondre, cubare> causer; 
arista, branga, tibia, metaphorically used, receive the 
meaning of ardte, branch*, tige\ sationem ‘die sowing season’ 
is for the countryman the season and becomes In saisotr, 
min are ‘to urge on {cattle) by means of cries’ comes to mean 
'to lead’ (tnener). Trade and barter furnish: cambiare ‘to 
change money’ >'to change’ (changer) ; exagium, talentum, 
* ARRIPARE ‘ to land ’are similarly extended (essai, talent, arriver). 
Soldiers' language furnishes the metaphor pafiijqnem, ap¬ 
plied to a tent (pavilion) because of its flaps recalling the 
wings of a butterfly; ingenium by metonymy denotes the 
product ‘a war machine', also ‘contrivance’, ‘trick’, 
‘trap’, beside abstract ‘deceit’, 'trickery*. Other abstract 
terms are pressed into service to denote concrete objects: 
VECTURA > vulture, VXNATIONEM> vtmisan ; simple abstract 
notions are often denoted by concrete terms used meta¬ 
phorically: angustia > nngoisse. Popular metaphors of the 
slang variety are: testa ‘pot’, ‘potsherd* for ‘head* (tile); 
cabata ‘bowl* for 'cheek’ (> *CAtJTA>jW) 3 beside the 
doubletjatfr ‘dish’; man dicare (> manger), after a character 
in comedy (Manducus) pictured with wide-open mouth. The 
lack of precision m general (as opposed to technical) vocabu¬ 
lary, which is characteristic of popular speech, may be 
regarded as partly responsible for such sliifting of meaning 
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as we have in coxa ‘ hip 7 > ‘ hip-bone 7 > ‘ thigh* {cuisst) ; 
bucga ‘puffed-out cheek 1 > ‘ora! cavity 1 >‘mouth' (bouche) ; 
OAiits.\ ‘ hoof’ > * hoof-joint 1 > 1 leg 1 (jambe ); sponsum 'be¬ 
trothed ’ > 1 spouse 1 (epou jt); jtepoteu ‘descendant^ ‘grand¬ 
son^ 'nephew 1 (neve*). 

572. In the following period (O.F. and Mid.F.) the same 
factors operate, in so far as the language remains popular 
and pre-occupations die same. A noticeable feature is the 
number of metaphors furnished by the chase, the favourite 
relaxation of the upper classes: acharner (tier, of cham, later 
chair) ‘to excite dogs or hawks with the taste of flesh 1 , ‘to 
inspire with animosity or to intense effort 1 ; ameuter; amorce; 
appdt; chaster; dipister; kagard (der. of Germ. hag-a> kaie) ‘a 
hawk caught in the hedges', hence ‘wild 1 , ‘haggard’; 
hobere.au ‘hobby-hawk 7 , derisively applied to a poor country 
squire; Uarre ‘decoy 7 ; niais ‘young falcon captured in his 
nest 1 , ‘simpleton 7 ; locutions: itre aux abois, tire a. Vajfat, marc/ier 
sw les brisies de quetqu’un (from the broken branches marking 
an animal’s course), reaenir brcdouUle ‘to return empty-handed, 
at a loss 7 . 

573. But there is a growing tendency to abstraction and 
the metaphorical use of concrete terms for abstract notions. 
This is closely bound up with the utilization of the language 
for literary purposes. In this connection K. Vosslcr 1 has 
brought out very clearly how Old French poets concentrate 
upon the moral aspects of a situation or action rather than 
the pictorial, and how die vocabulary, without becoming 
definitely abstract, is given a decided twist in this direc¬ 
tion (e.g. adrede ‘made straight*> ‘instructed*, ‘versed’, 
‘equipped’) and words already abstract are given a more 
subjective meaning [achever ‘ to bring to an end * > ‘ to sue* 
cecd*). One may add that this is no purely literary move¬ 
ment, for it is hardly too much to say that to the medieval 
mind life itself was a metaphor. Consequently, in default 
of analysis, the medieval poet is led to a species of continuous 
metaphor, allegory. The result is not only the investing of 

* Op. dt, pp. 87-95* 
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concrete terms with abstract meaning but that personification 
of abstract notions which is characteristic of later medieval 
literature (male boucke ‘evil tongue*, having come to denote 
'scandal is personified and appears as a character in the 
Roman de la Rost). In Middle French there is on balance a 
marked general tendency towards abstraction- This finds 
expression in the breaking down of a barrier, in the inter¬ 
mingling of the concrete and the abstract, rather than in the 
metaphorical use of concrete terms (which declines); for the 
rapid influx of abstract Learned words easily met require¬ 
ments in this direction. By their adoption tire concrete terms 
were set free for the rendering of those pictorial values which 
begin to find recognition and expression towards the end of 
the Middle Ages. 

574. As a result of these developments the sixteenth 
century presents an extraordinary uncertainty and confusion 
in semantic values, complicated by the attribution of classical 
or foreign meanings to native forms, sometimes accompanied 
by a formal re-modelling; soudart (together with soudojer), 
the old medieval man-at-arms, gives way to soldat , the new 
(Italian) conception of what a soldier should be; the re¬ 
modelling of O.F. afaitier ‘to prepare carefully’ to uffttler 
took place before the sixteenth century and facilitated the 
attribution of the Latin meaning ‘to strive’. But often there 
is no external sign. The lateness of such attributions is often 
borne out by the absence of the new meaning in words 
borrowed into English from French at an earlier date. 

575. In the following list the meanings borrowed in the 
sixteenth century from Latin follow' the plus sign: a rite ‘fish¬ 
bone* + ‘ beard of corn’; cmfertr * to transfer’-t- ‘to compare 1 ; 
diduitt 'to amuse’, ‘to deduce* +‘to deduct’; dijiance ‘de¬ 
fiance’ + ’mistrust* (associated with Lat. diffidentm); des- 
seroir ‘to deserve’ + ‘to serve diligently'; dispenser *\o dis- 
pensate’ + 'to distribute*; Mifor ‘to erect* + L.L. ‘to edify’; 
estiade (It. $ trad a) ‘ road’ +‘ platform ’; txaucer ‘to raise’ 
+ ‘to gratify a wish ’; grdee ‘ favour*, * mercy’ + ‘graciousness ’, 
‘gracefulness’; ingrat ‘ thankless’ + ' unpleasing 1 ; office ‘office 
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’post* +‘duty’. Much more numerous are the borrowed 
meanings which are found in individual writers only, or have 
not survived, although common in the sixteenth century: 
ali&id, meaning ‘ strange'; etude ‘inclination 1 ; libertm ‘freed- 
man’, 

576. Attribution of Italian meanings: air ‘tunc’ (aria); 
attaquer, military meaning ‘to attack’ (attaecare); creature 
—tire la creature de qqn, ‘to owe him everything one is’; 
divation ‘devotion to persons or causes other than God’ 
(divozione); estampe ‘stamping instrument' +‘engraving’ 
{stampa}; aloe ‘tree-stump’+‘rapier’ (stocco); logo 
‘bower 1 , ‘lodge’ -f ‘loggia’; frwa (O.F, also pose) ‘interrup¬ 
tion’ + ‘musical rest’; semteur and service receive their gallant 
meaning from Italian. In many cases it is impossible to 
decide whether the borrowed meaning is due to Italian or 
to Latin influence, Fhtte ‘army’, ‘armament’ owes its 
meaning ‘fleet’ to the influence of Sp. flota. 

577. VVc have already alluded to the important changes 
which French vocabulary underwent in the seventeenth 
century' (§ 10). For a full account of the semantic develop¬ 
ments in this period the reader should consult Brunot, tit, i, 
pp, 226-61 { Travail remantique). Two main tendencies are to 
be distinguished, one making for greater precision, the other 
for abstraction- Both arc to a considerable extent manifesta¬ 
tions of the growing rationalism of die age and the general 
desire for order and regularity, but depend largely upon the 
preponderant r6lc played by the salon and the fact that in 
essentials there was a close agreement between grammarians, 
Pr6cieuses, and writers. The grammarians, beginning with 
Malherbe, are intent upon introducing regularity into the 
chaotic vocabulary of the sixteenth century, upon the elimina¬ 
tion of synonyms or what were sometimes treated as synonyms 
in the preceding age: aspect — spectacle t dtbile—foible, dormir— 
SommtilUr, eoniinu — assidu, contraire — different, simple — unique, 
chain — chaise, cortsontmer — consumer, fatal — funeste, fureur—furie, 
reliques — rates, soupfonaeux — suspect, effrojiable^redoutabU — ter¬ 
rible—horrible, etc. The abstract and the concrete terms are 
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no longer to overlap, the simple word is to be distinguished 
from its derivative: jardin—jar&nage, luire — reluire, lever — 
thve t. The same precision is aimed at throughout the vocabu¬ 
lary, obsolete and obsolescent acceptations being pruned away 
and con notations eliminated as far as possible, the abstract 
meaning being thus preferred to the pictorial and poetic 
values. The pre-occupation with questions of die mind and 
heart, which is characteristic of seventeenth-century society 
and literature, demanded such precision and the elaboration 
of an extensive abstract vocabulary for the rendering of the 
finest shades of thought and feeling. These needs were met 
by a rational and discerning utilization of the abundant raw 
material handed on by the sixteenth century; also by the 
liberal use of concrete terms in an abstract sense: amorce, 
appas (xvii, 2 t), assiette, demordrt dt qqrfi,, dessein, tnjkrnme 
(xvn, 58), tnirettlles, essay er, feu, guindi, ressort, (rail , 

578. The Pr^cieuses contributed power fully to this process 
of purifying, standardization, and abstraction. We arc not here 
concerned with their more laboured, ingenious, and highly 
artificial attempts to avoid the ‘terme propre’ (rameublemeni 
dt la boucke for Its dents, and the like), their hyperbolic figures 
of speech and exaggerations (Jurieusement for 'very*, dernier 
for 'utmost 1 ), nor with such antithetic expressions as triste- 
nunt doux t sombrement ictaim, and the use of chose and affaire 
as passe-partout words in place of the word one cannot call 
to mind at the moment or affects to forget. Such aberrations 
are the products of a society intent upon avoiding the trite 
and banal no less than the vulgar, and some of them might 
be paralleled from other periods. Their influence is to be 
seen in the forced and muted metaphors which abound in 
writers of the time, even in Moliire, though he himself 
ridiculed this foible (ef, §553). By their avoidance of the 
‘terme propre* and in their happier metaphors [billet doux, 
wa tour <T esprit, travel Hr sa pewit, chdtier son leuvre) the Precicuscs 
helped to form the language of the classical writers and have 
left their mark permanently upon the French language (firaa 
lxvu, 35), esprit, bet esprit, pricteux, cceur, vaux {xvit, 20), 
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soupirant (xvn, 28 }, bfandin, dantoistau, commerce). The abun* 
dance of metaphorical uses which developed in this period 
is due to the fact that writers and Pr^dcuscs formed part of 
a compact society with common interests, and therefore quick 
to seize upon the comparison implied in the metaphor. It 
was in the saJon that the ideal of the koimitehomme was evolved, 
and a whole volume by Faret (1630)' did not suffice to bring 
out all the shades of meaning with which the word honnite 
was endowed; some of these shades are still apparent, e.g. 
if we compare tin honnite honitne with urt homttte hontietc. Cf. also 
Bru net’s interesting study of the word galani {op. tit. pp. 23?" 
4,0). The Prddcuscs are also responsible for the large number 
of euphemisms which developed in the seventeenth century, 
but it is well to bear in mind that their sensitiveness is of a 
different kind from that of the Puritan and did not prevent 
their calling a spade a spade with a freedom which some¬ 
times comes as a shock. 

579. The spell which the Classical writers of Rome threw 
over the writers of this period is reflected in a number of 
borrowed meanings: admirer ‘to admire’ + ' to wonder at’; 
denier ‘to deny’+‘to refuse to give’; fatal ‘inevitable’ 
+‘ordained’, sometimes in a favourable sense [furtur ‘fury 1 
+ ‘madness’. The following have not survived: cilibre, often 
used in the sense of‘solemn’, ‘stately’; conseil, in Fcnelon and 
Bossuet, ‘prudence’. Meanings borrowed from Italian: ac¬ 
cuser ‘to confirm’ {ft nous accuse reception it voire lettre) * nigoct 


’affair ’ 4 - ’ business’, 

580. The semantic developments which have taken place 
since the seventeenth century arc numerous, as a glance at 
such a compilation as Cayrou’s* will show. But the funda¬ 
mental character of the vocabulary as then constituted has 
not altered, in spite of the Revolution, the Romantic reaction 
(which affects primarily the literary language), the growing 
popular influence, the gradual infiltration into the standard 
language of meanings and metaphors taken from the technical 


« VHnruUSti honttnr, OU I'arl dt plain d la Cflur, 
1 Cited in the Bibliography, 
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languages IF wc compare the vocabulary of standard Modern 
French with that of English we find that it is distinguished 
by those qualities which die seventeenth century developed 
and perfected, and it may be cJaimed dial tills is so because 
in that age the French genius found its truest expression. 
However that may be, it remains true that from the seven* 
teenth century onwards usage hais been more thoroughly 
standardized and the conserving factors have been more 
powerful in French than in any other language. Thus we 
may still say of Modern French that its vocabulary is less 
vague, less charged with connotations* more abstract* more 
suitable as a language of psychological analysis, richer in 
metaphors which reflect the life of the salon than, say, English. 
The tendency to abstraction* which French educational 
methods perhaps foster, is further reflected in the common 
use of many abstract terms winch would sound slightly 
pedantic or 1 learned * in Engl Eh * 

581 + Among the more striking semantic changes since the 
seventeenth century one may instance the development of 
many technical meanings connected with the arts {colour 
and design). This is closely bound up with the development 
of artistic criticism since Bidcrqt, and with the vindication 
and exploitation by the Romantics and later literary move¬ 
ments of pictorial and evocative values in vocabulary. The 
range of adjecti ves denoting colours and shades was already 
very large in Old French, which offers a striking contrast 
with Latin in this respect. Old French had resorted to various 
devices to satisfy a desire for greater precision and finer 
distinctions: derivatives (rosi, m*t t rosin * rostiM, r osaI M msUnt* 
roseno t rosaz) f composition (enrosd) t new formations (Jlori M rffl- 
dretiXf vain )* borrowings, chiefly from Germanic [Uanc t giis f 
blati t bloij bleu, brun t blond 7 saur , Jauve^ and derivations from 
these)* The seventeenth century made few additions, and 
many of the Qd'. terms were dropped or had gone out 
ot use. In Modern French with the development of artistic 
criticism and of word-painting (* transposition d ! art’}, par* 
dcularly from Hugo and Gautier onwards, there has been 
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a striking increase, a favourite device being the use of 
substantives as adjectives to denote or suggest the colour 
of the object or material specified [acajou, ardaist, groseilh, 
macron, or, puce, sautnon). Terms denoting design, lincj etc. 
have been similarly multiplied in recent times by semantic 
changes. 

582. Borrowed meanings from Latin have been few since 
the seventeenth century'; eighteenth-century: indulgent ‘in¬ 
dulgent towards’ + * yielding to 1 ■ perdition ‘perdition ’ -f * pro¬ 
cess of destruction or loss’; competence 1 competence 1 -I- * com¬ 
petition", since lost; detriment ‘disadvantage* 4 - ‘detritus’, 
since lost; nineteenth-century i modi (m.) 4- ' manner * \friqutnt 
+■' numerous*; candeur + * whiteness 1 ; labettr + * travail *, since 
lost. From Italian; eighteenth-century: rivUre ‘plain ad¬ 
joining bank or shore* 4* ‘Riviera’; natif 'native, bom in* 

+‘inborn’; paillasse 4- 1 down* (pagliaccio); nineteenth- 
century: horaire ‘hourly’ 4- ‘time-table’ (orario). 

583. A growing number of meanings have been borrowed 

from English cognate words; eighteenth-century; commodili 
* con venience * + * commod ity* (com,); pititism * postul ation ’ 
-{-‘petition’ (pol.); adresst + ‘political address or petition’; 
juri + ‘j urym an ’; motion 4- ‘ resolution *; planteur + ‘ planter ’ 
(col.); voter; nineteenth-century: ballade ‘medieval 

genre' + *ballad’, a poem dealing with a popular legend; 
attraction, confort, exhibition, importer, majority minority plate- 
forme, surprise; and entrainer, record used as sporting terms 
under the influence of English ‘train', ‘record ’. Occasionally 
aecomplissements, gentilhomme, hunuur, lecture arc used with 
meanings taken from their English cognates. A few meanings 
have been borrowed from German in modern times: culture 
(ku Itu r) , mo^(l ei t m 01 if), ticteurjle kto r) 4 assistant lecturer 
(foreign) at a university’; subjtctif and cbjectif probably came 
to be used as terms of literary criticism under German in¬ 
fluence. 1 

584. The following words have since the seventeenth 
century lost the meanings indicated: admirer ‘to wonder at’, 

1 For further enamples, tec H. Hatzfeld, op, n'J. 
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ajfedtr qqn. 'to like 1 , amusement 'waste of time*, ‘delay’, 
appiti 'action of supporting, upholding*, assemble ‘social 
gathering’, audience 1 hearing*, 1 attention *, austire ‘sour badin 
'foolish*, so barbouiller 'to compromise oneself’, bdliment ‘act 
of building’, brave ‘ elegant \ capable ‘capacious’, captiver 'cap¬ 
ture 1 , ‘hold prisoner’, cilibre ‘solemn’, change = changement, 
conversation ‘intercourse*, courage ‘heart as the seat of affec¬ 
tion*, atritux ‘careful’, d'abord ‘from the beginning’, d'aHteurs 
‘from elsewhere’, devis ‘talk*, divot 'bigot*, ‘hypocrite’, 
domestique ‘person attached to a noble household*, douter ‘to 
distrust*, entendre d ‘to pay attention to*, epoux ‘betrothed’, 
estime 'valuation 1 , ‘opinion (good or bad}*, estomac ‘chest’, 
itage ‘social rank*, etrange ‘extraordinary*, ‘striking* (much 
stronger in the seventeenth century and used of great cata¬ 
strophes}, itonnrr * to agitate suddenly 1 (often concrete), evine- 
ment ‘issue 1 ,/* her ‘to disgust*, jier ‘fierce*, fialter ‘to caress*, 
ghxe ‘torture 1 , ‘instrument of torture*, giner 'to torture*, ‘to 
torment*, gtoirt ‘good name’, grimace ‘hypocrisy 1 , ‘pretence’, 
impertinent ‘out of place*, ‘inappropriate*, liber tin (cf. § 567), 
menage, menagerie ‘domestic administration', negate ‘affair* 
(otlicr than commercial), nouneUisk 'a gossip’, partir ‘to 
divide’, ‘to share’, plaisant ‘pleasing’, plancher ‘ceiling’, 
querellerqqn* 1 to accuse’ (cf. xvrt, 9) or qqeh. a qqn. ‘to blame’, 
ressentimeni ’pleasant recollection’, reussir ‘to result*, stupide 
‘struck with stupor*, needier ‘to find access’, 'to happen’. 

585. In the following words the pejorative meaning has 
developed or been given prominence since the seventeenth 
century: amas (cf xvti, 38), artifice, dibiter, debonnaire, dispute , 
embonpoint, faquin ‘porter*, gome (as ncg. part ), injure (still 
commonly in the seventeenth century ‘injury*, ’injustice 1 , 
‘harm’, and similarly injuries, injuries r), licence, obsider qqn. 'to 
monopolize* (xvir, 13), pedant, stupide. 

586. The distinction between the following pairs of words 
is modem, or if made in the seventeenth century, was not 
strictly and universally observed: consommer—consumer (the 
modern distinction is not etymological, consommer meaning 
not only ‘to consummate*, but ‘to consume profitably’ as 
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opposed to consumer ‘to consume destructively’), afeux—aieuls, 
lever—deoer, fureur—furie, jour — joumte, amant ‘ accepted lover 
—amoureux ‘person in love* (xvn, 3; but cf. Corneille, Li Cid ), 
original—originel, prods—proddi, recouvrer—recouurir, Jatat— 
funlbre—funtste; Grange, regards are no longer used for Stranger 
imdegards respectively, as they were in the seventeenth century, 
jgy, We have seen how the meaning of many words has 
changed under the influence of foreign words of similar form. 
To such cases might be added those in which formal associa¬ 
tion with a native word (not a derivative) has induced 
semantic change; they are difficult to prove, but the fol* 
lowing may be advanced with tolerable certainty: ajjirmer 
4*'to consolidate * ^ of emir, bizarre ‘ brave* + ‘ queer ’ ^ bi- 
gartdf elassi^ae + [iditiort) elassUjne ‘school (edition) ^classe ; 
deerediter ‘to discredit* -I- ‘to decry* ^dicri; itoummu ‘starling’ 
+ ‘giddy person *forain ‘foreign*, ‘wandering’ 
-(-‘wandering showman* j=foire\ frontier ‘to sling’+‘to find 
fault’, ‘to revolt ’±Fronde ‘sling*, metaphorically applied to 
the revolutionary movement in the seventeenth century; ginie 
+ *engineering corps’ tfingtinieur; (h)abi!ter ‘to equip’ 4- ‘to 
clothe' ^kab'H, whence also A; Mbiter ‘to dull’ 4- ‘to stupefy' 
^bite\ konorer- f-‘to pay’ ^honoraire; orient + ‘lustre* ^oriental 
in pertes orientates, etc .; parade + * display ’ sparer; feuplier + ‘ the 
tree of the people, revolutionary symbol* ^peupte; plantar tux 
‘ plentiful ’ + * fertile’, ‘luxuriant’ dplante; ridicule + ‘ bag’ =£re¬ 
ticule- t soujreteux ‘needy’ -I- * ailing’ -fismtfnr; volliger ‘to vault’ 
4 - ‘ to flutter ’ ^coleter. 


E, LOSS OF WORDS 

588. In the preceding pages we have had occasion to 
observe that words or certain meanings of words gradually 
gain or lose currency. The currency of a word is like that 
of any token and (more than most) It is constantly changing. 
Not only is the value of the token subject to fluctuation, but 
its circulation may be restricted or extended. Although no 
longer generally current, it may continue to be accepted as 
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'legal 1 tender within a narrower sphere. When Sit ceases com¬ 
pletely to circulate and to serve as a medium of exchange, 
it becomes a part of history and important as such, but it 
can no longer be used except for ornamental purposes. I fit 
is used, it is in the manner of the guinea which lives on con¬ 
vention, just as the poet continues under licence to use words 
which have ceased to circulate. We may carry the analogy 
further and say that, just as the currency of a token is menaced 
by excessive deflation or inflation, so the overloading of a 
word with meanings or the progressive restriction of meaning 
may drive it out of circulation. Another token ts preferred, 
one which has an unmistakable and definite value. But it is 
obvious tliat our analogy ceases to serve once we examine 
in detail die causes and processes by which words suffer loss 
of currency or go out of circulation. 

589- The simplest case is that of loss through the dis¬ 
appearance of the object for which the word is the token. 
Revolutions, whether political, administrative, religious or 
social, result in the disappearance of objects, institutions, and 
conceptions; these generally carry with them the terms by 
which they arc denoted, unless the term is preserved and 
applied to analogous objects. The break-up of the Roman 
Empire and the introduction of Christianity resulted in the 
abandonment of the vocabulary of paganism anti of many 
words identified with Roman conditions of life. Similarly, 
the decay of the feudal system, the revolution in methods of 
warfare, in arms and equipment, and in conditions of life 
generally at the end of the Middle Ages, result in the loss 
of many words. The disappearance of the social and political 
institutions of the anrien regime marks another scries of 
losses at the end of the eighteenth century, but in this case 
many words were adapted to new uses (see above}. Less 
striking, but still fairly numerous, are the losses resulting 
from social and industrial changes since the Revolution. 

590. More complicated is the case of an object which 
remains, but for which another term is preferred. The factors 
which determine this preference are of various kinds, and 
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two or more may combine to drive a word out of circula¬ 
tion. 

(1) Change in the nature of the object. Striking examples 
arc furnished by the vocabulary of dress and costume or of 
vehicles {French has abandoned thar-&-bancs and quite in¬ 
explicably prefers car for die modern sight-seeing conveyance) . 

(2) Change in the mentality of those who speak the lan¬ 
guage, in their state of culture, their pre-occupations, etc. 
We have here to do with psychological factors that tire 
partly constant, partly variable and dependent upon social 
conditions {see above). 

(a) The demand for precision is far from constant. A de¬ 
cline in culture involves the abandonment of fmc distinctions, 
so far as the general vocabulary is concerned. This is clearly 
revealed in the abandonment in Vulgar Latin of many words 
which are more or less synonymous. Brunot (i, 109) cites 
die interesting example of the many Classical Latin equiva¬ 
lents of‘to shine’, reduced in Vulgar Latin to a mere hall- 
dozen, The subde shades of meaning and connotation which 
distinguish apparently synonymous words, and which charac¬ 
terize a literary language, are lost or ignored; and absolute 
synonymity is a luxury no language can afford. The French 
writers of the sixteenth century allowed themselves to indulge 
in tiiis luxury, with a consequent sacrifice of precision. It was 
left to die seventeenth century to bestow upon die French 
language tiiat precision which has remained its chief virtue. 
This was accomplished by setting up clear distinctions be¬ 
tween so-called synonyms (§ 377) ° r b V dropping one of the 
synonymous words. In tills way, quite apart from other 
pruning methods, the actual number of words was gt cutty 
reduced, but precision was achieved. 

(6) The demand for greater expressiveness and vividness 
is more constant. A new and apt metaphor tends to replace 
a faded one, a word which conjures up the object or action 

more vividly is generally preferred (§ 552 ff.} 

591. (c) The demand for clearness is more closely asso¬ 
ciated with the formal aspect of the language. Clearness 
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requires that the symbol shall be unmistakable and un¬ 
equivocal, that the word shall have body, and that it shall 
not be liable to eon fusion with another word of identical or 
similar Form. These requirements are closely connected, for 
the shorter the word (i.e. the fewer the constituent sounds); 
the more likely is the same combination of sounds to recur 
in the language (pe =paiO ) ptins, peint s pin). The phonetic 
evolution of French has been, as a whole, so rapid and the 
process of erosion so extensive that a large number of 
homonyms has been created. A distinction in spelling is 
often retained and sometimes introduced. So long as such 
auxiliary devices and the context suffice to distinguish 
homonyms, no sacrifice of clearness is entailed [loutr ‘to 
praise’ is unlikely to be confused with lauer ‘to let 1 ), but if 
the homonyms belong to the same order of ideas, there is 
obviously a danger of confusion; the result is a struggle for 
existence which often means the elimination of the weaker, 
i.e. of the word most easily dispensed with (e,g. O.F. e{s)mtr 
collided with < j itner and was eliminated, the Learned cstimer 
being at hand to take its place). The conflict is therefore 
more than a pure ‘collision hornonymique’, and a variety 
of factors may intervene to decide the issue. Thus it is difficult 
to believe that belli; u ‘war’ would have been eliminated 
b) belli. 1 M beautiful had war itself not come to be largely a 
Germanic affair and to be denoted by die Germanic werra 
{>guerre). Hornonymiiy is best described as a disability 
which renders a word less able to compete with its semantic 
rivals. Vulgar Latin already presented many words suffering 
fiom tlus disability (vie collided with verum, vero, ver; 
habena with avena; fidjs with FiDEs), and their number 
was greatly increased in French, particularly towards the end 
of the Middle Ages, when final consonants and final $ were 
eliminated. We have already seen that hesitation in pro¬ 
nunciation and the restoration of final consonants particularly 
affect short words and were freely utilized as therapeutic 
devices (§ ia 5 ff.). The tendency to prefer the long to the 
short word can be abundantly illustrated from Vulgar Latin 
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(fortiAj bucca, camp Asia preferred to vis, os, Rus) and 
partly accounts for die prevalence of derivatives (*sperantia, 
HIBERNUM, *GEXUCULUW, AURICULA, AVICELL A, AC.N'ELLUS, for 

5PES, hie ms, genu, auris, avis, agxus). Similarly in Trench: 
mvl replaced by multi, tor by iaureau, tf (< apem) by abeilU. 

592, (3) Loss of currency may also result from a variety 
of associative influences. A word which is one of a scries of 
cognate or derivative Forms derives support from that associa¬ 
tion, whereas a word which stands alone and is seldom used 
is at a disadvantage (binocle and mKjiw have been unable to 
stand against torsion and Uttre), A word may lose caste 
owing to its unpleasant associations ( garce ousted by flie, 
replaced in its turn by jetmefille), or may fall a victim to die 
fickleness of fashion (prkieux, fable, inUllectuel). One may 
regret the preference so commonly shown in modern times for 
the Learned word as against the Popular (perturber preferred 
to troubUr, tmotiomer to bnouvoir ). 1 

593. There remain a large number of words which have 
simply dropped out of use for no apparent reason, words 
which lose currency, come to be considered old-fashioned or 
archaic, and as such are completely disowned. Countless 
Old French words were abandoned in this way, as a glance 
at Godefroy’s Lexique will show; uuTr (because it is too short?), 
isjul (because it Is isolated?), banter, roisk , etc.; diconjit, guerdon 
have been abandoned in more recent times. Accori ‘adroit’, 
amiable, appas , appomteur, ami, baisemain, braterie, chopper, 
congruent, conjouir, cottsolatif, and many other words now 
obsolete or obsolescent, were still current in the seventeenth 
century. The following have lost currency since the beginning 
of the nineteenth century: boulirtgrtn, deconstruire, deitf, delect¬ 
able, f redon, gueret, peinturer , ris, sauvagint? and the process 
continues. Many new words coined at the time of the Revolu¬ 
tion (names of the months in the Revolutionary calendar and 
the like) had but a short existence. 

* Cf. Dauzat, Hutoin, p. atfS, 

1 Fjiaraplr) taken from Petit dt JullteiUt (Brunot), Vifi, p, CL alio 
vn, pp. 843-4- 
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594* As has been indicated above, loss of currency can 
lake place by degrees, and words are label led by lexicographers 
as archaic, obsolete, obsolescent, poetic, popular, according 
to the degree and range of th eir currency. While it is possible 
to say of many words that they are now no longer current 
in such and such a sphere or with such and such a meaning, 
it is quite another undertaking to establish the currency of 
particular words in earlier periods of the language. From the 
sixteenth century onwards we have more precise data to go 
upon; we know 1 , for example, that many of the words 
used by sixteenth-century writers had no currency in the 
spoken language and represent conscious archaism or an 
attempt at resuscitation. 1 The gradual elimination of words 
from general currency can be observed in our own day, and 
in special cases almost from year to year, 

595. Words which have lost currency in the standard 
language may continue to be used or artificially revived for 
literary purposes. The literary language of the seventeenth 
century afforded little shelter for such words, but in the six¬ 
teenth, and again in the nineteenth, archaisms were freely 
employed (sixteenth century: gab, grtrance, laidanger, merir, 
nineteenth century: admonester, jturre, pantois, remembrance', 
cf. Petit dt Jullivilk (Brunot), vm, pp. 73B-42). Many words 
find a last refuge in popular speech or patois {awHtieux, baitier, 
choir, cotie). Others arc preserved in fixed locubons (d knit 
dos, faire bonne chbrt, au fur et 4 meson, par monts et par vatix, 
sain tt satif), become petrified [rigne animal), or, devoid of 
meaning, continue to serve a functional purpose {run), 

■ Cf. Bnuiot, zr, pp, 162-8. 
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SELECTIONS 

The following extracts are partly intended to illustrate die 
development of the French language as a literary medium, 
from die terse and pithy lines of the unknown author of the 
Sequence of Eulalia to die classical Alexandrines of Moli&re, 
from the direct, naive, and simple narrative of Villchardouin 
to the exuberant, racy prose of Rabelais and die artistic 
nonchalance of Montaigne’s Essais, It is impossible to find 
space for the illustration of every type, and in any case we 
have thought it preferable to enable the reader to observe 
the progress made in one or two genres: the wiiting of history 
from Villchardouin to Froissart, the treatment of the same 
theme by Marie de France and by La lontaine. It is not 
our aim to present what we consider the best passages of 
the best writers, but rather characteristic specimens. 

At the same time these extracts arc intended to serve as 
linguistic documents, and we were therefore bound to begin 
with the earliest extant piece of French prose, the Strasburg 
Oaths. We have endeavoured to ensure that, so far as possible, 
each extract shall serve as an authentic document. For 
Extracts I-V, VIII, X, we have reproduced without cor¬ 
rections, except those indicated in the text 1 or in the foot¬ 
notes, the manuscript named. Abbreviations have been ex¬ 
panded, diacritic signs and punctuation added, i and j, u 
and a distinguished, but no attempt has been made to correct 
or standardize spelling- The remarks on orthography made 
in Chapter IV may thus find their partial illustration here. 
To obviate any difficulty in interpretation created by this 
close adherence to spellings and dialectal forms, we have 
added a few brief notes and have translated a number of 
extracts. 

Similarly, we have considered it to be of some interest to 

* Lei [e ra of Wt>t& placed in square bracken art not in the Tnanuseripl and 
are to be supplied [ leiien or wordi to be suppressed are plnced m parentheses, 
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reproduce without change {except j for /} contemporary 
editions of Molicre and La Fontaine. For Extract XIII we 
have reproduced F. Hcuckenkamp’s exact reprint of the first 
edition of the Quhize Joyes de Manage, perhaps one of the first 
books to be printed with movable type. 

Bibliographical indications will be found in P. Sluder and 
E. G. R. Waters, Historical French Header, Oxford, 1924! 
in the separate editions of (lie works from which our extracts 
are taken. The following works dealing with French versifica¬ 
tion may here be mentioned: L, E. Kastner, A History of 
French Versification, Oxford, [903; M. Grammont, Le Vers 
franfais, Paris, and ed. 1913 ; A. Tobler, Vom franzpsischn 
Vershau, Leipzig, 5th cd, 1910, and French translation by 
K, Breul and L. Sudre, Le Vers frauds artcien et modem, 
Paris, 1885. For the develop merit of Modern French prose, 
see G. Lanson, L'Arl de la Prose, Paris, 13th ed. 1909. 

I. STHASBURG OATHS 

Date of Composition: # 41 . Due of Mamucriplt 3 about I ooo 

[ The oaths taken by Lazds the German by the foUmmrs of Charts the Bold 
at Sfrasbutg in the oeeaston bring the forming af an alliance against Lathair. 
Wt haw otmthd the corresponding German oaths taken by Char hi the Bald and 
by the followers of Loais the German.) 

Lodhuvieus, quoniam major natu erai* prior Laec ddnde &c 
aervatunim testatum eat: 

' Pro Deo iimur et pro Christian poblo et nos Lro conuuun 
salvament* d*ist di in avant, in quant Dcus savir et podir me 
dunat ? si salvarai eo dst meon fradre Karla el in ajudha et in 5 
cadhuna cosa, si cum om per dreit son I'radra salvar dift T in o 
quid il mi altreai lazet, et ab Ludhcr mil plaid nunquam prirtdrai 
qui, meon vol, tint meon fradre Karle in danrno sit** 

Translation. For the love of God and die salvation of the Christ San 
people and our common salvation, from this day forward, in 10 far as 
God grants me knowledge and power* I will succour this my brother 
Charles in aid and in every thing T as one ought by right to succour one 1 * 
brother, provided that he does likewise by me, and I will never under¬ 
take any engagement with Lothair which* by my consent, may be of 
harm to this my brother Charles, 

1 Paris, Bibliolh&quc Nationals, kt. 9768, tol 13. 
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Sacramcntum autcm quod utrorumque populus quiquc propria 
lingua tcstatus esi, romans lingua sic se habet: 

•Si Lodhuvigi sa grains n t, quc soil fradrc Karin jurat, const rvat, 
ct Karlus meos sendra de suo part lo fraint, si io rctumar non 
l'int pois, ne io no neuL cui eo rcturnar im pois, in nulla ajudha 
contra Lodhuwig nun li iv or.' 

Notes. 12 io fiaint] MS. S lostanii, which has been variously Inter¬ 
preted. 14 to (<mi) —Mod.F. jr; cf. inf -Mod.F. n». For 

notes on the orthography, see § 15a* 

If Louis keeps the oath which he swore to his brother Charles and 
Charles my master, for his part, breaks it, if L cannot deter him there¬ 
from, neither I nor anyone else whom I can deter from it will be of any 
assistance to him against Louis. 


II. SEQJJENCE OF SAINT EULALIA 

Date of Composition: about B 3 o. Dote of Manuscript: ■ before 900. 

[The poet has imitated i-ery daidy the farm of a Latin Stqvnda- Eulalia was 
a Spanish saint of Merida, who died a martyr's death wider Maximian.] 

Buona pulteUa fut Eulalia, 

Bel auret corps, bellczour anima. 

Void rent Ja vcintre Li Deo inimi, 

Voldrcnt la fairs diaule semr, 

F.lle no'nt tskoltci les trials consclliers, 

Qu’clle Deo raneiet, chi tnaent sus en cid, 

Ne por of tied argent nc panuncnij 
Por manatee regie! ne preiement; 

Niule cose non la pouret omque pkier 
La polk sempre non amast Lo Deo menestier. i<5 

Nous. The poem was composed in die Picard-Walloon area (probably 
at St Amand-lcs Eaiuc) and shows the following characteristic dialectal 
forms: 4 dimdii 6 nmriti (< rennet) ; l*i (< *iixaei) ; 1 3 ^ iilt (5 *$$) * 
so wist (<ooxit); 23 kos§ (ccaiisa); *4 st^* (<iaeculum); 27 aumsstt 
(<HA0UtsttT); 19 fa perhaps for Picard h (<HiAH)^ Cf, ^53| 
io Para tactic ilructurc F tbc subjunctive alone indicating chat 

the clause ii visually dependent upon ptntr. Cf- §§ 395? 4® a ‘ 

Translation. A virtuotu maiden was Eulalia* fair ^ her body and 
faker yet her soul. The enemies of God would fain liavc vanquu \t 
her, would make her serve the Evil One, But she heedi not the wicked 
counsellors, counselling her to renounce God who dwells on hig 1 1 nay 
not for gold or silver or fme apparel nor a kings threats or pcoding. 
Nothing could ever bend her from steadfast love tor the service 0 ler 

■ Valencicnnci, 143*^- ( 4 l■ 


23 
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E par o fut presented*; Maximiien, 

Chi rex eret a cels dis score pagiens. 

li U enorict, dent Id nernque chidt, 

Qiied elk fukt lo nom chrbtiieru 

EIF ent adunci lo sunn element; ij 

Melz sostendreict Its empedemeniz 
Qoklle perdesse sa virginitet; 

For os furet morte a grand honest^t. 

Enz enl fou Lo getlerent cam arde tost; 

Eik colpes non auret, par o nos coisL aa 

A czo nos voldrct concreidre li rex pagiens ; 

Ad one spede li rover et tolir lo chiccf* 

La domrtizdle celle kase non contredist: 

Volt lo seuie lazsier, si ruovet Krift; 

In figure de colomb volat a del. *5 

Tuit oram que por no® degnet preier 

Quod auuissct de nos Christus merdl 
Post la 1 non et a Jui nos laist vciiir 
Par sarnie dementia, 

15 chieli [<caixt) * it matters', *it concerns** 15 An obscure line 
usually interpreted 'she gathers together her strength (or resolution}*; 
for a new interpretation, cl. John Gr^ M Sur tin vers de l ,i EoLaJie f,r J in 
Arthivum Rwnankum, xiv, 3. 17 QjiAU - Qpt quelle, ifi m - a (hoc) +j*; 

cf. similar cases of endisis: 19 ml - w -k k t io and 21 ms - m?n + j t. 

The use of the pluperfect indicative as a preterite is noteworthy: 
tnam (habuerat) 2, 20; wrtdtet (voluesut) 21; p&trtl 9 ifvret 18; roveret 22. 
CL § 436, 


Lord, For this she was brought before Maximum, who in tht»e day® 
ruled over the pagan®. He exhorts her (but little does it reck her) to 
flee the name of Christian, h docs hut make her summon up her 
strength: rather would she bear with persecution than that she should 
lose her virgin innocence* For tins die died with great honour- They 
cast her into the flames, there to consume quickly. There was no sin 
in her* therefore she went unscathed. To this the pagan king would not 
submit; with a sword he ordered her head to be cut off. The maiden 
did not resist this thing; she wished 1 0 leave the world, and so she calls 
upon Christ. In the semblance of a dove she flew toward Heaven, Let 
us all pray that she may deign to pray for us to Christ, that He may 
have mercy upon us when we die, and that He may by His Grace let 
us come to Him, 
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IIL LIFE OF SAINT ALEXIS - 


Date of Compositions i Et h. ceniury, Dale of Manuscript about 1i30. 

[The poet fdloivtd * tmth-tentmy Latin WfJWrt af the vmy pofndur legend qf Saint 
Altai. He employed the common ten-syllable lines qf the '(AdflJWI de geste\ 
here linked by assonance ta farm jive-line stanza] 

Born fut lx seeks al tens aitelenur, 

Quer feit i ert e justise et amur, 

S s i ert crcance, dunt or(e) n*i at nul prut; 

Tut est nmezp perdut ad sa celur, 

Ja mats n’iert tel cum fut as anceisurt* 5 


Notes. The poem was composed in the lit de France or in that part 
of Normandy adjoining it. Wt have reproduced the text of the earliest 
MS. (Hildwheim- L), which was atecuted in England and shows the 
peculiars tics to be expected of an Anglo-Xorman scribe of the twelfth 
century. 'Hie majority of the mistakes in declension are certainly not 
to be ascribed to the poet: Ut 5, mlant S T ampairlt io f un 13 i him (w») 
and EufemUn (f6) might reasonably be attributed to the poet. Tut (4* 9), 
although used adverbially, is normally inflected in O,! 1 * Fil% (151 etc«) 
is used as an accusative from an early date and may have been so used 
by the poet. The scribe's nationality is further revealed by the following 
features: e for u {secies 1,8*38; Veh^ampairet 10; wit 20); a for ? {Nostra 
13i tuta, ambwdu 20; baluma 29; emtm 31, 46; testa 40; eh 4G; dama 53; 
estra 55; gmrdami 57); a for ri (ampairit to); 0 for m (veil 15; dot 30; 
nts 5 !5)- w il for F (mailer 27); in for *' (phimms 59; stint# 60); pei* for 
puis 42; frai for firm 60. t for eh is not specifically Anglo-Norman {rites 
14; eambre 31 1 44* 46). 

The spelling it for took free 0, while not peculiar to Anglo-Norman* 
is particularly favoured by Anglo-Norman scribes. The spelling m t om 
for countertomc en, em is also to be attributed to the scribe (wvmMr 7 U 

55 . 59 ; OH*** 35 ; « 31 , 47 . 54 )- Tbe ™bc■**“ • 

and d as a spelling for the utiervocal dental, which had by the dale of 
thii poem been reduced to a spirant and was tending to disappear 
{partdt 46; deprtdt&e 48; etc); similarly, final if beside the more common I 
{Jvd 14 ifvi 13; etc-). Cf- S tot. 


Translation. Good tvas the world in the time of them or old, for 
there was faith, justice, and love; trust there was too, which now is ol 
small profit. It (the world) is quite changed, bereft of its colour; never 
will it be as in the time of our forefathers. In the time of Noah, m the 


* Editions: G. Paris, La Vk dr Saint Abas, Uxit critiqm (Cksaques fr. du 
movrn age), Paris, toil, M. Rosier, Sankt Air not (Rom. Ubungstexte KV), 
Haile, 1938. j.-M, Meunicr, La Vu d* Sainl dims, Paris, 1933. 
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AJ tens Nfti et a] tens Abraham 
Et al David* qui Deus par a mat taut* 

Sons Fut 1i secies, ja mais n'ert si valiant; 

Vebj est e frailes, tut s*tn vat decUuant: 

Si'st ampairi^tj tut bicn vait remanant. 

Puis icd tens que Deus nus vint salver. 

Nostra ancrisur ourent eristiem^b 
Si fut nil sire dc Rome la citcti 
Rices horn Rid* de gram nobilitit; 

Pur hoc vus di, d s un son fibs voil parler. 15 

Eufemlen—si out a(n) num li pedre— 

Cons fut de Rome, des mclz ki dune i ere[n]t; 

Sur tu& ses pens. Pamat U emperere. 

Dune prisi mailer vaikmie et honurede, 

Des melz gcntils de turn la cuntretha. ^ 

Puis converserent ansemble longament, 

N'ourent amfent; peiset lur en fbnneiu; 

E Deu apelent andui parfitement: 

*£1 Reis celeste, par ton cuman dement 

Amlant mis done ki seil a tun talent." as 

Tant li prierent par grant humilitet 
Que la muiler dunat feeundit^t; 

9 For t'df the scnbc p influenced by the fallowing line, wrote 

eat rfmonant 22 For A rt ejumtl amfmi the other MSS- have Quid amfanl 
nViemf, which b to be Lnterpreied as a consecutive clause: 1 Thcy lived 
together for a long lime without having any children; this grieves them 
sorely/ Other scribal errors art noted in the test. 


time of Abraham and in that of David* whom God loved so* the world 
WS* good; never again will it be so worthy. It is old and frail* quite 
dedining* it has grown worse: all good deeds go undone. From that 
time when God came to save us* our forefathers held the Christian faith- 
And there was a noble man of Rome the city; a mighty man was he 
and of high degree, T tell you this for the reason that l would speak 
of a son ofbii, Eufemian—thus was the father named—-was a count of 
Rome, of the best that then were there; above all his peers the emperor 
loved him + Then he took □ wife, worthy and honoured* of the most 
noble in aU die Laud. Then they lived for a long lime together, but had 
no children; this grieves them sorely, and they both fervently call upon 
God: O heavenly king, by thy command give us a child that shall be 
according to thy desire/ So much they prayed with gnat humility that 
he granted die woman fertility; a son he gives them, and they were 
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Un fib lur dunet, si Ten sourent bon(t) gret; 

De sain(t] batesma I'unt fait regenerer, 

Bel num li metent sur la crbticntit. 3 © 

(‘-3°) 

Quant an La cambra ftireru tut sul remis, 

Danz Alexis la prist ad apeler: 

La monel vithc li prist mult a blasmer, 

Dc la celeste li mostret veritdt; 

Mais lui cat tart quet il s’en seit tumit. 35 

' Qx mei, pufceLc! Celui tien ad espus 
Ki nm raens[t] de sun sane pracius l 
An ices[t] secle nen at par fit amor. 

La vithe est fra isle, n’i ad durable honur; 

Cesta Lethece revert a grant tristur.* 4<> 


Quant sa raisun li ad tule mustrethe, 
Pois li cumandet lea renges de s’espethe 
Et tin and, a Deu l(i) ad comandcthe. 
Dune en cissit dc la cambre sum pedre; 
Ensur[e] null s’en fait de la contrethe. 


(61-75) 45 


‘Cambra,’ dist da, 'ja mais ti’estras parade, 

Ne ja ledcee n’ert an tei demcnede.' 

Si Pat destruite cum(dis) l’ait host depradethc; 
Sas i (ait pendre, curtines dcramedra; 

Sa grant honur a grant dot ad (a) tumede. 


Dd duel s’asist la medre jus{que) a terra; 
Si fist la spuse danz Alexis a ccrtes. 


grateful to him for this. With holy baptism they made hist to be regenerate; 
ll fair name ihcy lay upon him according to the Christian law. --- en 
they were left all alone in die chamber, sir Alexis began to upbraid 
her, greatly did he begin to condemn this earthly life, and show her the 
truth of die heavenly; but he is impatient 10 be gone- ' Hear me, maiden i 
Take him to spouse who redeemed us with his precious blood- In this 
world there is no perfect love: life is frail, there is no lasting honour, 
this joy turns to great sorrow.’ When he has told her his whole mmd, 
then he commits to her the baldric of his sw ord and a ring; he commends 
her to God. Then he went firth from die chamber of ha father. During 
the night he flees from the country, ,,- ‘Chamber 1 Huddle, nevermore 
will ihou be adorned, nor shall joy be displayed in thee. And so she 
destroyed it as though an army had pillaged it; sacks and 10m curtains 
she has hung in it; she has turned its great splendour to great mourning. 
With grief the mother sat down upon the ground* iw so in truto aia 
the wife of sir Alexis. L Udy,’ said she, ‘ I have suffered such a great loss. 
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‘Dama^ dist de, [ jo i ai si grant pcrte, 

Ore vivrai an guise de turtrde: 

Quant n'ai tun araembl 1 ot tei voil cstra,* 55. 

Q> di[st] la medre: 'S(e) a mei to vob tenir, 

Sit guardarai pur femur Alexis* 

Ja n ! avras mal dunt tc puisse guarir. 

Plaints ms ansemblc le doel de nostre ami, 

Tu (de) tun seinur,jolf[e]rai pur mun fill* Go 

(>41-155) 

Henceforth I shall Live in the manner of a turtle-dove; since I have not 
ihy son* I w'Outd remain together with thee/ Thru spake the mother: 
‘ If thou wouldst remain with me, I will keep thee for love of Alexis, 
Thdu shall never have 111 from which [ can protect thee. Let us mourn 
together the loss of our dear one, thou thy lord, and I shall do Likewise 
for my son/ 


IV, LA CHANSON DE ROLAND * 


of Composition: about 1 i 00+ Date of MrnmrripT: about 1140# 

Li empereres sc fait e balz e hez: 

Cordrcs ad prise et les mure petcicz, 

Od ses cadablo les turs en abai icd; 

Mult grant e&chech cn unt si chevaler 

D T or e d'argent e de guarncmenz chore 5 

Eli la chit nen ad remes paicn 

Ne seit oeb u dcvlent chresllen. 

Li empereres est cn un grant verger^ 

Ensembr od lui RoLknt e Oliver, 

kansun li dux e Ansd) li fiere* 10 

Gcfreid d 1 Anjou, le rei guiifanuncrg. 

E si i Jxirent e Gorin e Gcrcrsj 
La u cist fureru, des alt res i out bien, 

Dc duke France i ad quinze miJJiers. 

Sur palics blancs siedeni cil ccvaler, 15 

As tables juent pur els esbancier* 

E as eschccs li p!us salve c li veil!, 

E cscremissent cil bachelcr Lcger* 

Desuz un pin, defcz un eglenter, 

Un faldestocd i unt fait tut d f or mcr; ao 

La ske H rds ki dulce France drat. 


, 1 cf U * n>, i T » d * ****** York, 1934. J BOdkr, 

^ 1 (Tm Wld i*»l iiiCoinenUiry 
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Blanche ad la bar be e tut flurit fc chef, 

Gent ad le cors c 1c cumenant fier; 

S'csi kil demanded ne Tcstoet enseigner. 

E li message descendirent a pied* 25 

Sil saJuercnt par amur e par tiicn. 

(96-121) 

Li empereres cn tint sun chef enclin, 

De sa parole ne fut mic haslifs, 

Sa custumc est qu'il parole (t) a leisir. 

Quant sc redrecet, mult par out fier hi yit 3° 

Disc as messages: E Yus avez mult ben dit; 

Lt reis Marsilics est mult mis enemis: 

De ccz paroles que vos avez ci dit, 

En quel mesure en purrai estre fiz? p 
1 Voet par hostages/ qo diit li Sarrazins, 35 

- Dunt vos avrez u dis u quinze u vint, 

Pa[r] nun d(e) ocire i meirai un mien filz* 

E sFn avrez, qo quid, de plus gcnlilz, 

Quant vus serez el palais sdgnurill, _ 

A la grant Teste seint Michel del Peril, 4° 

Mis avofiz la vos sivrat, qo dit; 

Enz en vox bainz, que Deus pur vos i fist. 

La vuldrat il chrestlcns deveniiY 

Charles respunt: fc Uncor{c) purrat guarir/ Aoi. 

(139-156) 


Notes. The poem was probably composed in that part of Normandy 
which adjoins the lie de France. The manuscript (Oxford, Bodleian, 
Digby 23} is the work of an Anglo-Norman scribe, as can be seen from 
various dialectal features (cf No. tll p Notes): e ior i* (dtfMHF 1 5 ■ 47 * 
thnt 5; ctefaa, ^7. ^ 3 1 ; Oibir Go; mtk 66; addl S8; etc.); mum 

for murrm 6i; oi for ui [td j£l fnv S»i ^ e 7. ,JE 

and § 155), Of the numerous mistakes in declension the majority are 
to be attributed to the scribe {thrntim 7 fcf. L 43 1 ^npaxit^ 

faun* 69, dmefr 71 , Francs 78, cMi 80 , nasfr/i 96, dwitt loo. hnnms 101); 
others might posnbly be ascribed to the poet, although when he wrote 
the two-case system was still well maintained on the Continent (proper 
names: Sannai io, Cttin ia p Olktr 9, Rollout g, etc., the Lwmcd forms 
ertuesqiu 70, menu 75 ; and after aim'. 47 . & 4 )- Analogical 1 l tmptrm* «, 
etc-; tumPaiin 6a), dtsemUrat for dtsmBtttai ij fcf- § 3 + 3 ) > ™ fly , „ “ 
due to ihc poet, t for th is not specifically Anglo-Norman ■[aida&lti 3; 

1 5 (cf- fhaviet 4); Cation 53; eulcdt 88; 94; <>/« 97 ). 

53 t U c.l MS. * in uwUtvax** 24 - ** + 1 * 1 similarly nl - »( s ' c ) + " 

26; ius — rv+Us 77,103, ~w+ff 90; wl-w+fc (cf.§ 139 )* , "f 1 " 

l-nam) di ‘by the name of 1 , whence ‘m token of’, ‘postulating , at the 
risk oP. 38 si'11—-it (sic) +en\ quid <cocmo. 
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RoUant reguardei es munz e « lariz; 43 

Dc cels de France i veil tanz morz gcsir, 

E il les pluret cum ehcvaler gen till: 

‘Sdgnors barons, de vos ait Deus mercit, 

Tutcs voz armies otreii il parcls, 

En scinics Aprs SI les facet gcair! 50 

Melllors vassals de vos unices nc vi. 

Si lungeincnt luz tens nFavez servit p 
A ods Car Ion si grans; pals cunquis; 

Li empereres tant marc vos nurrit I 

Tere de France^ mult estes dulz pals, 53 

Oi dcscrtdt a tant rubostc exill! 

Barons franeeb, pur mei vos vci murk, 

Jo ne vos pois tenser ne guarantir; 

Alt vos Dens ki unkes ne men tit! 

Oliver frere, vos ne dd jo faiUir, 60 

De dad murra[I], s(e) altre nc m p i ocit. 

Sire dumpainz, alum i refer! r+* 

Li quern RoUant d champ est repaired 
Tient Dutch dal, cumc vassal i fieri, 

Faldrun dc Pui i ad par mi trencMt, £3 

E .xxiiiL de tuz les mclz prehez; 

Ja mais nUert home, plus se vodllet vengcr. 

Si cum li cerfs den vait devan 1 les chiens, 

Dcvaat RoUant si s en Fuient paiens, 

Oi5t Farcevesque: l Asez le Mum ben: 70 

I tel valor dcit aveir c hevaJcr 
Ki armes portet e en bon eheval set; 

En hataille deil eslre for z e 
U altrement nc vait alii , dencra, 

Einz dcit monie csirc en un dc cez mustier^ 73 

Si prierat tu? jurz por noz pcccez. 5 
Respimt Reliant: * Perez, nes cspar(i)giiez!* 

A icest mot Flint Francs recumcncet? 

Mult grant damage i out dc chresllcm, 

1 . (1851-1885) 

Li cmpcnenc ad pnjc sa herberge; So 

Franetis descendant en la terc deserte, 

A Inr chcvali unt tolehes Its seles. 


1 ■* V tUe '' 54 mar# (cmala iiora) ‘ in an evil 

hour r ill-fated , lo Vain . 5 6 MS. mfoitl. 73 An imperfect line from 
the metrical point of v.ew; read: E fafaift (?), which would give a 
correct e*sura. 83 r may be a scribal lapse for # (_„) 
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Lcs frcins a or, e mete rat jus Its testo, 

Livrent lur prez, ascz i ad fresche hcrbe^ 

D’altre cunrcid ne lur poeent plus fa ire. s 5 

Ki mult cst las, iJ se dort cuntre tere; 
leek noli n’unt unkes cscalguaite. 

Li cmperere **cst culcdt en un pret. 

Sun grant cspidt met a sun chef li ber, 

Icele noit ne s(e) volt il dcsarmer, 9* 

Si ad vftstut sun blanc osberc saffrci 
Lackt sun elme ki est a or gemmet p 
Ccinte Joiuse* untbes ne fui sa per, 

Ki cascun jur muet . kxx. claries, 

Asez savum de la lance parler 95 

Dunt nostre Sire fiit en la cruiz nasfr^t: 

Carles en ad la mure, mercit Deu ; 

En Tonft punt Fad faite manuvrer 

Pur ceste honur e pur ccste bont^t 

Li nums Joiuse fespee ful dun£t 100 

Baruna fnmceis net ddvent ublicrj 

Eiisdgnc en unt dc Munjoic crier- 

Pur co nes poet mile gent cuntrester. 

(2488-3511) 


V. LE MTSTERE O'AD AM' 


Dale of Coin position t about 1150. Date of Manuscript l 13th -13th century- 

[DiAtiOLUs] r Eva, 5 a sui venuz a toi. 

E[va] . Di moi, sathan, e tu pur quoi? 

D[iabolds]. Jo vois querant tun pru, t(nn} honor. 

E. Qo dtinge Deu! 

D N'aiez potir 1 

Mult a grant tens que j(o) ai apris 5 

Toz les conscils de parafs! 

Notes. The play was probably composed in England, as one would 
conclude from the rime {critter: dur 27, 28) 

Norman trail. The single manuscript (belonging to the Municipal 
librae of Tour*} presents a large number of Anglo-Normanums, but 


Translation. 

Here have I come, fair Eve, to speak with thee. 

— And tell me, Satan, pray, why hast thou come? 
_ I do but seek thy profit and thy honour. 

— God grant that it lie so! — Pray, have no fear 1 
Long since have I learnt Eden's secrets all! 

1 Edition : F. Studer, Lt AfysUrt d */ tdam 7 Manchester. 1918. 
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JO 


15 


Une parde t s tn dirrai. 

Or(c) lecomcnce, ejo 1'orrai* 

Orras me tu? 

Si f|e]raj bicn, 

Ne te cur[e]cerai de rien* 

Gderas nVen? 

OiJ > par foi. 
lert descovert 3 

NenLl par moi. 

Or me mettrai cn ta creajicc* 

Ne voil de toi altre fiance. 

Bicn te poh creire, a ta parole! 

Tu as esti en bone cscolej 
Jo vi Adam, mais crop est Fols. 

Un poi cst dim. 

II serra mols 1 

II est plus dors qut n 3 «t emfers* 

U ear mult francs. 20 

Ainz cst mult sers. 

Cure u’en vodt prendre de soi; 

Car La prenge sevals de toi* 

Tu es fieblcue e tendre chose, 

owing to the presence of a number of Provencal forms it i$ assumed to 
have been copied by a Provencal scribe from an Anglo-Norman manu¬ 
script. In our extract the following Anglo-Normanlsnis are to be noted: 
Confusion of p and ii [dors 19 ; cf. dur a8)i of ai and iri (pais 1 jJjjfett 9, 
tuit&tii 10; the writing of double consonants for single [dirrai 7* 35; 


E* 

D, 

E* 

D. 

E. 

D. 

E. 

D* 

E. 

D. 

E + 

D. 

E. 

D* 


A part thereof Td now divulge to thee. 

— Go to, thy tale begin, and I will hear. 

— Wilt thou hear me? — That will I, verily. 

Nor will I anger thee in any wise. 

— My secret wilt ihou keep? — I will, forsooth. 

— Twill be revealed! — Nay* Satan* not by me. 

— Then will I place myself in thy safe-keeping; 

No other surety do I ask of thee. 

— And I, well may I believe thee* on thy word. 

— Now dost thou show how well thou hast been schooled; 
T saw Adam* but he's, alas, a fooh 

— He T s somewhat harsh. — Fear not, he + 3l soon be soft I 
But now he's harsher even than Hell itself 

— Yet is he noble* — Nay K rather is he servile. 

For not a thought will he take for himself; 

Let him at least take thought for thee, his mate. 

For thou art a fair and tender thing, sweet Eve, 



E. 

D. 

E. 

D. 

E. 

D. 


E. 
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E cs plus freschc quc n’est rose; 

Tu es plus blanche que cristal, 

Quc ncif quc chict sor glace en val; 
Mai cuple cm fist li criator: 

Tu es irop tendre c U crop dur; 
Mais neporquant tu cs plus sage, 

En grant sens as mis tun corragt. 
Por 50 laic bon traire a toi; 

Farler ic voil. 

Ore i ait flu! 

N’en sache mils 1 

Ki 1(c) ddt saver? 

NcSs Adam, 

Nenil, par vdr. 

Or te dirrai, ct tu m’ascuie! 

N'a que mis dous cn ccste rote, 

E Adam la, qu’il ne nus ot. 

Pnrlez en halt, n’en savrat roo(l)t. 
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35 


D + Jo vus acoint d s un grant engine 

i m 18; corragt 30) and single for double («£*« 53 )i mistakes in decien- 
sion {Dot 4; dur 38; que for qui 36, 40; tuit for h-t 54) i confosmn of 2nd 
sing, and 2nd pi. (51-54) i fondness for subjunctive forms in -gt (dtmgt 4; 
(vtnst as). Most of these features were doubtless shared by scribe and 
poet, but it is noteworthy that the poem presents no nines of n with w,<n. 
or s, although the scribe freely writes oi, ai, f for n (*w t, 51W1 a, etc.l 

JbUowtagMS. readings have been rejected: so W for rtri\ 
37 tulp* for cujtJ*; 34 per moi for par wtr+ 

Them art fresher Car than any new-blown rose. 

Whiter than crystal, yes, and than the mow 
That falb upon the ice a-down [he vale* 

An ill-assorted couple God made here: 

Thou art too lender, Adam Ls too harah t 
And neVthdcw thou art the wiser Car T 
Thy mind thou hast set upon things sensible. 

Therefore \tz pleasant to draw nigh to thee; 

With thee I'd speak. — *Tis well, let diere be trus t I 
_ Let none know of it! - And who shall know, 1 pray? 

— Not Adam even. — Nay, nay, forsooth, not he l 
_ And now will 1 tell thee, do thou hear me! 

Alone we are, wc twain, to keep this tryst, 

And Adam there, who hears not what we say. 

— Speak out, Satan, no word he'll bear, l wot. 

_ iT3j c f a vile deceit 1 would acquaint you l 
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Que vus est feit cn ccst gardln: 

Lc fruit que Deus vus ad dond, 

Ncn a en soi gaires bontd; 

Cil qyfil vus ad tarn defendu, 

II ad en soi [mult] grant vertu; 

En cdui cst grace de vie, 45 

Dc poest4 (e) de sdgnorie* 

De tut saver, [e] bien e mat, 

E + Quel savor a? 

D, Celestial, 

A ton belfsj tors, a ta figure, 

Bicn covendrek td aventure, 50 

Que tu fusses dame del monel* 

Dei soverain c dd parfont, 

E setisez quanque a esirc, 

Que de[l] tub fuhsez. bone maistre. 

__ (205-258) 

With which you have been servM in this garden: 

The fruit which God has given unto you 

Has in it wondrous Jude virtue* yei 

The fruit which he has told you is forbidden* 

That has in it all the grace of life. 

Of worldly power, and of over-loniship, 

The knowledge of all dungs, both good and ml + 

— Fray* tell me of its savour, — 5 Tii divine! 

Well would this destiny become thy form. 

Thy body fair, that thou shouldst ever be 
The queen of all the world* both high and low, 

Shouldst know all that which is, and be, in fine* 

The true mistress 


VI. CHRETIEN DE TROYES; EREC ET EX IDE 

Diie of Comptai (ion: 1160-11 vo. Edition; W. F«*«ter {1 90®). 

dntfri Jhith by tht TtpTMthts nf his tiAJe Enidt t tnifrgts SttTely wounded 
from tht lost of Air knigktlp adptnittus.] 

Erec tote voic ne fine 
De chcvauchler a grant exploit 
La ou Enide I'atandoit, 

Qui mout an avoit grant duel fet, 

Et CUidoit bien tot antreset, 

Qp'il l T eGst guerpie del tot. 

Et til res toil an gran t redot. 
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Qu fc aucum nc Tan cust meiiee, 

Qui la Ye usi sole trovee; 

Si se has toil motit del retor+ io 

Me* la chalors qu 5 il ot le jor, 

El les armcs cam li grcverent* 

Quc les pl&ies li escrevereru 

Et totes les bandes trajichierenu 

Onqueg scs plaits i/estanchicrcnt 15 

Tant quc il vint au leu tot droit 

La ou Enide Falandoit, 

Cele le vit, grant jote an ot; 

Mes ele rt’apar^ut nc sot 

La dolor, do ru il sc pleignoit; to 

Quc toz $es cors an sane beignoit 
Et li cuers faillant li aloit* 

A un tertre qtFil avaloit, 

Ch-el tot a un fes a val 

Jusque sor le col del cheval. 25, 

Si come il relever cuida, 

La sole et les estriers vuida„ 

Et chtet pasmcz con sTl fust morz. 

Lors eoman^a li diaus si fora, 

Quant Enide cheoir k vit- 3° 

Moot li poise, quant clc vit, 

Et cort vers lui si come cek 
Qui sa dolor mie nc ede + 

Notes, Chretien was a native of East Champagne* and his language 
shows a number of dialectal traits/ In Ertc tl Enid* these arc more 
numerous than in hh later worb T the language of which approximates 
more and more to Central French* The language of the scribe (Guiot) 
corresponds very closely with that of Chretien. The following features 
arc to be noted: d (<#) Is denoted phonetically by mt, am {almdoit 3; 
an 4 P etc.; antkmantitrs jo-fame 84; m (=fn for en) 109). Tonic m {=§) 
appears as 4 before a final consonant (fd 4, etc.;jtr 34; et 58; wht 65; 
tret 66; also trat III), but as ti in atrnrt 1 to; feirt log, 131. Pre-tonic 
ai (- f) appears as ft (etditr 59; j oheidser 60; rdsm 63; dl also pMgttail 20, 
bdgnoit Hi)* #1 and ud followed by a consonant appear as iau {Main 39 j 
bifiitlfz 97 p 59 j dtaus 39; cf. dud 86]h Note also am ■ cur (h.los) 138 
and ieu^twu {locum) 16, at and d rime (1- 61); when tonic, both are 
written m\ {pimm 69; pawn* 124; daingnt 55 i gmnU 62); when pre-sonic, 
« (pkigwk 50). For parroiz 93, see §323; for 7 &- & 35 ^; for 

thalorj 11, see 1178. 

5 anheset (<W transactum) *as$uredly\ 24 a unfit 'all of a heap 1 . 

< A full account or Chretien's language will be found in Fomtcr-Brruer* 
Kristian t>. Tfty*s: it arferiucA p 1st cd., pp. 210-33. 
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An haul s t escric ct tort ses poinzj 

De robe n 1 ! remcst urn poinz 35 

Dcvant son piz a dcscirer. 

Scs crins comanee a detirer, 

Ei sa tandre fact dead re. 

1 Ha! Deus l s fei de, 1 biaus douz sire, 

For quoi me kisses tu taut vivre? 

Morz! car m’od, si Fan delivre! * 

A test mot sor k cors sc pasme, 

Quant de revintp si sc bbsme: 

'Ha!* let tie, 'dolante Enide, 

De mon seignor nil omecide, 45 

Far ma parole Put ods* 

Aneor fusi or mes sire vis* 

Sc jc come ou iragcuse et Foie 
Nkussc elite la parole, 

For quoi mes sire ^a s’esmut.' 50 

(4580-4629) 

E Deus! que ferai ? For quoi vif taut? 

Morz que dcmorc ct que atant, 

Que nc me pram sanz nui respit? 

Trop mb la morz an grant despit! 

Quant de ocirre ne me daingne, 53 

Moi meisme cstuet que je praingne 
La vanjance de mon forfet. 

Einsi morrai, mal gre an et 

La morz qui ne me vjaut eidkiv 

Nc puls morir por soheidier, 6o 

Nc rien ne m 5 i vaudroit con plain ic. 

L*espce, que mes sire a ^ainte. 

Doit par reason sa mort vangier. 

Ja n*an serai mes an dangier 
PPan prqiierc ne an sohcU* 

L*cspee fors del fuerTe trei* 

Si b comanee a regarder. 

Deus la fist un po retarder, 

Qui plains cat de miscricorde* 

Antlcman tiers qu’elc recorde 70 

Son duel et sa mesavanturc, 

A tanl ex vos gram akfire 
Un conte a grant chcvalerie, 

60 s&hriditr — McxLF. imJmiitr, 66 jtnrr$ V*cat)bard\ 70 Andtmantim 
qui *while^ cf. §471. 
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Qpi de mout loing a veil ole 
La dame a haute voiz crier, 

Dcus ne la vost mie obiter: 

Que maiutenani se fust ocise, 

5c dl nc l 1 dissent sozprise, 

Qut tolue li ont L s cspee 
Et arriere el fuerre botee* 

Fids des^andi Li cuens a tern. 

Si li coman^a a anquerre 
Del chevalier t qtfde li die* 

S'de cstoit m lame ou s'amie. 
s L t uq et L’autxc/ fet de, 'sire! 

Tel duel ai, ne vos puis plus dire. 
Mol poise que je ne sui morteJ 
Et li cuens tnout la reconforte: 
‘Darner fet il* "pot Deu yos pri, 
De vos meisme aiiex mcroi! 

Bien est reisons que duel aiiez* 
Mes por ncant vos esmaiicz; 
Qu’ancor porroiz assez valoir. 

Ne vos metez an nondia]oir t 
Confbrtez vos ! cc sera sans* 

Deus vos fera lice par tana, 

Yostre biautcz* qui tant est fine* 
Buene avanture vos destine; 

Que je vos recevrai a fame, 

De vos ferai eontesse et dame* 

Ge vos doit mout reconforten 
Et j r an ferai le cots porter* 

S p iert mis an terre a grant enor. 
Leissirz ester ccstc dolor* 

Que folemant vos dedtliiez/ 

Cede respont: 11 Sire] fuiicz! 

For Deu merd, Idssicz m T estcr i 
Ne poez ci ricn conquester 
Ricns qu’an porroit dire nc feire, 
Ne me porroit a joie atreire. 1 
A taut se tresl li cuens airiere* 

Et dist; ^Feisons tost unc biere* 
Sor quoi test coo an poricrons, 
Et avuec la dame an manrons 
Tot droit au chaste! de Limors; 


367 


75 


So 


®5 


90 


95 


100 


105 


110 


115 


o6 tk* (<la£Ta); cf. 121 lUz (<caztus), 105 ™ Mdkz, and pL 
pres. ind. of « diduin * 10 behave% usually 4 to amuse on«elf\ 
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La iert a n terre mis It cots. 

Puis voudrai la dame esposer, 

Mes que bien li dole pcscr; 

Qu’onques mes Lant bde nc vi 

Xe mile tant n’an ancovi. rao 

Mout sui lira, quant trovee l*aL 

Or faisons tost et sanz delai 

Unc bicre chcvaleresce; 

Ne Vos soil painne ne peresceP 

Li aliquant traicnt Ics espccs, 12 j 

Tost orent deus perches eopecs 

Et bartons liiez a travel 

Ercc out sus couch 16 an vers* 

S'i out dcus chevaus atelra. 

Eoide chcvauche ddra, 130 

Qui de son dud feire ne finej 
Sovani se pasme ct duct sovine; 

Mes li chevalier pres la tienenq 
Qui antre lor bras la sozlicnenf. 

Si la rdievent et confortent. 135 

jusqu’a Limors le cors an portent 
Et vienent d pal£s Ic come, 

Toz li pu epics apr^s a us monte, 

Dames, chevalier et boijois. 

Anmi la sale sor un dois 140 

Qnt le cors mb tot cstandu* 

Lea lui sa lance et son escu. 

(4655-4746) 

118 Mrs ?ur 4 although’, * however much", tao <wcom t i$t sing, pret- 
of firtffltsr {<*Q 7 CtXRRB) ‘id dabe** 140 dots (<£HScum) 'dab** ■table* 

' high table f . 


VIL MARIE DE FRANCE; FABLES 

Dale ordompoutitm: last quarter of isth Century* 

Edition: Wamk (HitL A<™. vr) 

(0) De Lupo et Agna (u) 

Ci dit del lou e de Paignel, 

Ki hevcient a un duileL 
Li lous cn la sursc beveit, 

E li aigncls a val csttit. 

Sreement parla li lou^ 
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Ki mult esteii cuntrarious* 

Par mat talent parla a Ini, 

4 Tu me Fes/ dist il t 1 grant ennui/ 

Li aignelez a rcspundu: 

1 Sire, de quci? — 4 Dune ne veiz tu? 10 

Tu m T as ccste ewe trublee, 

N*en puis beivre ma saQke* 

Altrcsi m'en irai, ceo erd* 

Cum jeo vine ga, murant de sc*. 1 

Li aignelez dune li respunt; *5 

"Sire, ja bevex vus a mum! 

Dc vus me vint ceo qu*ai befi/ 
l QueiT fttli Ions, "maldiz me tu? s 
Cil 11 a dit: "N p en ai voldr/ 

Li I 0115 rcspunU *J*cn sai le veir* M 

Cest melsrnes me fisL tis pere 
A teste sursc, u od hii cre, 

Ore a sis mcis, si cum jeo crei/ 

"Quc retez ceo/ fee il, 'a mci? 

Ne fui pas nez* 51 cum jeo quit. 1 *5 

"E quci pur ceo? 1 li Ions a dit, 

A Ja me fez tu ore cuntfaire 
E chose que tu ne dels fairc/ 

Dune prist li lous Paignel pent, 

As denz restrangle, si 1 * 001 - 3* 

Qo fixnt li riche robeur, 

Li vescuntc e li jugeilr 
De cels qu T il uni cn lur justise. 

False achaisun par covcitise 

Trucvent asez pur els confnndre* 35 

Suvent les film a plait somundre: 

La char lur tolent c 3a pel, 

Si cum li lous list a Taignel. 

Notts. Marie de France was a native <rf France* but wrote in England, 
where the best 1 of the twenty-three manuscripts of her Fahks and two of 
the manuscripts of her Lais we re executed. She tells us that her Fables 
are translated from an English version (in its turn translated From the 
Latin) by a certain Alfred, whom she identifies wit h Alfred the Great. 

(a) 2 Juittl 1 brook*, is ttflbe *my fill V *4 1 Why do you blame 
that on me?* 25 < coosto, 27 cmtrmrt 4 offence J . 3* atheism 4 ac¬ 

cusation*. 37 total , 3rd pL pro- ind* of loftr 1 to take away . 

< London, British Museum, Harley 378, fob. 40 *-67 b. 
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(ft) De formica ti cu&da (xxxix) 

D'un criket cunte la manierc, 

Ki desqu’a une fumuere 
El tens cTyver estclt alez. 

Par aventurc cst cnz entrcz, 

Vi antic demands c quist; s 

Kar idea aveit mint, ceo dist* 

En sa maisun n T en sun rec 
Dist Li furmls: v Qu p as fu dune fet, 

Quant tu dcusscs guaaignicr 

E en aust tci purchacicr? ’ to 

a Jcg chantaip 1 fee II, ‘e deduis 
A nitres besles, mes ne truis 
Ki me vueillc guereduner: 

Pur ceo m’estuet issi aler* 

Dht li furmls: ‘Chaiue ore a raeit *S 

Par ede fei que jeo tc del* 

Miclz fust que iu ie purcha^asses 
El meis d’aiist e gua&ignasses, 

Que tu fusses dc freit muranz 
A mun us viandc queranz ! 20 

Pur quci 1C durreie a mangier, 

Quant tu a mei ne puez aidier?' 

Pur ceo defent que nub ne vive 
En nunchaleir ne en oisdive. 

Suiunc ceo que chescuns deit fairc 15 

Se ddt pener de bien alrairc; 

Plus en cst ciders s'U a que prendre, 

Que s s a altrui sc dcit atendre, 

(£) 7 ucil i dwelling \ 10 tti purchaser *to makc provision for your- 

elf. 11 dtduii, 1st sing. preL (cl § 354} of ritrimt 'to play 1 . 13 trvis 
1st sing, pres, ind. of Nwr; d §3,26. 14 tsluct 'it Is necoury 1 ; 

cf. 5 392. 20 us (—Auir) Moor'. 34 oisdizt "idleness \ 
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VIIL CHANSON DE TO ILK 

Dase of Composition: isth century^ Date of M a n n ieri pt;* 1250-1300* 

Quant vicnt en nuu, quc Von dit as bna jors, 

Que Franc de France repaired t de roi cort, 

Reynauz repaire devant el premier Grout; 

Si s'en passa lez lo meis Arcmbor, 

Ainz n‘cn dengna le chief dreritr araont. S 

El Raynaut amis! 

Bele Erembors a la fcncstre au jor 
$or scs genolz tient paile de color; 

Voii Frans dc France qm repairent de cort p 
E volt Raynaut devant, el premier front j to 

En haut parole, si a dit sa raison, 

E! Raynaut amis! 

‘Amis Raynaut, j’ai ja veij cel jor, 

Se pasaisoiz scion mon perc tor, 

Dolanz fussicz, se nc parlasse a vos/ 1 3 

4 jal mcsfaisies, fille dempereor, 

Autrui amastes, si obllastes nos/ 

E! Raynaut amis! 

16 Jd, the MS, reading,, has been corrected to jai (-ja 4-fr). 
Translation, 

When comes the month of May and days grow long* 

The men of France return from court of king, 

Raynaut rerunu, the fint, well in the van;. 

He'passes by the house of Ercmbor, 

And never does he deign to raise his eyes. 

Ah t Raynaut dear I 

Fair Ercmbor sits by the window bright, 

A coloured silk is spread upon her knee; 

She sees the men of France return from court, 

Raynaut she spies, the first, well in the van; 

Aloud ibe speaks , and thU is what she says: 

Ah 1 Raynaut dear! 

‘ Dear Raynaut, well do I recall the day 
When, passing by my father's tower, thou 
Didst sigh with grief if I spake not with thee/ 

IP TU thou hast wronged me, daughter of a king: 

Another didst thou love, forgetting me/ 

Ah! Raynaut dear I 

1 Paris, Biblioth^que ftaiionale* fr, 20050, fob &$■ 
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•Sire Raynaut, je m’cu escondirai: 

A cent puceles snr minz vos jurcrai, 

A trente dames que avucc moi menrai, 
C’onques md home Ton vostre cors rfamaL 
Prennez remrnende et je vos baiseraL 1 
£! Raynaut amis! 

Li c Liens Raynaut en monta Jo dcgre f 
Gros par espauies, grdes par lo baudri, 
Blonde ot lo poil t menu rccercelc: 

En nule terre n 5 ot si biau bachelor. 

Voit PErembors, si tomence a plorer. 

E! Raynaut amis ■ 

Li cuens Raynaut est montez en la tor* 

Si s T est assis en un lit point a flora, 

Dejostc lui se sict bde Exembora. 

Lors reeomcnce[nt] Jor premieres amors. 

E S Raynaut amis l 


k Sir Riynaut p do but let me plead my cause; 
Before an hundred maidens will I swear, 

And thirty dames whom I shall bring with me. 

By all the sainti, that none I loved save thee; 
Accept this reparation and my kiss." 

Ah! Raynaut dear 3 

Then quickly doth count Raynaut mount the stair 
So broad of shoulder, slim of waist is he. 

So fair his hair t waving with many a curl: 

No fairer knight whs there in all the world; 

At sight of him she may not stay her tears. 

Ah 3 Raynaut dear! 

Count Raynaut speedily ascends the tower. 

Upon a couch broidered with flowers be sits,. 
Beside liim sits the lovely Erembor. 

All Is forgiven, their love begins anew. 

Ah! Raynaut dear l 
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IX. GUILLAUME DE FERRlfcRES, VIDAME DE 
CHARTRES; CHAXSOX 

Dale of Composition: end of 12 ch century- Edition: Brakdmann * 

Ootnbien que j*aie demord 
Hors de ma dolce contrce 
Et maint grant traval endurd 
En terra maleurccr, 

Por cc n*ai je pas oblfd 5 

Le dolz mal qui tant m’agree, 

Dont ja nc quier avoir santd, 

S*en France ne m*est trovee. 

Si me doinst Dcus joic et santi I 

La plus belle qrn soit nee 10 

Molt me conforte en sa bialitf 

Qpi si m'est d cuer entree. 

Et se je muxr en cest pcns£ 5 
Bien cuit m'ame avoir salvee; 

Car m’etist or son liu prest£, 

Deus 1 cil qui l T a esposee l 


Translation. 

Though I have tarried long. 

Far from my native strand. 

And great travail endured 
In an ill-favoured land, 

Yet have I not forgot 
The swect-soolhinfi malady 
For which I crave no leech* 

Unless io France it be. 

God grant me joy and health I 
The fairest of the fair, 

Her beauty comforts me 
Which in my heart I bear- 
If with this thought I die* 

Mcthinks my soul ia saved , 

Ah 1 would that he were l a 
Who holds her wed, enslaved l 

r Tula BmFehnann, Lttphs trmims chanHmnifrtfriafvisi Marburg,■ {P\ a ^h 
A critical edition of Guillaume de Fcrriera T poems b being prepared by 
J. A, Noonan, 
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H4 Deus! imp sui maleiirez 
Sc cclc n‘ot ma proicre, 

A qui je me sui toz donez* 

Si nc m’en puu trairc arrierep 
Molt longement me sui celez 
Por cde gent maJparlierc, 

Qui ja lor cucrs n*auroni Lasses 
Dc dire mal cn derriere! 

Ha S dolce riens t tie nfodez! 25 

Nc soiez truck tie here 

Vers moi qui plus vos aim qti’assez 

D'amor leal et cnticre- 

Et se vos por Unit nFociez, 

La3! trop Fachaterai diiere 30 

L’amor, dant trap serai grevez; 

Mais or m’esfc dolee et lcgiere! 

Ill-fated then am I 
If she hear not my prayer. 

To whom I p m given o T er 
Nor can forget this caic + 

Long have I hid my love 
For fear of slanderers vile. 

Who ne*er desist from spite 
To spill their secret bile. 

Ah! sweet one* stay me not* 

Nor be thou cruel and cold 
Toward me who love thee true. 

With faithfulness untold. 

If S tis thy will I die, 

Too dearly must 1 pay 
The love which grieves me $o t 
And yet p fis blithe and gay. 


X. VILLEHARDOUIN: CONQUEST OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE* 

Date of Composition: about 12 to. Date of Manuscript 1 14th century. 

Lor? so partirent del port d’Avie tuit ensemble, Si peussiez 
veoir flori k lirav-Sain-Jorge contremom dc nca cl de galies et 
dc uissiers; a muh grant mervoillc ere hi bialtcz a regarder* 

1 Edition: N. dc WailLy p dir PIE It-Hartfoirim Qynqu/U dt Combii}linvpit f 

Farhp 1874 
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Et ensi comircnt contrcmont le Braz-Sain-Jotge, tant que il 
vindrent a Saint-Estienc a tine abbak qui ere a tnois lieura de 5 
Costantinople, et lore viren t tout a plain Costantinople, Cil des 
ties et des galies et dra uissicre pristrent port et aancrcrcm lor 
vaissiaus, Or poez »voir quc mult ragarderent Costantinople oil 
qui Cliques mais ne Tavoient veue, que il ne pooient mie cusder 
que si riche ville peust estre en tot k monde. Cum il virent ces to 
halz mure et era riches lours dont ele [ere] close tot enter a la 
reonde, et era riches palais et era haltez yglises, dont II i avoit 
taut quc nuls nel poist croire, se il ne le veLst a 1 oil, et le lone 
et le k de la ville qui dc totes Ira autres ere soveraine. Et sachiez 
que il n'i ot si hardi cui la car ne fremist; et ce ne fu mie mcrvoiUe, 1 s 
que onques si grant affaires ne fu etnpris de tant de gent puis 
que Li monz fu cstorez. 

Lore descend i rent a terre li conte et 11 baron et li dux de 
Venise; et fu li parlcmenz ou mostier Saint-Estiene. La Dt maint 
conseil pris et dond. Totes les paroles qui la furent dites tie vos 10 
contend mie U livres. Mcs la jununc del conseil si fu tick quc 
li dux de Venise se dre^a en estant et lor dist: 1 Seignor, je sal 
plus del convine de cest pals que vos ne (aitra, car altre fob i ai 
cstd. Vos avez le plus grant afaire et le plus perilbus entrepris 
que onques genz entreprelssem; por cc si convendroit que on 
durast sagement. Sachiez, sc nos alons a la terre ferine, la lerre 
rat granzet large, et nostro gent sont povre et disetcus de la viande. 

Si s'cspiindront par la terre por querre la viande; ct ill i a mult 
grant plentd dc la gent cl pais; si ne pc mens tot gardcr que nos 

Notes, We reproduce without change the text of the excellent Bodleian 
manuscript (Laud Misc. 567, fol. 13a, line 11 fit,), which has never re¬ 
ceived the attention it deserves. It dates from the fourteenth century 
and b probably the work of a Venetian scribe, who took few liberties 
with his text. There is no reason to suppose that the forms and spelling 
differ markedly from those of Villchardouin, whose language, while 
approximating to the Standard literary language, reflects his Cham pencil 
origin (cf, die Notes to No, vi). Our extract presents the following 
deviations from standard forms: tua (iol) for taa { *ot } (mutwkj 8, biax 36, 
tkastob 41, IHatUi 3) 5 for th 77,87 (cf. ds 93); * for fit or w (imfitmr 53 . 
filaMamt 64, oil 13, oti s£)-,pavl for puiit t 31 k** for liras 54; hut Tor 
\itm 98 (but cf, 5,69}; ami for rmt 49, 51; comps for thumps 85; «reru cjB 
(hut cf. 61); iki for Sts 33; holkz for hulks ia; oront for mnitf 43 (but 
cf. 36); fflnlerdi for 31 (cf. No, Xt, Notes}. 

a tut obl, pi. ofa(/(< kavem). 3 itissvri (der.from huis) ‘ transport ship’. 

9l 16, 30 causal (c£ §469), 9 tuid<r ‘io think 1 , ‘to conceive 1 . 14 tf 

■breadth 1 , 17 *stor*z‘ created*, a2 j <dstpom titout 1 stood up’. agtmtuu 
* condition26 fault ‘that one should bide’. 39 *f] MS. il\ ‘and so 
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n s en pcrdissiens. Et nos n*avdns meitier dc perdre, quc mull avoiu jg 
poi de gent a ce que noa volons fa ire. IU a isles ci pres 5 quc vos 
poez veotr de ci, qui sent habiiecs de genz ci iaborees de blez et 
de viandes et d’autres biens. Alons iki prendre port, et recullLons 
les blcs et lea viandea del pats; et quant nos avrdns mis les viandes 
recuilLi.cs, alomes devant la ville, et ferons ee quc Nostre Sires 35 
nos avra porveu. Quar plus seurement guerroie cil qui a la viande 
que oil qui n s en a point/ A cel conscil s'acorderent li oontc e li 
baron, et s T en ralcrent tuit a Jor nea chascum et a ses vaisaiaus. 
Ensi repouserent cele nuit. Et al maitin (fu le jor de la feste 
mon seignor sain Johan-Baptiste, cn juing) furent drecies les 40 
banicrcs et li conlanon es chastials des nes et les bosches des 
escuzj cl portenduz les bore des nes. Chase uns regardok scs arnics 
tels con a lui convint, quc de fi seus&ent quc par tens en aront 
meslicr, 

Li maiinier traistrent Its anercs et laissent les voillcs al vent 45 
aler; et Diex lor done bon vent tel con a els convint. Si s s cn 
p assent tres par devant Gostantinopk, si pres des nuns ei des 
tours que a mutinies de lor nes traist on. Si i avoit tanl de gent 
sor les murs et sor les tours quc il scmbloit quc il n’aust se la non. 
Ensi lor bestoma Diex Nostrc Sires Le conseil qui fii pris Le soir 50 
dc torner es ysles, ausi con sc chaseuns n"en aust onques oj parler. 

Et main tenant traient a la ferme terre plus droit quc onques 
il puent, ct pristrent port devant un palais Pempereor Alexis, 
dont li lens estoit appdlez Caleb idoines; ct fu endroit Costanti- 
noplc, d'autre part del Braz, devers la Turchic. Cil palais fu uns 55 
des plus biax et des plus dcleuibles que onques oel peussent 
esgarder, de(s) toz les (hz) deliz quc il convint a cors d’otne, quc 
en maison dc prince doit avoir* 

El li contc ct li baron descendirent a la terre et sc hcrbergicrcnt 
c| palais et en la villc enter, ct li plusor tendirent lor paveillons. 60 
Lore furent li chevai trait fore des uissiere, ct li ehcvaler ct li 
scijant dcsccn[diren]t a la terre a totes lor armes, si que il nc 
remeat cs vaissiaus que li martnier. La contrec fii bek ct riche 
et plantcurose dc toz bicn, ct les moies des blez, qui estoient 
messone par mi les camps, tant que chastrun en volt prendre, si 65 
en prist cum cil qui grant mestier en avoient + Ensi sejomerent 
en cel palais Pendemain. Et al ticrz jor lor dona Diex bon vent* 
cL marinier resaehent lor infirta et drecent lor voillcs a| vent ensi 
qu'il s s cn vont contrcval k Braz, bicn une licue dcsor Costantt- 

we could not help losing some'. 30 mestUr ‘need 1 (cf. 4^ Sfi, So). 

41 CQnfantm ' standards T ; bwihts 'boiica 1 , 43 dt fi "assuredly^ 49 *that 

il seemed as ihough there wrre nodui^ ebe [save people) *. 50 b&tinui 

E caused to go itwy f . 53 P^nt; ef. 5 3 ta 1 (^J, ^4 rmUj J stacks' 
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noptc, a un palais qui ere FempereOr Alexia „ qui ere appellcx 70 
FEscutairc* Enki se'ancrecrent lea nes et les uissiers et totes les 
galies. 

Et la chevalerie qui era erbcrgte el palais de Galccdonie ala 
costoiant Costantinople par terre* Ensi s*crbcrgierent sor le Braz- 
Sam-Jorge a FEseutaire et contremont Tost dcs Francois. Et quant 75 
ce vit Fcmperere Alexis, si fist la soe ost issir de Costantinoplt; 
si 5e herberja sor Fautrc rive, d a autre part, e adroit als; si fist 
tendre ses paveilions pot ce que cil ne peusseru prendre terre par 
force sor hxL Ensi sejoma Fost dcs Francis par nucf jorz* et 
porca^a de viandc cil que meatier cn ot; et ee furent tuit cil dc -Ba 
Fost 

Dedenz cel jor ksi une compaigne de mult bone gent por 
garder Fast que on nc li feist mal- et les foriers (et) cerchierenE 
la contree, En ccle chompaigne fu Odes li Champenois de 
Camlitc et Guillelmcs sea freres et Ogiers de Sain-Chcron et 
Manasiers dc Flsle et li cuens Gras, uns cuens dc Lombardis, 
qui cri del marehis de Monfeirat; et orent bien avee als quatre- 
vins chevaliers de mult bone genu Et ohoisierent el pie dc la 
montaJgne pavetllons bien a trois licues de Fost; et ce cstoit li 
megedux Fempercor de Gnslajitinople* qui bien avoit tine cenz 90 
chevaliers de Grins. Quant nostre gent les vit, si ordenerent lor 
gent en qtiatrc batailles, et fu lor consels ticls que iroient comhatne 
a els. Et quant li Gricu les virent, si ordenerent lor gens ct lor 
batailles ct rcngicrent par devant les paveUlons et les aitcndirent; 
et nostre gent les alcrent ferir vigueroisement a Pale de Dlcu 95 
Nostre Scignor. Pctiz dura cil estors, et li Grieu lor tornent les 
tins; si furent desconfis a la premiere assemble^ ct li nostre les 
enchaucent bien unc Hue grant. La gaaignerent asscz eevaus el 
roncins et palefrois, ct muls et mules, et tentes et pavei I Ions h et 
tel gaing eon a tel besosgne aferoit, Ensi se revindrtnt en Fost* 100 
ou it furent mult vofcnticrs veus; et department lor gaing si eon 
il durent + 

7 3 *ra for tn (3, 5, etc,); cT § 3 33. H Foragr re + . 84 chwnpo ign* 

for campaign* (82). 88 ch&hifrtni 1 perceived \ £0 mcgtdux * grand-dukc’. 

jj2 coiuth ^ tonstus (cf + | *85). 98 'pursue', 100 qfermt ‘was 

fitting** 
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XL JOINVILLE: HrSTOIRE DE SAltfT LOUIS 

Dale of Composition: 1 304-1 309, Edition: Na tali* de Wailly ( 1906) * 

187. II nous couvicnt premierement parlor dou flum qui vient 
par Egypte ct de Paradis tores ire; et cos chases vous ramentoif-je 
pour ’lous faire ontondant aucunes choses qui afferent a jna 
matiere* Cis fleuves est di vert de toutcs autres rivieres; car quant 
plus vienncnt les autre* rivieres aval, et plus y diifent de petites 5 
rivieres et de pedz ruissiaus; et en ce Hum n*en chiet nullcs: 
aingois avient ainsi que il vient touz en un eband jusques cn 
Egypte, et lors giete de li sept branches, qui s'espandent parmi 
Egypte. 

188. Et quant ce vient aprfa la saint-Remy, les sept rivieres ■* 
s f espandent par le pais ot cuevrent les terres pleinnes; et quand 
dies se retraicnq li gaaingnour vont chascuns labourer en sa terre 

a unc chamie sanz roueHes, de quay il tnrnent dedans la terre 
les fmirmens, les urges, les tomniinz, le ris; et vienncnt si bien 
que nulz n’l savroit qu’amander. Ne ne salt Ton dont edle creue 15 
vientj mais quo de la vnkmtci Dieu; et se ce n'estoit, nul bien 
ne venroient cm paTs., pour la i^rant chalour don sole i I qui ardercut 
tout, pour ce que il no pluet nulle foiz ou pays. Li flu ns est 
touzjours troubles; donf cil dou pais, qui boire en vuelent, vers 
le soir le prennent* et esquachent qua ire amende* ou qua ire 
feves; ct rendemain est si bone a boire que riens n a i faut. 

iBq, Avant que li Runs entre en Egypte, les gens qui out 
acoustumei a ce faire, gietent lour rays deslides par mi !c flum an 
soir; et quant ce vient an matin, si treuvent en lour royz cel 
avoir de poiz que Pon aporte cn ceste terre, e’est a savoir gingimbre, 25 
rubarbe J lignaloey et canele. Et dit Pon que ecs choscs viennent 

Nora, Joinvilie's native dialect (E. Champagne) is revealed in such 
features as: it for t (vofontd 16, ac&astumti 33, trmim 43, nUi 6o, ui* 59); 
tm for fu {dolour 17, triml 64, four 69). Other feature* of still Wider 
currency in B- and N.E, dialects are: iau for ton (rtttssinu* 6, ymu 30); 

Ibr -agi {fiassaigt 53, pdmmg* &G); omission of glide d (moment 17, 
85, itnr&imi 85); intmaktion of t (ardtrmi 17, 86); fitnri for prendre 

66; taiUks for taUtiia 40; am for mi 55; consoil [for com ft! Other 

dialectal forms are: Signmir for Stigntur 79; biiscm far tuition go. For 
imfikmit 57 and 77, see § 336. 

1 flum (<run«vc), noni. fims 23, 'river*. 2 remmimf, tat pre*, ; n d. 
of (r&)mmt 4 mr {< warn kaiem) *to recall \ 3 qfiimt H pertain 1 . 5 For 
chUtnt (also chin 6 and rAr«ii 41 ),sce $391. izg&mgnottr husbandmen V 
14 comminz * caraway \ 20 tiqtwdent H squash\ 23 r^j faETm) hett 1 . 

26 fignciw? - aloe wood 1 - 
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de Paradis tcmcsirej quc II venz abat dcs arbres qui sont cn 
Paradis* aussi comme li venz abat cm la forest en cest pats lc 
bois sec; et ce qui chict dou bois sec ou, flum, nous vendent li 
marrficant cn ce paiz, L'yaue dou Hum cst de id nature p que 
quant nous la pendiens (en poz de terre blans que Fen fait ou 
pais) aus cordes de nos paveillons, Fyaue devenoit ou chaut dou 
jour aussi froide comme de fbnteinne. 

igo. II dtsoient ou pats que li soudans de Babilomc a volt 
maiiue foiz cssaii dont U Aims venolt; ct y envokut gens qui 35 
portoieut unc manierc dc pains que Fon appelb becuis, pour ce 
que U sont cult par dous foiz; d de ce pain vivotent taut que il 
revenoient aricres au soudanc. Et raportoient que il avoient 
eherchie le flum, ct que il estoient venu a un grant tertre de 
roches tailHes ? la ou nulz n’avoit pooir de monter. De ce tertre 4* 
cheoit li fluns; et lour sembldt que il y eust grant foison dbrbrcs 
en b montaigne cn tiaut; ct disoient que il avoient trouvei 
mervcilles de diverges bestes sauvaiges et dc diverse* fa^ons, lyons, 
serpens, oliphsuis, qui les venoient regarder dessus la riviere dc 
Fyaue, aussi comme il aloient en amont. l ^ 

191. Or rovenons a nostre premiere maricre, et dbons ainsj 
que quant li Huns vient en Lgyptc, il gicte ses branches aussi 
comme jc ai ja di t devant. L + une de ses branches va cn Damic lc, 
Fautre cn Alixandrc, la tierce a Tenis, La quartc a Raxh Et a 
cclle branche qui va a Rcxi, vim li roys de France a tout son osq 5 ° 
ct si se logea cnire lc flum de Damicttc et celui de Rcxi; eMoute 
la puissance dou soudanc sc logiereni sur le flursi de Rcxi, d autre 
part, devant nos ire ost pour nous defFendrc le passaige: bquex 
chose lour cstoit legiere a fairs; car nulz ne pooit passer kdite 
yaue par devers aus fc se nous nc la passiens a nou. 

554. Tandis que II roys cstoit a Jaffe, Fon li dist que li soudans 

de Damas li soufTerroit bien a aler en Jerusalem, et par bon 
ascurement* Li roys cn ot grant consoil; ci b fins dou consort 
fu teix, que nulz ne loa le roy que il y alast, puis que il couvenist 
que il lessast la citci en la main des SarmzinSr ^ 

555, Uon en moustra m roy im exemple qui fu teix* que 
quant li grans roys Phdtpps se parti de devant Acre pour aler 
en France, il lessa toutc sa gent demourer cn Tost avee le due 
Hugon de Bourgoingne, Faioul cesti due qui est mors nouvellc- 
ment. Tandis que U dus sejoumoit a Acre, et Li roys Richars ^5 
d* Angle terre aussi, nouveUes lour vuidrent que il pooient penre 
Fendemain Jerusalem sc il vouloient, pour cc que tome la force 
dc la chevalcrie lc soudanc dc Damas s en cstoit alec vers li p pour 

36 bmu ? biscuit*. 50 atom + with \ cf. § 464, 55 a am -d ia nngt. 
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une guerre que il avoit a un autre soudanc, II atirierent lour 
gent, et Bst li roya d'Angleterre la premiere bataille, et !i dus de 70 
Bourgoingne I'autre aprds, a tout les gens lc roy de France, 

558. J andis que jj estoient a esme de prendre la ville, on li 
manda de 1 ’ost lc due que il n’alast avam; car li dus de Bour¬ 
goingne s’en retournoit ariere, pour ce, sanz plus, que Ton ue 
deist que li Anglois dissent pris Jerusalem. Tandis que il cstoiem 7S 
cn ces paroles, uns siens chevaliers Li escria: 'Sire, sire, venez 
j usque* ci, et je vous mousterrai Jerusalem ,* Et quant il oy ce, 
il geta sa cote a armcr devant ses yex tout en plorant, et dist a 
Nostre Signour; ‘Biaus sire Dicx, je It pri que tu ne scuffles que 
je voie La samte citci, puis que je ne la puis ddivrer des mains 
de tes ennemis, 1 


557" Ccste cxeniplc moustra 1’on au roy, pour ec que se i|, quj 
esioit li plus grans fop des Cnesiiciis, fadt son pclcrinage sanz 
delivrer la citci des ennemis Dicu, tuit li autre roy ci Li autre 
pelerin qui apr£s li venroient, se tenroient luit apaic de fairc lour 
pclerinaigc aussi comme li roys de France averoit fait ne ne 
feroient force de la dclivrance dc Jerusalem. 

55K, Li roys Richars fist tant d'armes outre mcr a celle foys 
fpie il y fu. que quant li theval a us Sarraztus svoicut poour 
d’aucun bisson, lour maistre lour disoient: ‘Culdes-tu, fesoient-il 5 ° 
a lour ehevaus, que cc wit li roys Richars d’Angleterre? 1 Et 
quant li enfant aus Sarrazinncs breoient, dies lour disoient; ‘Tay- 
toi, tay-toi, on je irai querre lc roy Richart, qui te tucra,* 


7a a time 'of a mind'. 85 apaii ‘satisfied’, ‘quit’. 


XU. FROISSART: CHROXWLES 

Dale of Composition: j 386-8. Edition; Luce-R*ynaud f, 86n-10311 

VoL ^pp.nj-a,. 

[Anno 1381.] Che propre jour an matin, s’esioient asambltf et 
que]lift tons !es nuuivais, dcsquels Wautre Tieullier, Jake Strati 
Cl Jehan Balls estoient eappitainne, et venu parlementer en une 
grande place que on dist Semitefille, ou ii marchids des thevaub; 
est le vendredi, et la estoient plus de vint mille, tout de une 5 
alia 1 ice; et encores ett i avoit biaucop cn ia ville, qui se dcs- 
junnient et buvoient par les tavemes a le grcnace, a lc malcvissle 
chics les Lombars, et nens ne paioient: encores tout ewireus out 
leur pooit faire bonne thieTe. Et avoient ecs gens, qui la estoient 
asam bit's, les bameres dou roi que on leur avoit baillidt Je jour 10 
devant, el eslment *us un propos til glouton que de eourir bond res 
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et renter et piliier ce mcismes jour, et dissuient l« cappitamnes: 
'Nous n’avons rieiia fait: ccs franchises que 11 rois nous a donndt 
nous portent trop petit de pourfit, mais soions tout d’un acord. 
Courons ecste grosse ville et riche et poissans de Londres, av&nt tj 
que cil d’Exsexs et dc Seusexsexs, dc Cambruge, dc Betcfordc 
et les auires contrees estrangnes d’Aron did. de Waruich, de 
Rcdinghes, de Barkeslere, d’Asquesufort, dc GilJcvorde, de Con 1 
ventri, de Line, de Staffort, dc Gemcmue, de Lincolle, dc lore 
et de Durames viegnent; car tout venront, et sai bien que Bakier ao 
et Lis tier les amenront, et, sc nous sommes au dess us Londres, 
de For et de l'argent et dcs ricoisses que nous i trouverons et qui 
i sont, nous aruns pris premier, ne ja nous ne nous en repentirons, 
car, se nous les Irussons, ell qui vienent, che vous di, le nous 
torrent.' ,5 


Notes. Our extract is taken from Froissart’s graphic account of Wat 
Tyler’s rebellion (Livre it, ch. wn). The language of the Chromdts show* 
abundant traces of Froiflarfl native dialect £Picard-Hainaull), in spite 
of the fact that die sctiljc* eliminated them in varying degrees. The 
following are the most striking Picardisms: eh (-$} for Central French 

c (-s) {eht 1, 34, a<>, . 3 7> 3 fi . 37. 97. 99, thUs 71, 

wnmdo 7a, garehotts 7 $, perikantti 96, anrfwis 1 io, fat/umi 114S also/asA 
(< facto) 36, 86, from which eh was extended in Picard to the rstpers, 
of other verbs] ; e (~k) for eh (-1) (riorum aa, cost 31, 11 i. easam too, 
camps 113, fufw 90] ; preservation of final unsupported f [quriltft 3, 
baiilUt 10. dotmH 13}; omission of glide d {mnfont 20, and with assimilation 
of / to r\ Urnmt 23, t vmms 39); -{*)*l* for -bit (-Rilew) (pauitalt 63, 
pantile 109); ntm for man (54, 58); «t for au (<p7) (Mudrai 55}: U for la 
def. art, (7?, 7?, 55, 57, 84, m)p f™ ta W aa - <7°. 7 s ’ 95) 1 « for at 
(64); m fnr an (men&rd 78); k fate (<# blocked) [£VigW<r 39, 5°> 

fii, dfiiers 62); early Ices off in hiatus with the following tonic vowel 
(crant 46); ewirern for turtus (8); tstiemts for eitiunj, estitms (75), Other 
dialectal traits of wider currency are: iau for tan (<ff) ibinueop 6); li for 
fa (nom. of drf. art.) (Vi tspu 74); 0 for ru {jams 38), for ou [biaueop 6, 
caps 79); tendency of pre-tonic r to become a (.dal/j 33) and elimination 
of t' before r in the future of atvir (23, 64, 7B, 115) and satxib (31) are 
particularly common In Picard; tignevr for seigneur (33, etc.), consiind for 
cmseitU (1 ia)j marks for mssri/s (6,4); strut for siut, 3rd pres, subjv. of 
jitTf -to follow’ ft03); tifte for mla £35)- Orthographic confusion of 
single and double consonants (f 15®), notably Ji for j, is particularly 
common in Picard {cappiUsimu 3, wdloii 1 ij; alienee 6; dissoient li, apaisu 
45, tmissoAj 117, au is 8a, jtasuhitStS 13. etc. 5 asanthU 1); also tl or I for 
f {51 uitUi 9, nod 35, etc.)' 

a qvettUt, p.p. of tutillkri d. J394. 7 (normally mase.) ‘wine 

from S.W. France’; im I rani 1 ii’i (Mnd.F. wlwifk] m. or f. Greek wine . 
11 siu un propat ' of a single mind 19 rraifr * to rob 1 . 
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A ce eonsdl cstoient il tout d'accord, quant cvous le roi qui 
vient en chelle place, aconipaigni £5 de soissante chevaubt s et ne 
pensoit point a cube, fit quidoit passer oultre et a]er son chemin 
et laissier Londres. Enssi que il estoit devant I’abbde dfi Saint 
Eetrcmicu qui la cst, il regale et voit che peuplc. Li rois s'arreste 
et dist que il n’iroit plus avant, si saroit de cc pfiuple quel cose il 
leur faUoit, et, se il stolen t tourbl< 5 , il lea rapaisseroiL Li signeur 
qui dal£s li estoient s*ajTestcrcnt ‘ die Fix raisons_ quant il s f arrcsta* 

Quant WautfC Thicullicr vet le roi qui estoit arcstfs, il dtst a 
ses gens: 1 Vela Le roi,je vod aie[r] parler a luL Ne vous monv^s 35 
de chi, sc jc ne vous acene, et, se je vous fach die signe ([si] Leur 
fist un signe}, si vends avant, et oduids tout horsuiis le roi. Mais 
au roi ne faites mil mal: it est jones, nous en ferons nostre volenti, 
et le nienrons par tout on nous vorrons cn Englctiere, ct scrons 
signeur de lout le royaulme, il n’est nullc double. 1 4 13 

La avoit un juponnicr dc Londrcs, qufi on appfiloit Jehan Tide, 
qui avoit aporic ct fait a porter bifiii soissantc jupons, dont aucun 
de ces gloutons estoient revest], et Thieullier en avoit un vesti. 
[Si] li demandoit Jehans: E Bd sire! qui me paiera de mes jupons? 

1 ] me faut bien trentc mars.* — 'Apabse toi, respond! Tieulliere, 45 
tu scras bicn pniies encores anuit- Tieni t'ent a moi: tu as crant 
ass^s/ 

A ces mos, il esperonne un chcva] sur quoi il estoit months, 
et sc part dc scs compaignons, ct s + en vient droilenient au roi 
et si pri£s de li que la queue dc son cheval estoit sus la teste dou 50 
cheval dou roL Et la premiere parolle qu s il dist, il parla au rot 
et dist enssi: 'Rois, vois tu toutfis ces gens qui sont la? 1 — 4 Oil, 
dist li rois, pourquoi le dis tu? 1 — ‘Je 1 c di pour cc que il sont 
tout a men commandement, et m 5 ont tout jur£ foi et loiaute a 
faire che que je vaudrai/ — * A le bonne heure, dust li rois, je vod 55 
bien qu'il soil enssi. 1 Adont dist Tieulliers, qui ne demand nit que 
le ribottfi: ' Et quides tu, di, rois, que cils pcuples qui la esl, et 
otant a Londres, et tous en men commandement, se dole parti r 
de toi enssi sans porter ent vos lettres? Nenil; nous Its emporterons 
toutes devant nous/ Dist Li rois; 4 II en est ordonn^ et il Ic faut 60 
faire et delivrtr Tun apri£s I'auLrc, Compains, retraiife vous tout 
bellcmcnt devien vos gens et les faites retraire a Londrcs, et sai& 
paisicule, et pens& de vous, car c*est nostra entente que castruns 
dc vous par villages et maries ara se lettre, enssi cemme dit cat/ 

A ces mos, Wautre Tieullier jette ses ieus sus un escuier dou roi 
qui estoit deriere le roi et portoit Pespee dou roi, et haoit cils 

n*mI for £J (eqce) ww *behold p ; ef + vt t 7a, 36 atm/ 'beckon'- 
46 anuit H this night'; wti 'security 1 * 56 wtwt s then** 57 rifatu 4 iioi\ 

66 hani t 3rd sing, impf. of Arfr; cf + § 291. 
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Tieulliers grandement cel escuier, car autrefois il s’estoient pris 
de paiolles, et 1 ’avoit li escuiers vilonnd: ‘ Voircs, dist TiculHers, 
es tu la? Bailie moi ta daghc.’ — ‘Non ferai, disi li escuien, 
pour quoi 1 c tc baDleroie jc?’ Li rois regarde sus son vallct, et 70 
li dist; ‘Bailies li.’ Chils li badla moult envis. Qpant Tieulliers 
le tint, il en commeneha a juer et a toumer en sa main, ei reprist 
la parolle a I’cscuicr et li dist; ‘Bailie moi ccllc espee.’ — 'Non 
ferai, dist li escuiers, e’est li espee dou roi; tu ne vaulx mics que 
tu l’aies, car tu n’i& que uns garchons, et, se moi ct toi cs lie tries 75 
tout seul en cellc plate, tu ne diroies ces parolles ne eusses dit 
pour ossi grant d’or que cils moustiers de Saint Pol est grans . 1 — 
‘Par ma toi, dist Tieulliers, je ne mengerai jamais, si arai ta 
teste.' A ces cops estoit venus li maires de Londrcs, li dousimes 
moulds as chevault ct tous armes dcsous lours coties, et rompi So 
la pressc, el vei comment cils Tieulliers se dcmcnoit; si dist en 
son langagc: ‘Gars, comment es tu si osses de dire tcls paroiies 
cn la presence dou roi? C’esi trop pour toi . 1 Adont li rois sc 
felcnia et dial au maieur; ‘Maires, me ties le main a li.’ Entrucs 
que li rois parloit, cils Tieulliers avoii parid au maieur ct dit: h 
‘Et, de ce que je di et laeh, a toi qu’en monte?’ — ‘Voire, dist 
li maires, qui ja estoit avoes dou roi, gars puans, parleys] tu enssi 
en la presence dc mon naturel signeur? Je ne voel jamais vivre, 
sc tu ne le comperes.’ A ces mos il traist un grant basclake que 
il ponott, ct lasque ct fieri die Ticullier un tel ho non par mi la 9° 
teste que il I’abat as pies dc son dieval. Sitos comme il fu cheus 
entre pies, on I’envirorma de toutes pars, par quoi il ne fust veils 
dcs assamblfe qui Ja estoient ct qui se dissoient ses gens. Adont 
descend! uns escuiers dou roi, que on appetloit jehan Standuich, 
tt iraist UPC belle espee que il portoit ct 1 c bouta cc rieullier 95 
ou ventre, et la fu mors. Adont se perdiuretU ces fblles gens la 
asamblcs que kur cappitains estoit odds. Si commcnchicrcnt 
a murmujcr ensamble ct a dire; ‘Il out mort nostre cappitaine l 
alons! alom! ochions tout!’ A ces mos, il se rengierent sus le 
place par manicrc de unt batai-llt* cascun son arc dcvanL Li, ^ui 100 
PavoiL La fist li rois un gram outrage, mais il fu convertis cn 
bicn, car, tantos comme liculliers hi alerds, il se parti dc ses 
gens tous soils, et dist: * Demotes chi, Nuts nc me sieuc. Lots 
vint il au devan t de ces fblles gens, qui s ordonnoient pour venger 
leur cappiiainne, et leur dist: ‘Signeur, que vous fault? Vous t *5 

68 vilmrU ‘insulted’, 71 mu ' unwillingly *, 79 li doutimu ' he being 
the twelfth’, i.e. ‘with eleven othen’. 84. «/</«« ‘became angry’; 
struts que ‘while’, 86 a toi fu’sw monte ‘what does that matter to 
you?’ 89 ‘if you do not pay for it*; buulaire ‘cutlass’. 95 bouta 
"(knot*. 
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n f av£s autre cappiiainne <)uc moi: jc sui vostre rots; ten^s vous 
eo paisJ Dont il a vim que Li plus dc ces gens, sitos camme LI 
veirent le roi et ofrent parlcr, il Parent tout vaincu ct se com- 
menchierent a deFinr^ ct chc csioieni II paisiule; mais li mauvais 
ne se departoient mica, andiois sc ordonnoient cl memstruient ita 
que il feroieni quel [que] cose* Adorn rciouma Li mis a ses gens 
et demands que LI estoit bon k faire* 11 fu consiUidc que il se 
tralroiem sus les camps, ear fuirs ne eslongters ne leur valloit 
riens, et dist li maircs; A IL est bon que nous fathom enssi, car 
je suppose que nous aruns tamos grant confbrt decculs de Londrcs, 115 
dcs bonnes gens de nostra l£s a qui soul pourveus et arines, eux 
ei leurs anus, cn leurs maissons/ 

111 quzi ; tf. § 276. 116 Us 'side** 


XIII. LES dUIWZE JOTES DE MARI AGE 

First edition: 15th censure (ai reprinted by F, HeudfEikamp, ^i]. J 

La quartc joye dc manage sy est quant edui qui a estd marie 
el a cste cn son mesnage, ei demeure sept du huyt am p ei a six 
ou sept pet is enfaus, et a passe tons les maulx jours et males 
nuits et touics les malkurctds dessusdictes, et dont il a eu maim 
maulvaiz bont 3 ct cat &a jcunwsc fort rd'roydee, tatu qu T il fust 5 
temps de sot reptntir, s f il peust: car il est aussi mat du mesnage 
et si 1 res-las que il ne Lui cn chauh plus de Femme, ne qu'clle 
die, ne qu’clle lace. Car il esi aussy adurc commeasne a Faguillom 
Le pouvre hotnme a ugne fille ou deux a marier, ct leur tardc 
1 'cure, et sont es jeux. Et a Tadvanture le bon hoirnnq n s a pas so 
grant chcvanccj car il fault aux fiiies 011 an ires enfans chauss^j 
pourpoins ct a litres vital lies, et plusLeurs autres choses. Et mesme- 
ment les lilies il faui tenir jolietemcut pour trois chases: rune 
pource qu’cUes cn seront plus tost demandees dc plusieurs galans; 
[’autre sL esi que sc le preuxdomme n*en vouloii ricn Ehire, LI 15 
n’en scroll rien pour lui, car la dame, qui a pas$6 par ycelLc 
voye cornrne dies font p nc 1c souffriroii pas 5 1’autre si est pource 
que les dUcs ont lc cuer bon ei gay de leur coustume, et jamais 
ne seront aultrement qu’dles ne soyent jolies- el a Tad van lure, 
qui ne les Uendroit, iLz LrouveroiciU manicre d’avoir leure joly- xq 
velds, dc quoy je me taiz, Et airisi le bon liommc cat esbahy 
de tons Jes costas, et parte les grans charges, qui sera, a l T advantrire t 
mal habllld. Et nc lui en chauli mais qu’il vivc; et aussi lui 

1 CE p. 33** We have introduced diacritic sign*, punctuation, and the dull na¬ 
tion between i an<l j, u and o. We adapt the editor » XtpK fpr tutpec (65), 
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souffit bien, eommt au poisson qui «t en la nasse, qui auroit bon 
temp s’oiii le labsast vivre cm languissam, mais on lui abrege ss 
scs jours: si fait on au povre homme qui est mis cn la nassc de 
iDBiiigt pour ^ tounneos que j*ay dis, et auirts innumcrables. 

Et pource, lui voiant Its charges « les dioses que il a [a] faire, 
commcj’ay dit f i! ncr lui chault mes qu’il vive; ct met lout a non 
chaluir, comme un cheval recreu nc fait comptc des esperons 30 
nc de chose qui oneques lui fut laicte. Ce non obslaiji,, il lault 
qu’il trotc et aille dehors pour gouvtrner sa terre scion 1 estat 
dont il cst. II a a I’advanture deux povres chevaux, ou ling, ou 
nul. Mai sue nan 1 s'en va treme ou quarante lieues a ugne assise 
ou en parlemeni pour unc vielle cause qui a dure long temps, 35 
Il a unts botes qui ont trois ou quaire ans; et out esic aparcilltts 
par bas tant (jus cc qui souloit estre aux genouix cst au mlllicu 
de la jambe, II a uns esperons du temps au roy Cloutaire, dont 
1'un n’a point de molete, et unc robe de pare me nt qui a bien 
dix ans; mais il n'a acousiumi de la porter, si non aux bonnes -1* 
Testes et quant il illicit dehors; et cst dc vielle fa;on } pourcc que 
depuis qu elle cst faicte, il cst venu d’autres nouvclletes de robes. 

Et quelques jeux ou insirumrns qu’il voir, il lui souvient tnusjours 
dc son mesnage. II vit povrement stir les chcxuiiis, et les cbevaux 
[de] tnesmes, s’il en a; ct ung varlct tout desgaroti, qui a au 45 
cos Us unc vielle espec itiuic enroullic que soil inaistrc gaigna cn 
la batailk de Flandrcs. Il porte uncs vielles bouges ou le povre 
homme porte son harnoys de jambcs a la bdtsillc, Briervemcnt, 
le bon homme fait le mien lx qu it pent, ct a pet Is despetb, 
car il a ass& a la maison qui lui despent, Et aussi cst il plus 5* 
cmpeschc d'advoeas, de sergens et de greffiers. Et s’en viem 
le plus tost qu’il pent cn sa maison; et a l’advanturc quo l’eiilc 
esi aussi pros du matin cumme du soir^ ct nc trouve que souper„ 
car la dame ct tout son tutsnage dont coudiisi et 1c !x>ji homme 
prent tout cn pa4dence 3 car il Ta hicn acoustumc. Et s il advicut 55 
que 1c bon homme arrive dc bonne heure, fori las et iraYaillc, 
ct a 1c euer pendf et charge ct angoisseux de scs besongnes, cl 
cuidc bien estre amvrf^combien qtic il a maintca fois eu aus&i 
bleu qu T il pense d + avoir—)a dame umcc el icmptsic par la 
malw n El sachez que, quclque chose que le bon homme com- 
man He ou dic T les scrvitcurs ifen feront comptc s car lb scront 
tous dc la dame, ct les aura tous endoc irin^s. Et pounce il pert 
sa peine dc riens commander, s 5 il nc plait a la dame, lc povre 
varlcl qui a csi<£ avecques luy demandc chose pour lui ou pour 
sea chevauXj il sera suspec ct rebouti, cl n’ousem ricn dire. El *5 
aussy le bon homme, qui esi sage ct nc vcuti point fayre dc noise, 
preni tout en pascicncc ct dll: 4 Dame, vraiement vous faictcs 

*5 


tr t 
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bien des vostresP El la dame responL ‘Vans av£$ plus perdu 
que vans ne gaingneres de deux ans, Jc vous avoie pies^i bleu 
dit de par tous les dynblcs que vous fcissids Termer nostre polallier: 70 
la martre m'a mengie trois de mcs vitUes gdines, dont vous vous 
apercepvres hieo du dommagc. Par Dieu, se vous viv£s vostre 
aage, vous ser£s k plus povre homme de vostre lignage/ 1 lklk 
dame/ tc fait il, s ne me dictes point telks paroles. Dieu mercy, 
j J ay ass^s, et auray, se Dieu plaitj et y a de bonnes gens en mon 75 
lygnaige/ 1 Ha, voy!* fail cllc* ‘cn vast re lignage! Par sain etc 
Marie, jc ne sjay ou il sont, rnais au moms je nkn voy gueres!/ 
'Par ma Toy/ fait il f 'dame, il en y a de bo ns et qui vous valeni 
bien. 1 * Eubc,' fail cHe, ‘qu’ilz me valent! * *Oy/ fail le prcudomme, 

1 Par Dieu, 1 fail die, 'vostre fait fust bien petit se ne fbsscnt mes Bo 
amis/ 1 Et pour Dieu, belle dame, laissts ester ccs paroles/ 
f Certe, 1 fait die, *ilz vous respondroient bien* se vous leur parlies 
de cosies paroles ! 1 Lors le bon homme se tabq ear a Padvanture 
il a double qu’elle le die a ses parens* 

Et adoneques se prent a plourcr Pun des petis enfans; et la -65 
dame k preni et bat tres-bien de bonnes verges, par dcspii du 
bon homme plus que pour autre chose. Lors dit k prcudomme: 

1 Belle dame, ne le bates plus/ et se cuide courroucer. Et la dame 
commence a icnccr et dit: *Ha! de par tous les djables, vous 
n'av^s pas La peine de les gouvemer, ne ilz ne vous coustentoo 
gueres ; et jc sius lout les jours apres: que maile mort s*y puist 
mectre/ 1 Haa l belle dame, 1 fait il, *c s cat tres-maj dit/ 'Havoi! 
mon seigneur, 1 ce fait la nourrisse, "vous ne s^avez pas la peine 
qui y cst el qu’il nous fault endurer a les nourrir. 1 *Par ma foy, 1 
dit la chambencrc, Vest grant hontc a vous: quant vous ven£s 95 
de dehors, la maison deust esire resjouye de vostre venue et vous 
ne faicles que noise et debat/ Et ainsy le bonbomme, soy volant 
acuk de toutes pars, et voit qu'il n‘y peui Hens gaigner, skn va 
couchcr sans sou per, et par a van lure tout moullk et morfondu; 
ei s'il soupe, Dieu sect comment il mi aisc et quelle plaisanee ioq 
il a. Puis skn va eoucher, cl ait toute la nuit les enfans crier; 
el la dame et la nourrisse les laissrnt crier tout en esciant, pour 
despit du puvre homme. Et ainsi passe la nuyi en soussy ei en 
tourtnent, et tient tout a joyc, veu qu'il ne vouldroit pas autre- 
ment. Pource y est et demourra tousjours et finira miserabkiueni 10 5 
ses jours. 
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XIV. RABELAIS: GARGANTUA 

Edition; Abrl Lcfranc (CLnmpmn, 1913!. 

Comment Gargantua I ails a la villi dc Paris pour secourir son pals, 
a comment Gymnast* renconira les ennemys 

Chapitre xxxiv 

En ceste mesmes hcure, Gargantua, qui estoyt yaau dt Faria 
soubdain Its leitrcs dc son pert lcucs, sus sa grandjumcn: venant, 
avoir ja passi 1 c pom dt la Nonnain, luy, PonocraKs, Gymnaste 
et Eudcmon, lesquelz pour It suivre avoicnt prins chevaulx de 
paste. Le rate dt son train venoit & justes joumees, amcncni tous 5 
sea livres et instrument philosophique. 

Luy arrivi k FariUd, fut adverty par le mesiaycr de Gouguet 
comment Picrochole s’estoit remparc d La Roche Clermaud et 
avoit envoy £ le capital nc Tripe i avec grosse armee assaillir le 
hoys de Vedc et Vaugaudry, et qu’ilz avoient wuru la poulle » 
jusques au Ptessoucr Billard, el que e'tstoit chose estrange ct 
difficile i creyre dcs excfcs qu’ilz faisoient par le pays. Taut qu’il 
luy feist paour, et ne Mjavoit bien que dire ny que fairc. Mais 
Fonocrates luy conscilla qu’il? sc iransportassctit vers le seigneur 
dc La Vauguyon, qui de to us temps avoit csti leur amy et con- 1 > 
federf, et par luy scroient mieulx advise?: de tous affaires, ce 
qu'ik leircnt incontinent, et le trouverent cn bonne deliberation 
de leur secourir, et feut de opinion que il envoyroit quelq un 
de sea gens pour descouvrir It pays et s^avoir en quel cstat 
estoiem les ennemys, afEn dc y proceder par conseil prins scclon w 
la forme de I’hcure presente. Gymnaste sc offnt d T y a Her; mats 
il feut condud que pour le mcilleur il menast avecques soy 
quelq’un qui congneust les voyes et dcstorses ct les rivieres de 

l T en tour. „ . , ,, 

Adoneques parti rent luy ct Prehnguand, cscuyer de V auguyon, 15 
et sans effroy espicrent dc tous coustez. Cc pendent Gargantua 
sc rdraischit et rcpeut quelquc peu avecques ses gens, et feist 
donner a sa jument un picotin d’avoyne: e’estoient soisanle et 
quatorze muys troys boissenms. Gymnaste et son eompaigrion 
tant chevauchercnt qu’ilz rcncontrcrent les ennemys tous espars 30 
et mid en ordre, pi Hans et desrobans tout ce qu’ilz povoient; 
et, de tant loing qu’ilz 1’apcrceurenq accoururentsus luy k la foullc 
pour le destrouscr. Adonc il leurs eria: 

‘Messieurs, je suys pauvre diable; je vous requiers qu’aycz de 
moy mercy. J’ay encores qudquc escu; nous Je boyrons, car c est 35 
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aurum potabitej cl ce cheval icy sera vcndu pour payer ma bien 
venue; cela faici, rctencz moy dcs vostrcs, car jamais homme ne 
scent micuk prendre, larder, roustir et apresler, voyre, par Dieu! 
demembrer et gourmander poullc que moy qui suys icy, et pour 
men prqjkiai je boy a tons bons compaignora.’ 4 P 

Lors descouvrit sa ferricrc ei, sans meltre le nez dedans, beuvoyt 
asses honnestement. Lcs maroufles 1 c regardoieiU, ouvrans la 
gucuie cPun grand pied et tirans les langues commc lcvriers, en 
alien le dc boyTC apres; mate Tripct, le capita! ne, sus ce poind 
accourui vcoir que e'estoit, A luy Gymnastc offric sa boutciUe, 45 
disant: 

s Tencz, cap! mine, bcuvez en hardimenq j'en ay faiet F essay, 
e^est v!n dc La Faye Monjau. 

— Query p dist Tripe 4 ce gauticr icy sc guabelc dc nous! Qui 

«tu? 5 ° 

— Je sub (dist Gymnaslc) pauvre diable* 

— Ha! (dist Tripet) puisque tu es pauvre diable, c*cst raison 
que passes oubre, car lout pauvre diable passe par tout sans peage 
ny gabelle; mate ce u*est de coustumc que pauvres diabLes soicni 

si bien momtez + Pour tan4 Monsieur le diable, descender que 55 
je aye le roussin, et, si bien il ne me poric, vous, Maistre diable, 
me porterez, car j T aymc fort q’un diable tel m’cmporieJ 

Commtnl GymnasU soupplemmi tun if capi taint Tripet 
ft aulirts ge fu de Picrochole 

Chapitre xxxv 

Ccs motz entenduz, aulcuns d 3 emrc eubt cotnmencerent avoir 
fraycur et se seigrtoicnl dc tomes mains, pensans que ce Tcust 
un diable desguis^. Et quclq*un d T culx, nommd Bon Joan, 60 
capiiaiue dcs Franc Topins, lyra sea heurcs de sa bragueiie et 
cria assez haull: 'Agios ho Theos* Si tu es de Dieu, sy parle ! Sy tu 
cs dc FAultre, sy t’en va! 1 Et pas nc s’en alloit; ce que entendirent 
plusieurs de 3 a bande, et departoient de la compaignie, le tout 
no Lant et considerant Gymnaste. 

Four tarn feist scmblaut descendre de cheval, et, quand feut 
pendent du coust^ du montouer, fetet soupplcmcnE ic lour de 
Fcstriviere, son espec bastarde au coust£ f et, par dcssoubz passe* 
se Larina en Fair et se tint dcs deux piedz sus la scelic, le cul toum£ 
vers la teste du dieval. Pub dist: 'Mon cas va an reboursF 70 

Adoncq, en tel poinct qu'il atoit, feist la guambade sus un pied 
et, toumant k sencstre, ne faillit oncq de rettcontrer sa propre 
assiete sans cn ricn varicr Dom dbi Tripct: 

' Ha! nc feray pas ccstuy \h pour ceste heure, et pour cause. 
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— Bren! (dist Gymnuste) j‘ay failly; je voys defairc cestuy 75 

sault.’ , , 

Lots par grande force et agiliti Feist en toumant i dextre la 
gambade comme davant, Ce faict, mist ]e pmilce de la dextre 
sus 1’arcon dc la sccllc et leva tout lc corps cn 1’air, sc sous tenant 
tout lc corps sus le muscle et nerf dudict poulce, et ainsi se touma 8* 
troys foys. A la quatriesme, se renversam tout lc corps sans a 
rieri toucher, sc guinda entre les deux aumBes du cheval, soudant 
tout lc corps cn l’air sus le poulce de la sencstre, et cn cest cstat 
feist lc tour du moulinet; puis, frappant du plat de la main dextre 
sus le meillicu dc la sellc, se donna tel branle qu d se assist sus *5 
la crope, commc font les damoisdlcs. _ 

Ce faict, tout k I’aise passe la jambe droicte par sus la sellc, 
ct sc mist en estat dc chevauchcur sus la croppe- f 

‘Mats {dist II) miculx vault que je me mcite entre les arsons.' 
Adoticq, se appoyant sus les poulccs des deux mains k la crope 
davant soy, sc renversa eul sus teste cn i'atr ei se trouva entre 
les arsons en bon main lien; puis d’un soubresault leva tout e 
corps cn Tair, et ainsi sc tint piedz joinetz entre les arsons, et ia 
toumoya plus dc cent tours, les bras cstenduz en croix, et cnoit 
ee faisam h haulte voix: ‘j’enrage, diablcs, j ’ enrage, j enrage 195 
Tcnez moy, diables, tcnei moy, tcnczl' 

land is qdainst voJdgeoit, les marmufles en grand csbahtssc- 
ment disoient Tung a lWtre: ‘Par Is mer K! e’est un bum ou 
un diable ainsi deguisif. Ab host/ maligna, libera nos, Domme. hi 
fuyoient i la route, regardans darrierc soy commc un chien qm 100 

emporte un plumail. _ 

Lors Gymnastc, voyant son advantaigc, descend dc cheval, 
desguaigne son espec ct a grands coups ehargea sus les plus 
huppes, ct les ruoit a grands monecaubt, blcssea, navrez ct 
meurtriv., sans que nul luy resistast, pensans que ce fcust un d.abtc 105 
aflame tani par tes mcrveitlcux vohigemcns qu il avoir faict que 
par les propos que luy avoit tenu Tripet en ] appellant pm 
diable sinon que Tripet en traliison luy voulut fendre la ccrvelle 
dc son espdc Jansquenette; mais il estoit bien amic ct dc ccstuy 
coup ne sentit que lc ehargement, ct, soubdain sc tournant, no 
laneca un estoc volant audict Tripe 1, et, cc pendent que tec uy 
se couvroit cn hault, luy tailla d’un coup 1’estomac, le colon et 
la moytid du foye, dont tomba par ter re, et, tombant, rendu plus 
de quatre potties dc souppes, ct I'ame meslic parmy les souppes. 

Ce faict, Gymnastc sc retyte, considerant que les cas dc hazart ”5 
jamais nc fault poursuyvre jusques k leur pcriodc cl qu’il convicnt 
k tous chevaliers reverentement traicter leur bonne fortune, sans 
a molester ny geltainer, ct, montaru sus son cheval, luy donne 
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des esp^roiu, tyrant droict son chcmin vers La Vauguyon, et 
Prclinguand avecques luy. 


XV. PIERRE DE RONS ARB 

Edition: T. Laumnnier (SociftnS del TcXttt Franrn^ Modems* 1914-1928). 
(d) A ia/on taint Rzllme 1 

(Livrc itj Ode ix) 

O D^csse Bdlerie, 

Belle Decsse cherie 

De nos NimpheSj dom la V015 

Sonne ta gloirc hautaine 

Acorcbnte aa son des bois> 5 

Voire au bruit de t& fontaine, 

Et dc mes vers que tu ois. 

Tu cs la Nimphe ctemdle 
Pe ma tene paicrnclle, 

Pource 01 ce pr£ verdelct to 

Voi ton Prate qui t'orne 
D*un pedt chevreau dc laic 4 
A qui L'unc k Pan ire come 
Sortcnt du front nouvelcL 

Sus ton bord je me repose p 15 

Et 3 ft oisjf je compose 

Cache sous tea sanies vers 

Je ne s^ai quoi, qui ta glolre 

Envoira par Turn vers, 

Commandant ft la me moire 20 

Que tu vives par mes vers. 

Uardeur de la Camcule 
r I'oi 1 nc tes rives ne brulc, 

Telicmcni qu s en ton tes pars 

Ton ombre est epaisse k drue 33 

Aus pasterns venans des pares* 

A us beuls las de la chanic, 

Et au bestial epars. 

Ed, Laumonaer^ r T p. reproducing the t«t of the first edition (1550)- 
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Tu seras faite sans cesse 

Dcs Tontaines la prmcesse. 

3* 

Moi ^dcbrajit lc conduit 

Du rocher perse* qui darde 

Avcc un enroui bruit* 

I/cau de ta source jazardc 

Qui trepillante se suit. 

33 


(ft) Ode d Cassandre' 

Mignonne, allon voir si la rose 
Qui ce matin avoit declosc 
Sa robe de pourpre aw soteil, 

A point perdu, cette vesprie, 

Les plis de sa robe powrpr^e, 

£t son tcint au vostre pardl. 

Las, votes comme en peu d’espace, 
Mignonne, elic a dessus la place 
I-as, las. ses beautes laiste cheoir! 

O vraiment maratre Nature, 

Puis qu'une telle fleur nc dure 
Que du matin jusques au soir. 

Done, si vous me croi^s, mignonne: 
Tandis que voire age fleuronne 
En sa plus vote nouveau td, 

Cueilles, cticiltes votnc jeunesse: 
Comme k cctle fleur, la vtcillesse 
Fcra temir votre bcaute. 


XVI, MONTAIGNE: LES ESS A IS 


Edition: F, Sirowsti (Bordeaux, 1906).* 


Cicero 
a la mart. 


Livre l, Chapitre xx 

Que Philosopher e'est appundrt d movrir 

dit que Philosopher ce n'est autre chose que s’apresler 
C’est d’autant que I'estude St la contemplation retirent 

1 Ed, Laumomcr, v, p. 196, reproducing the teat of the first edition {hi 

‘ 4 ™The“i«l is that of the Killed ‘exeBiplalre do Bordeaux’, a copy of (he 
158a edition with corrections and addition* Ml Montaigne * own hand, flic 
latter are here primed in italics and Montaigne 1 spelling* have' been stnetly 
preserved (as in F. Sirowsti’s etBdoo), hot the punciuauon (including the uie 
of the apostrophe} has b«n regularised. 
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aucuncmcnt noslre amc hors de nous 1 & I'cmbcsongncnt i part 
du corps, qui est quelque aprcndssage & rcsscinblante de !a 
mart] on bien> c’csl que toute la sagesse & dbcours du monde5 
se resoul t en fin a ce point, de nous apprendre & ne eraindre point 
a mourir. De vray, on La raison sc mocque t on elk ne doi t viser 
qu’a nostro contentemcnq &, tout son trauaH tcndrc en somme 
i\ nous Tatrc bicn viure, & k nostrc aise fc commc diet la Saincte 
tsmlurtr Toutes Les opinions du monde en sont Jii, que U plaisir to 
est metre but^ quay qu’dles en prennent diuers moyens; autremcnl 
on tes chasserok d’arriuic; car qui escoutcroit celuy qui pour sa 
fin cstabLiroit nosire print tt mesnise? 

Les distant ions des seeks philosophiques, en cc cas f sont airholes. 

“ Trmseurramus solertisrimas nxigos” II y a plus d'opimatrcti et de 15 
pkottrU quil napartkni a urn si sdndc profession. Mats quelque 
personage qut I'home entrepraigne, il iom tow tours It rim pntmy, Quoi 
qu its dient, en la mrtu mesme k dernier but dt nostre uiset e'est h 
mhtpti. II me plait dt battre lexers oreilks de a mot qui leur tsi ri fort 
a contweuf* Et s'il signife quelque supreme plaisir et excessif conknte- 20 
mani) it est miens dtu a l T assistance de la uertu qxfa null autre assistance. 
Cetk utdupk p pour estre pirn gatllarde, turueuse, robuste* uinU f n'en est 
que plus serkusemmi uoluptucuse, Et lay demons doner k mm du ptmsir, 
plus famrabk, phis do us et nature!: non relay de la uigur; duquel nous 
I'auons dmometr Cett'autrc uolupte phis basse, ri rile mtrkoit ce beau 25 
nomj a demit estre en concmmce, non par privilege, le la treuue moins 
pure d'incommodiiez & de traverses que n*est la uertu. Outre que son 
goust est plus momtnlanety Jluide & ctiduque t e!l r a ses ueillces, ses hmes y 
sts trouaus, & la sueur, et k sang; & en outre particuHerement ses 
passions tmnchanles de tant de sorter f & a son costs xme saiiek si lourde 3* 
qu* elk equipolk a p&nitdce. Nous auons grand tort d f estimer que CCS 
incommoditez luy serumt d'egtritl&n et de condiment a sa douceur f come 
en nature le confrere se muffle par son confrere , et de dire , quand nous 
uemms a la uertu f que parities suites 5? dijflcultez F ambientj la rendit 
austere & inaccessible, la om p beau coup plus propremant qu'a la ualupte, 33 
rites annoblissent 1 esguisent* et fchamsent k ptaisir diuin et parfaict 
qu'elle nous moiene * Celuy la est certes him indigne de son acrrintancc^ 
qut c&ntrepoise son must a son fruit , et n r en conoit ny ks graces ny 1 *usage. 
Ceus qui nous uont instruisant que sa queste est scabreuse et taborieusc, sa 
iouissance agreabk f que nous disent its par /d t ri non qu'riU est tousiours 40 
desagreabk. Car quel tmien humain arrhm iamais a sa iouissance? Les 
plus parfnkts se sont bien rontanter d'y aspirer et de Papmher sans la 
posseder. Mats Us se trompmt: ueu que de tons les plaisirs que nous 
£onrssons f la pour suite mesme m est plaisante. V enlrrprinje se sent de h 
qunlite dr la chose quelle rtgarde, ear cksl une bone portion de Veffakt 45 
et consubstaniielk. L'hcur et lu beatitude qui trim! en la Uertu t ramplit 
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touies set apartenatves 3? ettunues iusques a la premiere entree et extreme 
bar rim. Or dts principals bitnfaicis de la uerta est le. mespris at la 
mart, moiert qut foumit metre uie d’ttne molle tranquillity, nous en done 
le gaust pur ft amiable, sans qtti tout*autre uolupte est esteint*. _ IP 

Voyla pourquoy toutes les regies se rencontrent & conuienncnt 
a cet article. Et bien qu’eUra nous conduisent aussi toutes d'vn 
commun accord i mespriscr la doulcur, la pauureti, & auircs 
aeddens a quoy la vie humainc rat subiccte, ce n’est pas d vn ^ 
pared soing, tint par cc que era aecidens ne sont pas dc idle 55 
necessity (la pluspart dra homines passent leur vie sans gouster 
de la pauurcid, & teb encore sans sentiment de douleur St dc 
maladie, coniine Xcnophilus le Musicien, qui vescut cent & sis 
ans dVnc entierc sami) qu’aussi d’autant qu’au pis allcr la mort 
peut meitre fin, quand il nous plaira, St. coupper broche a toils t*> 
a litres, incortuemcnis. Mais quant it la mort, die est incuita i e, 

Omnes eodem cogimur,omnium 
Versa tur vma, senui ocius 

Sors eadturt k nos in atcr- 

Nutp txiliuni imposittira cyrah^ # €5 

Et par consequent* si die nous faict peur* c T est vn subiect enn- 
tinud dc tounnent, & qui nc se peut aucunement soulagcr. 

// nW lieu d'ou elk ne nous tiieign *; nous pouuons Umm*r sans ewe to 
test* fa & h erne ffi pats suspect: “qu* quasi saxum Tantdo smfief 

impendit”. Nos pariemens rernioyemsouumt executcr lescnmmc n* 10 

au lieu oh 1c crime est commit durant le chemin, promenez les 
par des belles maisems* faictes leur tarn de bonne chere quil 

vou, plaira, ^ sleul* dap« 

DuJcem elaborabunt saporem, 75 

Non auiufti cythaj^que cantus 
Somnmn reducentp 

pensea vous qu’ils s’en puissent resbiiir, & que la finale intention 
de leur voyage^ leur csiant ordinairement dcunnt les ycujE^ iu 
leur ait alter*; k alTadi le goust a touts ccs coinmoditeK. 

Audit iter* numeritquc dies* aj>ad6que viarum 
Mctitur vium* torqurtur pate futura* 

Lc but de nostre earrierc c'rat la morl, c’rat I’obioct nccrasaire 
de nostre visde: si die nous efirnye, commc est d possible d allcr 
vn pas auant, sans fiebure? Lc remede du vulgaire c est dc n y a 5 
penser pas. Mab de quelle hruiale stupiditd luy peut vcmr vn n 
grottier aueuglement? II luy faut faire brider Paate par la queue, 
Q^ui capitc ipse mo imliluil vestigia retro. 
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Ce n T est pas de merudBe s 5 il cst si souucnt prk au piege. On 
faict pcur k nos gens* sculcmcnt de nommcr Ci mort, Sc la plus- 90 
part s s en seignent, comme du nom du diable. Et par-cc qu 5 il 
s a en faict mention aux icstametis, ne vqus attends pas qu'ils y 
met tent la main* que le medecin ne leur ait donne Pextreme 
sentence- & Bleu s^ait lors f entrc la douJeur Sc la frayeur, de 
quel bon iugcment ils vous le patissent. 95 

Farce que cette syllabe frappoit trop rudcment Leurs oreilles* 

&l que cettc voix leur scmbloit malencontreuse ? les Romains 
auoyent apns de pamollir on de Testendre en pcrifrazes. Au Lieu 
de dire: il eat mart; il a cesse de viurc, discntdls, 11 a vcseu, 
Pourucu que ce soit vie, soh die pass^e, ils se MMotmi. Nous en *» 
auons cmpfunt^ nostre feu Maistrolehan. 


XVII- MO LI £ RE: LE MISANTHROPE 


Edition: Paris, 1G74 (Denys Thierry et Claude Barbifi}. 1 11 
Act ll f Scene i 
Aeceste 

Madame, voulez-vous que je vous park net? 

De vos fa^ons d'agir je suis mal sat is fait: 

ContrYlles, dans mqn Occur, trop de Bile s’assemble, 

Et je sens qu'il Eaudra que nous rompions ensemble. 

Oily* je vous trornperois dc parlcr autrcmcnt, 5 

Tost ou tard nous romprons, indubitablcmcnt; 

Et jc vqus promctLrois milk foEs le coniraire, 

Que jc ne scrois pas en pouvoir de k faire. 

Ceuhene 

C'est pour me quercllcr done b ce que je voy, 

Que vous avez voulu me ramcner chez moy ? to 

1 The only duuvga we have ua.de consul in (hr expansion of 4 in r,n (13, 37* 
G 3). * t0 m ( 5 »)i fl to on [I3p 17, 32, m, 37), S to om ^43,, 53): cf h § 167. 

The 1667 edition (Fieri*, Jean Riboy) U IttS carefully printed (misprints: 
lB and Bo itr] 23 Arme; 54 vojuz't and perhaps 02 HftmisI] differ). It ihowa 
a much more sparing uk of j and r and of I he hyphen. The U*e of capitals 

11 tdAinkal, IbuE the comma id employed much more freely, Thfl box (J, S a etc J 
and the accent (acute or circumflex) are sometime! used merely lo economize 
ipace. The following are the duef orthographical variant!: 5 and 76 Ouy; 

12 turn; 1 7 find; 25 P**f*d*zi 27 crtndbl; 31 Mtrib; 38 40 45 

Prune* 47 Pfum; 30 r^u: 51 rWotr; Go muffrrt\ 61 osskfua; 64 fo\ && drift*; 
67 mfmtj 69 r'alrapt; 70 bmrjp\ 73 ffirtt* 84 Dmitri 
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Algeste 

Je nc qtierelie point; mats vostrc humeur, Madame, 

Ouvtc au premier venu trop d + accds dans Yotre Amc; 

Vous ave* trop d’Axnans, qu'on volt vous obseder, 

Et mon cteur de cela ne peut s’accommoder. 

CelimeKE 

Dcs Amans que je fab, me rendezvous coupabJc? 15 

Puis-je empesther les Genii de me trouver aimable? 

Et lor? que pour me voir, ils font de doux efforts, 

Dois-je prendre un Bfilton, pour les mettre dehors ? 

Aloeste 

Non, ce n’est pas, Madame, un Pas ton qu r U faut prendre, 
Main un Occur k letirs vtrux moiiis facile Sn mo ins tendre. do 
J e s^ai que vos Appas vous suivent en tous Lieux, 

Mats vostrc accueil retlcnt ecus qu^Etircnt vos ycii?.^, 

Et .sa douceur offerte a qui vous rend les Armes, 

Acheve sur Its Occurs FOuvrage de vos Gharmes. 

Lc trop riant Espoir que vous leur pr&entCE, 

Attache autour de vous leurs assiduite*; 

Et vostrc Complaisance, un pcti moins ^tendufi, 

De tant de Soupirans chasserod la Gohue. 

Mais p au moins, dites-moy, Madame, par quel Sort, 

Vostrc Gliiandre a Hicur de vous plaire si fort? 

Sur quel funds de Merite, & de Vertu sublime, 
Appuytz-vous* en lui, Fhonneur de vostrc Esiimc? 

Est-ce par TOngk long, qu T il porie au petit Doigt, 

Qu’il s p est acquis, die* vous, I’Estimc oil Fon le vnst? 

Vous cstcs-voiis re n due* nvec tout le beau Monde, 

Au m^rite Relaxant de sa Perruque blonde? 

Sont-ce ses grands Canons, qui vous le font aimer, 

L'amas de ses Rubans a^t-il s^eu vous charmer, 

Est-cc par les appas de sa vaste Reingrave, 

QjFil a gagmt vostrc Ame, en (aidant vdtre Esclave,. 4° 

Ou ga (a^on de rire K &l son ton dc Faucet, 

Qni-ils de vous toucher s§eu trouver le secret? 

Celtmene 

Quliijustement, de lui, vous prene* de 1 ombrajje [ 

Ne s^avezvous pas bien, pourquoi j c le manage f 
Et que dam mon Proems, ainsi qu il m a promis, 

II pent interfesser tout ce qu T iI a d 5 Amis. 
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Algeste 

Ferdez vest re Froces, Madame, avec Constance* 

Et ne menagez point un Rival qui mbfTcncc- 

Celimene 

Mais de tout P Uni vers, vous devenez jalous. 

Algeste 

(Jest que tout FUniveis esl bien reccu dc vous. 5 ° 

Celimexe 

C'est ce qui doit rasseolr vostre Ame efTarouch^e, 

Puis que ma Complaisance cst sur tons ipandiic: 

Et vous auriez plus lieu dc vous en oiTcnccr* 

Si vous me la voyicz sur un seul ramasscr. 

Algeste 

Mais ? moy f que vous blamez de trop de jalousie? 55 

Qu'ay-jc dc plus qu'cux terns* Madame, jc vous prie? 

Celihene 

Le bon-heur de sgavoir que vous estes alm£, 

Algeste 

Et quel lieu dc 1 c croire* k mon Coeur enfiami? 

Celucene 

Je pense qiTayam pris le soin de vous le dire, 

Un aveu dc la sorte a dequoy vous suffire. £* 

AiCEm 

Mais qui m^assurera que, dans le mesme instant* 

Vous rTcn disiez, peut-estre, aux autres lout autant? 

Celimene 

Ccrtcs* pour un Amant Ja Fleurettc cst mignonne, 

Et vous me traitez \k de gcntille Pcrsonne. 

H 6 bien, pour vous osier d’un scmblablc soucy, 65 

De tout te que j*ay dit, je me dedis icy: 

Et Hen ne s^auroit plus vous tromper* que vous-mesme; 
Soycz content. 

Algeste 

MotbleUp faut-il que je vous aime? 

Ah 1 que si de vos Mains je Halt rape mon Ceeur, 

Je btiuray le Ciel de ce rare Bon-licur! 
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Jc ne 1 c cclc pas, je fais lout mon possible 
A romprc de ce Occur Fattachement terrible; 

Mais mes plus grands efforts n T ant rien Tail jusquMcy, 
Et c^t pour mes Fechez qtie je vous aimc ainsi. 

Celimene 

II est vray, vostre ardeur cst pour moy sans seconds 
Alceste 

Ouy, je puis k-dessus ddfier tom le Monde, 

Mon amour ne se pent conecvoir, & jamais 
Person nc n s a^ Madame, atm£ commc je fais + 

Ceumene 

En effct, la M^thode en cst toute nouycllc, 

Car vous aimcz lcs Gens, pour leur fairc querelle; 

Ge ii s est qu’en Mots fatheux, qu ectale vostre ardeur, 
Ei Ton n’a veu jamais, un Amant si grondeur. 

Alceste 

Mais il ne deni qu'k vous, que son chagrin m passe; 
A tons nos Dfimralez, coupons chcmiti t de graec^ 
Parlons k Cocur ouvcrt t & voyora d 1 arrester.. 


XVIIL LA FONTAINE: FABLES 

Edition r Pam, i6?3 {Deny* Tbfcny et Claude Barbin). 

(a) La cigaie & fa Fcurny (i t i) 

La Cigaie ayant chantd 
Tout PEsti, 

Se trouva fort d^pourvufc 
Quand la bise Tut venue* 

Pas un scul petit morceau 
De rnouchc ou dc vennisseau. 

Elle alia crier famine 
Chez la Fourroy sa voisine; 

priant de luy prester 
Quclque grain pour subsisicr 
jusqu T i !a sabon nouvetie. 

Jc vous payray,. luy dit-cllci 

Avant POttsi, Toy d’anknal, 

Interest & principal. 

La Founuy n T est pas presteuse; 

Cksi lh son moindre d£&uL 
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Que faisiez-vous au temps chaud? 

Dii die a cettc emprunteuse, 

Null Si jour k tout venant 
jc chamois^ ne vous diplaisc. 

Vous ehantiez? j T cn suis fort aise. 

Et bleu, daises main tenant, 

(A) Le Loup & F Agneau (i, so) 

La raison du plus fort est toujours la meilkure. 
Nous rations montrer tout a Fheurc. 

Un Agneau se desaUeroit 
Dans It courant d p une ondc pure, 

Un Loup survient k jeun qui chcrchoit avanturc, 
Et que la faim cn ces licux attiroit. 

Qui tc rend si hardi de troubler mon breuvage? 

Dit cet animal pLein de rage: 

Tu seras chatii de ta icmerite. 

Sire, ripond F Agneau, que vostre Majcsti 
Nc sc metfe pits en colere; 

Mais plutost qifclle considere 
Que jc me vas dcsaltcrant 
Dans le courant, 

Plus de vingt pas au dessous d'cllc; 

Et que par consequent en aueune fo^on 
Je tie puis troubler sa bokson* 

Tu la troubles, reprit cctte bcsie crucllc, 

Et jc s£ai que de moy tu midis Fan passe. 
Comment Faurois-je Fait si je n'estois pas t\6? 
Reprit Y Agneau, je tete encore ma mere. 

Si ce n f est toy! dest done ton frere: 
je n + en ay point. C'est done quelqu'un des tiens 
Car vous nt mYpargncz gudes, 

Vous, vos bergers, & vos chiens. 

On me Ta dit; i! faut que je me vange. 

La-dessus au fond des forests 
Le Loup Fcmportc^ $: puis le mange, 

Sam autre Forme de precis. 
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H* Grandgent. An Introduction to Vulgar Latin, Boston, 1907 ■ 
Bol'aceez, Elfaots df lingnutiqui romone. Kiris, ig-IO^ 3rd cd. 1930. 


ScnwAN-BEintENiv Gjamrnalik dii Attfran^osiscJurir LripziR. i^tli rd. 1925^ 
French translation by O. Bloch 1 GrairPTMOif dt l (mnfji Jranfai j« 
Leipzig* 41b ecL 1932. T 

J. Anolax>£+ Gromtntnn JUmtntmtd* Pmcienfinfins* Paris* 19to. 

K- VON- Ettkate a, V&rtragi w Charakteristik dts Altftan&risdm. Fri¬ 
bourg, 1910. 

D. A. Baton. Manuel d*<meitn franfais. London* t§3$< 

A. Daelmesteter cl A. HatZFELO, Li stiztimt sUdr tn Frame. TnhUmi 
de la littJratort *t de b langm f suivi if n&ttaux items, FarU, 1S7S; 

13th cd. 19120, . * VT „ , A , 

Ch.-L, Liyet. La g/ammaire fr^aise ti hs grammtnms nu AVU sum. 


Paris* lESjtj. 

E. Larch, 'l>ic frwnzfcudic SpracKe Im 19, und ao + Jahrhuadert', in 
Jfmtphiktogueht Mtmatisthrift* hpp- 99 ~t*h A]:il> s^aicl>% 

E, RiofTER. * Dcr Entwiddung^vcg dcs neucstcn Franzostsdien * m 

ffmigt Arthiv, clvui, pp. 60-83, 332-42, 

G. Ronm. Valksspradtlkh Einfl&ue im modimm Franz&suth* 1928. 

D. MoitHBT* Jiistoifi de la dttrUfranfaist* Paris* * 3 * 9 * 


H. Suchiilr. 4 Die Cranzdsiacbc und provenzaffaebe Spradie und dire 
Mumlartcn\ in Gruber's GrW&us, I, PP- 7! 2-84°. French inani¬ 
tion by P P Monet (Paris* 1891)* 

H. More. sprachlkhen Gliederntg FtanhtuiU- Berlin, 19*1 > 

A. Dauzat. Les Patois > Paris, 1927, (Conttlp* * uscfnl bibliography,) 
Lp SaixLan. L*argt 4 anew (1455-1^50)- Parb* 1907+ 

—- Lts sources dt Pargai ancim, 2 vol*. Paris, 1913. 

A. Dauzat. Let Argots. Paris, 1929. {Cowains a useful bibliography. ,1 
— L’argot de ta guerre. Paris, igt 8 ; slid ftl. 1919* 

J. Lacasacjne, L*argot da'miiitu'. Paris, 1939, , 

G. OouoENHEm. La longue popdairt dans U premia qmrt du AiAs tilde. 


Parbp 1929* 

L. Sain t an r Li langagt pvrisun an A 7 AV stitlt* Pajis, 1920. 

H, Bauche. Le toning* fropul&tH- jijrmfAu 

tel qu'on le parte dew le pe»pL de Parts. Paria, 1920- Nw «d. ijPT- 
L E. lUvffir.R and J. Mams. A Glosses? ofColioqmat and Popular Prendu 

London, 1929. 
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Bail ft in du par Ur frartfau au Canada* Quebec* 1902 ft 
Gita lain da parltr fran^ais au Canada, pupae i par la Sxiltf da parler fran^ais 
au Canada. Quebec, 1930. 

Ap Rivard el S. A, Lortie. Ifmgmt ei tc porter da Canadians frati£ais r 
Quebcc-Paris, 1903H 

A. Rivard, La dialetto dans it paritr franra^modien. Quebec* 1907, 

J Geodes ei A. Rivard. B&tiographit da porter ftan;ais an Canada r 
Quebcc-Paris* 1906, 

N + -E. Dionne* Lt parler pcptdaire des Cmadims/rartfais, Quebec* 1909- 


J, VjSINC. Etude Jiff it diakcU ortgia-narmand du Xfh J Hilt, Upsala* 1882, 

- Angto-N&rmem Language and Liter at art. Oxford, 1923. [Contains an 

excellent bibliography*) 

L. E. Mender. The Anglo-Norman DiatecL New York* 1904, 

Fk J. Tanquerey, L*£iviutwn du vtrhf en angfo-franfais. Paris* 1915. 

M, K, Pope, £iudt sttr la longue de hr hi Angler. Paris* 1903, 

CHAPTER II 

H< Paul. Prin&pUn drr SprachgexhidiU* Halle* 5th ed. 1920. 

F, mi Saueslirz. Cams de linguisiique ginhak, Paris* and cd, 1922. 

A. Meillet, Lingmstique histariqut n tm&uisiiqu* gtofrd** Paris, 2nd rd, 
1926. 

Vendhyzs. Le tangage. Paris* 1921. 

O. Jeht*R 3 Ej*, Language ■„ Us Nature ± DtPthpmmi and Origin. London* 1922. 
A. H. Gar^ln^k- 1 he i hetny of Speech and Language* Oxford, 1932. 

A* Dauzat. La Vie du ftwgage* Paris, 3rd cd, 1922, 

—— Ld PhihsQphie du tangage. Paris, 6th ed H 1929. 

F l Brunei . La pmsle ei la langur* Paris, 2 nd cd ». 1927. 

H. Delacroix, Lt fmgagt H la pens**. Pam* 1924. 

Gif. Bally. Li fangagt et fa tie* Paris, 1926. 

" - Linguistique general* H lingotstique Jrartfaist. Paris* 1932. 

M„ Bar TO Li, Introdugtemi alia imtmgmstUa. Geneva, 1925, 

O. Belrto^i-M ,■ Bar to li. d$T*viaria di tuolinguisfiea. Modcns, 1923.. 


CHAPTER III 

A. C.Juret. Alanaef de phm/tiquf laline. Paris* 1921. 

- Laphonitiqw btbu (abridged), Sfrasburg, 1929, 

M, Niedermahn. Hiltarisck Uutkhre d*s Laleimschen. Heidelberg, 2nd ed. 
1931, French translation: /Wrij dt phoniiiqut historim* du fatin. 
Paris* and ed T 1931. 

H. Siwhule. Lis tallies iordquti du mmxfimgms. Paris* 1906. {Translated 
from the German by C. Guerlin ue Guer.) 

H. K. Bkhtkuh cl V. G. Staxkey. Tables synoptics * Phoaolctu eft 
I aneten franfais* Oxford, 1908, 
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E, BqurciE/- t Pvidi hLsimique it ph&klique franptist- Paris ? 7th cd, 1930 
Ch. Thurjdt. fit in ^ronanifui/iw dtp ms it tatmtentemenl du XVIt 

siidt , fcj timfrigTmga dts gtammmntm* 2 vob. Paris* 1881 - 3 * 

Th. P »>wpt. Lfj Origw-y cfe /a ^rmoHriaticwi madrmt i:\ui\ks an XVUt did*. 

Pari** igu. 

E. Herzog. SprachUhrt des Ntufrmzdsistkrn* I. TeU: EMtitmg* 

LataUkrt. Hddelberg, 1913- 

G. Rydberg. £ut GesthkhU its fianzasischen f, Upsala, 1896-1907. 

KLr, NyrOR. Afaftud phone iiqve dufian^ais partis Paris^ 4th cd. (translated 

by E. Phh_lpgt) 1934. 

M, GRAMyosT. TraiU pratique dt pranantialion frangaist* Panjj 6th ed- 

1938* 

H. Langlade. La liaison dam tefrwifau. Paris, 1928. 

H. Kllygiiardt and M de Fourmestraux, French Intonation Exercises* 
Cambridge, 1933. (Translated from the German and adapted by 
M. L. Barker.) 

H r Michaelis ct P- PabsY. fiktiarmaire phan/liqut de in longue franfow* 
Hanover, 2nd ed. 1924+ _ 

A, Barbeau el E- Robhe, fiktiormaire phoniiiqw dt u langue fran^aist, 
Stockholm* 1930. 


CHAPTER IV 

Ch. Beauueux. Histoire dt Parlkgrapht fran^aist* VoL i, Fcrmnhvn de 
Pcrthographe, Vol. n* La mtml r tt marts signes auxiliaim. Paris, 

19 * 7 * , 

F. Bruwqt. La riformt dt Pm-ihagraphe, Parts* 1905. 

FI. Senslne. La panctmtim fnfran$ais r Paris, t93°- 


CHAPTER V 

A . Erwout. Af&rphologie kistoriqtit du lalin - Paris, 3fld td T 1 9 ^ 7 1 
P. Foucmt. U Verk fimpm* £tudc marpholagique* Strasbmg, 1931. 

J, CiluGron. U failliit dt I'UymoIagit pbnJii^ (Etude ™t la 

rf« mi«). Ncuvevillr, 1919. Cf. L. CiAdat in Root dt PhMtgv 

/ranfaitt, xxxiv (192s), pp. i-a 1* 

A. c, JuRET. dt la tyuiaxe latint. Strasburg, 1 giO. 

F. STOI.Z und J. H, ScHWALz. i^aleiniizht Crammatde. Munich, 5th cd. 

P. B(m,v<s ct G- MarlSET. BibltOgrspMt dt la syntax fimfaiu. Lyons- 

Faria, 1908. _ , . * 

L. Fquu-T, Pttik syntax* dt Pannenfran^ais. Paris, 3 ™ 193 °- 

E. Huouet. &tvd* sut la syntax* dt Rahdais, Pans ,1894- 
A. Haas*. Fraught Syntu dti XVII. 3^kmdtrl S . Oppeln-Lcip^, 
.das, French translation by Mile Ob^rt: Syntax* du M U 

tittle . Paris, tBgB. 

2&-2 
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K. Sxetofrs e>e Vogel, Synfaxt hisiwiftt* dufrangaii. Groningen* 2nd ed- 
1926, 

C. de Boer, Kssais df syntax#JraitpiL&e modtnti* Gronin geo-Parij, 1953+ 

J r DamOURETTE Ct E, INCHON. DiJ mail d /□ pgjudf. Ess it i iU gtammnsTe de 
k longue fnmgaise. 3 vok- Paris, 1930-2, 

K. E™w£R, -Jur Thidrit der onatyfisehen Syntax de$ Fwnz&iisrhen. Vienna, 

1929- 

- Anedytixkt Syntax der franztimthen Sproehe, mil beianderer Brrtid- 

jk Mgmgdes Altfrontfmchen. Halle, 1930 ff- (To be complete in about 
icn parts; eight parts have appeared to date-) 

E. Lercji. Historutht frm^^mche Syntax, Leipzig, 1935 ff, [To be com¬ 
plete in four volumes; the first two have appeared,] 

A. Tobler. Vermischtf Beitrdge rur fronzosudhtn Gtammatik. Ldptig, 
Rdhc i~iti p 2nd ed. 1902-8;Reihe rv, 1908; Rcihev* 1912 (pp. 1 -29}. 

E. Richter. <rrr Entwitklung der f^trumisehen Wartitdiung am dor 
lafttRLschen. Vienna* 1903, 

- "Grtiridlitilcn de .r WortsteHungs 1 chre\ in Zjxtstkrift jEt torn. PhiL 

xt, pp, 9-61, xuh pp. 703-21* 

A, Bukkenbero. L'ordrt des moU mfimfais modems 1, Copenhagen, 1928. 

H. Frel La gramm&he dtsfauus. Paris* 1929. 


CHAPTER VI 

H. Bergkr. Du LthniL&rU r in derfrajupsisehm Sprathe alteiter £<{{, Leipzig, 
1899. 

G. Paris, * Us plus lindens mots d’empnint’, in Journaldee Savants, 1900, 
pp. 294-307 p 356-75; reprinted in Gaston Paris: AManges Linguistiques, 
p.p. Mario Roques, pp. 315-53. Paris* 1909. 

W. Hauprich* 1 Der Eittftutt de j Chfhtentums at tf den /ranjftrtoji Warlsehal^.. 
Bonn, 1930. 

I h. Cuuses, Die gricdiisdira Worter tm Franzdsischen \ t in R&manischt 

Fmuhungeny XV [1904), pp, 774-885, 

G< Dotttn. La langue gaidv ise . Paris* 1920, 

R* TtfllRKE¥S£M. Keltorortuwuehes, Haile, 1884. 

E. Mackzl. Die germmischen Element* in der/ran^suehen und provenzafisdsen 
SpraeJu. HcUbronot 1887. 

E. GAH]Ji&c:KHO. + GermaiiiKha £m FranzosUchen** in FisUdnifl der 
jVhJI tonalbibtiothek in [Vien (1928), pp, $35-49, 

D, Behreni. Obff dtuiicha Spteehgut im Framfididun (Gieaseoer Bcitiaae 

ZlisaUJtbeft t)* GtCSaCn, 1924, 

- Obtt tnglistha SpnuAgut im Frai&suthtn (Gicsaener Bci(ra«e, Zusali- 

heft iv). Giessen, 1537. ^ 

E. BojfAiri. DUliomam dtjmob/pgm it histm<pu da wglitiimu. Paris. 

[92O. 


P. Barries, English Influence on the French Vofa&ttlarj. Oxford, Tgaj, Also 
in Medn* Lwgmgt Review, xvr (igarj.pp. 138-49, 259^4- and 
Medtm Lenguitgti, iv [1923), pp, 139-46, 175 ff. 


in 
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M. Kuttxer. * Angiorctatiie am hcutisfcn Ympz&hchsiL'i In 
fur jrz . Sjfrr* rW Li/, xl,vii 1, pp. 346-85. 

Mr ScttEftER, Englisrhes Sprocket in dtrfirmzSsixhm Tog&pmxe der Gtgm- 
wart [Gicss^ner BcilrfisfCs Xi). Giessen, sg^n 
M, Valkhoff. Etude sut Us mots /fan fan d'origmr ndtftsndaist* Airacrtfoort, 
1931. 

B, H. W tSD, Lrs mote tiaHtns infradtrite mfianfms an ATJV sUdt. Deventer, 

1938. 

Q l Kohluaks. j Die italimisckm Lehmwrte in drt ntnfrmtzpsisehtn Sehiifl- 
spracht sfit dim 16, fahrhtmderi. Kid, 1901. 

W T F Seim idt t + Die spamsdicn fikmcate ini Franzdaisdien Worfcchatz 1 
{^eiteehriftfur ram* Phil. Bdhtffc uv). 191 4 > 

R, Rupptinv Dk spattisehen Lrhn- md FremdwdrUf in drr frtmzSsuchm 
Schnjhpraihe. Munich* 1915- 

A. LliRumETP-R. Dt la triation oetueUe dt mats nowraux dans fa tongue 
fi&fobt, Paris, 1877. 

- Traitj dr la formation drs mots compaste. Paris, 1874; and cd. 1894. 

- La vie des mote, Pans* 1886, 

M.BaiAL Eaai A sdmaruiqa *. Paris, t8&7; new ed. 190S. 

G. Esnault. ^imagination pofiulairi. Pam* 19^ 

F. Boiulot. 1 Lcj miUphorts fournics & la lan^uc franraisc par ] art 
Ulttairft’j in French Quarterly, ix (1927)1 PP- 2 45 “ 59 - 

-fl//wrtoir<! dts mitapborrs d mote fronfais tirti del nomt dr titles d dr pays 

Grangers. Paris, 1930. ^ 

L. Sain£ak. f U crffliion rn^taphorkiuc cn franpH cl cn romani Iv”" 

thrift fur rvm. Phil. EkSbcfte i and x). Hall* 1905-7* 

—— J>f indigenes dr l 9 dymofogUJtanfater^ 3 vols. Para, 1925-30^ 

B. Hatzfeld. Lritfadrn dtt vrrgltirhtTtden Brdruiungslithe- Munich, 

—— tJ&er Redrutimgsvcrsehirbung dutch Fonrudi n iff-rAit fit - \lunicl 1 , a 9'^4~ 

—- Gber die OBjektimffitng svbjtktiwr Brgrijfe im ^ lituljranz cw J hen « 
Munich, 1915+ 

F. Brunot. Lr% mote Unwins de Fhistovt- Paris* 1928. 

Ch. Balxy- Traiti dr stylteliqut franfaise. 2 vols. Heidelberg, 2nd ctL 
19*9-21* , 

J. GiLotnoN. Pathologit ft thfrapeutequr ierbal£S t l-iw- J ans* 1915 
—— Gtfn/alvgit dn mote qui disignmt PateUU^ Paris, 19a 8* 

—— Lis Etymologies des itymdugisbs et reties du prnple. Pads, * 9 a3 ' 

—- TJumrnniwgu linguisiique. Paris, 1923. Of* Mario Rogues, Biblw- 
graphit dts travawt dr J tries Gitlirron* Parisi 1930+ 


VV, Forrstf.r nnd H. Bmuhl Kristis 1 ra* Troyes^ Worlrrbuth v* seinrn 
simtiichm Wtrkt n. Hulk, 1914; = nd ^ ! 033 J 
G. Tilandeh,. Lrxiqur du Romm dr Renari. Goisboi^s I 9 2 4 i 
—— * GlaittiftJ lexuographiques. Lund, 1932. _ 

A. G + Ott. £tudr iur Us emdevrs m vuvxjranfois. Pan.5 s 1899. 

E. Huoitet. DUtumnairf da JCVIi sUcUi Parts. 1925 ^ 
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Lh Sain£an, La dt /teta/sij, -s vol*. Pari$ ? 1933-3. 

L* MumiRIO- Lexica dt Rojisard. Paris ( 1895. 

E. Voczam. i?/udt jnr la longue dt Montaigne. Paris* 1885. 

J. Gopfjn. £tudc Jiff la gmmnaire ft U eocabulairt dt Montaigne, LiMc* 

1927- 

G + Cayrou, Le fiaryais daidgut, Ltxiqut de la langm du Xl'IIt sikk. 
Ptoh v 1933. 

E. Huguet. Petit gfots&ri dt j tlassiqt&s Jrtwpiis du XVIIt siklt, Paris, 

3rd «L 1919. 

F, GoDEFRQYr Lextqut comport dt la longue dt ConuiUe tt dt b tongue du 

XVIft sikle tn gindrd. a vob- Paris* 1863. 

Ch^L. Livrt* Ltxiqut dt b longue dt Moliirt tompmit A Cell* des kfhmns 
dt son temps. 3 vtih. Pari*! 1895-7, 

P r Adam. La longue du due dt Saint-Simon. Paris, 1920, 

F, GoniNr LtJ Transformations dt la longue fron$aist pendant la dtux&mt 
moilit du XYTIIt slide ([740-1789)+ Pans, 1903, 

M. Frzy, Ltr tram/onruiiiemj du t vcobidmrtfran^ah i Vepoqut dt la Rftxdution 
(1789-1800), Pari^ 1925. 

M, Fuchs, Lexiqtu du * Journal des Goneourt \ Paris, 1912. 

K, GlASZA. Xt&togismus rnd Sprax-hgejufit im heutigtn Frani5suchen r Giessen 

1930, 


A- Loncngn. Les norm de lieu dt la Frame. Paris, 1920-9, 
A. Dal- t. at, Lts n<ms de litux. Paris T sod ed, 1928. 

—— Les rtsmj dt persormts. Parts s 3rd ed, 1928, 



Corrections and Additions to the 
SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


GENERAL 

NvftOP. Vol, ii, and ed. (revised by P. LauMHT), 11)45, 

Brunot, Hittoirt: Tomo i-x, and (by Or. Brvnzau) and part of 

kui. 1905-53- _ , e 

Haofor. Pridit 4th cd T (by Ch. Bruneau]* 

Mfyer-Lutbre, Vol. i t 5 th Cth 1934 + 

\v, VON War mu KG. £oobitum ft Structure de 1* langu* ftanfais** Bcme, 

4 th cd. im + . . T , ,. v 

M K. Popf, Lulin to Modem French with tsptaal emnderohon of 

Anglo-Norman. Manchester, 1934; TcptiM HEP; T 

Gn. Rruklacl Petite Histmre de la longue jranp*is*. Tome u Pa™* mb- 
R h -L. Wagner. Introdnelm. A U PariS ’ wpp**- 

mircf bibtiQgtopkiqn*. Para, 1955- 


Mlyfr-Luuke. 3rd ed. 1 933- 

W + von Waatdurg. Fascicules rorttprislng 


the tellers A-L, N-P have 


Thi nSJ'wU (now edited by S. C. Astok). VoL xv. (,354) 
appeared. 

Bloch et Wartburo. and edL (by W. von W a rib tup u 1950, 
Tobler-Lokmatzsgh. Fascicules comprising the letter* A-h nave 

appeared. 


E. LittrL Dieliomair* di la hngut fianfaht. 4 v ' oli - (l8%"73) and 
(1077)- RpP rint (ineorpornting SvppUm<*n, 19 ^- 
A. Dauzat. UtciKFjmzrirt ftymologique de la hngue frarqotft* » 
iqth ed. igs4- 




Dauzat. GhgrapMt* 3rd ed. 194B. 

AM: I'M 

A. Dauzat. *Ou en sont les atlas UnguLstiqlies de la L ranee ¥ in 

Frazil Afodtnt*! xxJl (l 954 )» PP r ^ l- 3 p 




4 o8 ADDITIONS TO BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PERIODICALS 

Add: 

Revue Bilge dt Philotogie ct d'Hiskd/e. finndlca, igas ff, 
Lt Francois M&dtme* Paris., 1933 fH 
Frttith Studies. Oxford, 1947 ff. 

Romance Phikkp, BerJccIcjr, 194.7 (C 

j 4 /drttwn LtFr^iAifortOTT* Glasgow, 1949 £T. 


CHAPTER t 
Bowusfltz. 4th od. (by J, Bouroez)* 1946. 

L Iordan: and J_ Ofifi, An Introduction to Romance Unguis iuj* London h 
J 937 * 

I*. R. Falheb. The Latin Language. London, 1955+ 


Axglade* 5th ed. 1934. 

Add: 

G. Got CEN^EiM. Crammairt d* In longue du XVk sikU . LyonParb, 1951, 
L, G. Hammer, T 7 w FrflwA London,. 1954, 


Add: 

M. K, Fora. Front Latin &t Modem French with especial cumidemtian qf 
Angto-Mormm. Manchester* 1934; reprint 193a. 


CHAPTER II 


F. SaussurEh 4th «L 1949, 
Meilijet. New ed. 1938. 
VBNDRY& und edr 1939, 
Gardiner. snd d T 1951+ 
Jespf.rsek. Reprint 1950. 

DaUEat. PAx^jg^Aw. 71b ed. 194S. 
Brunot. 3rd ed. 193&. 

Bai.lv. Ldflgagf. grded, 1932, 
Bally. Littgmfique m 3rd tad. 1930. 
Add: 


W. vent WARTBlBtO. ReobUmti el Method*! df la Imti, 
V.J. EntwstLe. Aipeetf of Language, London, 1353. 


Paris, 1946, 
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CHAPTER HI 

Bqltrciez. 8th ed. 1937- 
Gras£mont. loth td. 1941, 

Add: 

A, Martinet. + Phonology as Functional Phonetics' and 1 Lcs traits 
gcncrnux de la pEionoEogie du fran^ais h , in Pubtkatk m a/” /fti/o- 
lofM/ London* 1949. 

A, Martiwct. jScGirrtiflE^ da thtmgemmte pktmitiqutf* Berne, ms- 
IV FouchI. Phonftique historiqur dafraiqds* Introduction* Paris, 1953+ 

Pd Foucttk Traiti de Promndaiion franfaise. Paris, 1956. 

CHAPTER V 

Ektkutt, 3 rd ed. 1935. 

Sxevtms de Vogel. 3rd «L 
Damourette-Pioion. 7 vo!j + 1930-50* 

Lerch. 3 vob, 1935-34. 

Add: 

G. et R r Le Btdois. Syntax/ du fianfais modern*. Sts fondements kislvriquts 
et psychologisms. 2 vob. Ftora, 1935. 

CHAPTER VI 

Add: 

J. ftftuCii. Dn Etnjfuss dtr gmmtnischert Sptachtn tuif das Vulgar latdrK 
Heidelberg* 1913. 

F. Mac^eneie. Les relations de FAngUterre *1 dt la Franrt 4 * apt Is It wcabu- 
iaire. a vok 1939. _ 

Darmestetesi. Vit* igth ed. 1937. 

Br£al. 5th ed, 19aid 

Add: 

5 . UlUWJffl. The Principles of Stmaniks* Glasgow* 1951. 

5 . GllmaSn. Pr£ds dt simanliqm fran^aise. Berne, 195a. 

Jj Ork + H Wt and Sounds in English and French* Oxford* 1953. 

K r Gaxlllscheg. Franzashthc Btdtufiwgslehr*. Tubingen* 1951. 

M. ScatoB. Vit et mart des mats, Paris, 1947, 

J. Marouzeal'. PfSdt de sly(istiquefrajs(ai.fe* 3rd ed. 1950. 

Gh MatorA, La Method* tn lextcologir* Pam, 1 053 ^ 

Hvouet* 42 fascicules (A*M) have appeared. 

Add: 

A. Dai/eat, DkHtmnam Uyrmkgitpte des noms dt farnllt it prisms de 
France, Paris, 1951. 





Index Verborum 


{The numbers refer ro paragraphs. Old French form* are distinguished 
by a dagger.) 


S 44 * * 54 > 297 - 8 . 457-83 4 % 

179 

abbesse, 205, 527 
abeille, 5I7.59 1 
abtene, 194 
abois, 572 
abolir, 2% 
a border, 537 
aboutir, 390 
abrSget,. 102 
abricoc, 514, 51G, 523 
abiolu, 121 

absoudrej 554; indiCrpm. 316; pmt *&/, 
354 t 37 ° 

absurde, I 1 7 
abus h 497 
acajou, 516, 581 
a cause dr, 457 
aci=£lerateur t 529 
accent, 122 
accfci, 58 
acrrauE, 126 

accolade* 517 
accompUr, 361 1 365 
acCDmpliwmcntaj ^83 
accordcr, 534 
accoaiier, 515 

aecroTEre: /wje 367. C/. croltre 
accueillir, 534, Cf> cuclUir 
accusation, 497 
accuser, 579 
A ee qiie p 473* 481 
acJiarncr, 573 

achctcr: irufit. prts* 311 * M JvL 336 

achievement, t*i 

achevcr, 119, 573 

achdpper, 517 

facoiriEior, 47 

acurupEe, 535 

faCOrtlcfflcnt, 535 

a c 6[4 de, 464 

acqufrir. /Tit. 310; past tfrf. 353, 
357 p/^. 337 : *“*>» 3 s 4 i J^ c 

362. c/. querir 

acquit, 371 
aetif, 19E 


ar trice, 304 

acEtmire, 512 

adagio, 515,518 

adjecrif, 1 2 1 

adjudant, 516 

adjugor, 534, 535 

admirer, 102, 121, 579, 584. 

adman ester, 595 

admonition, 121 

fadrecte, 573 

adreae, 583 

advemr. E 2 X 

adverbe, 121 

adverse, 121 

advent! £, 12 E 

afhubSir, 269, 384 

affaire,. 194* 57B 

atfalerj 511 

affectation* t S3 

a fleeter* 1 32 * 574, 584 

fafforir* 393 

afliquot, 517 

■ifinur, 587 

aflliger, 289* 364 

a/Tubler, 41 

affiit, 572 

afm que, 473 

Age, 53 ? 55 ? 

agglomeration, 498 
agioUige, 525 
agioieur, 525 
mt> 2B9 
agneau, 171,591 
aide, 202 

aider, gfkr; prts. part, 516 ; iWfr. pr*i« 
3 M 

alcul, j Bf|, 586 

55 ? l 9 l 
aiguayer, 517 
ailo, 165 
allleursj. 442 

aimer,, 29* 591; we£t.prti, 96, ioa + 308, 
310; /.OJl 335; 

ftiftti, 44^ t 4 60 . 471 . 475 
tarn*, 458, 4G7 
fnini qut, 471 
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air, 576 
a^iAent, 447 
alanibLc, 514 
alarm?, 5^5 
nlbatros* 12 7, 514 
album, 171 
atcbimlc, 514 
rtkOfll, 514 
alc&vep, 516 
505 

alcrte, 515 
aJnaji» 518 
alguazlt, 516 
575 

aUfgoric, 496 
allemand p 523 

alter: 321; /*#■ ^ p ’ 

jfrfttr 333 - 6 ; 32B 

alter (iVn), 364, 533 
alien, 506 
illume^ 45, 334 
alorip 443 
alnrs que, 471 
aEouette + 503, 535 
alpaca, 316* 518 
amadou* 517 
aonalgamc, 514 

amaaiEp gio> 54a, JNkJtm* M 2 

aaarrcr, 507 

iunaj, 5'jfl, 548, 585 

ambassadrice, 306 

fambei, 319 

ambrr, 314 

ifttf, roa, 431,501 

amer, ioa* 136 

amfricai'iiaer* 534 

amf rtuinr, 30 

amitKiyate h 496 

ameulcr k 57a 

amkabk, 393 

amte, 48, Ida, aoS 

amitit, 549 

& moins que, 47^ 

Atnoiiip 325. 465 
amorce, 57®, 577 
amour, 2QI, 51? 
amournu, 586 
amour-propre, 539 
amuwfncnt, 5&4 
an, 45 , ioff s 181 
an^rammr t 502 
dnana.% 516 

analomirp 497 
fiUcdlc, 103 


andiTt 163 
imfien, 3I&* 495 -& 
fafl^oii que, 47 1 
anew, loo, ^ 

■fandujp aE9 

&ue, ioff s M 5 

aneanlir, ago 

flue *ak (jtfi de l p }, 5» 

anesse, S05 

ange, 28, 496, 500, 501# 5 °^ 
angtloc* 527 
anglais, 72 

angoisse, 45+ 93 p i(k1 * 57 “ 
animal, 70. 137, iGi, ** 4 p 
annfce, 525 
annliAkrep 539 
annuel, 25 
antarelique* 12a 
ant^nuptialp 536 
antkhambre, 315, 53 “ 
ajiti-rtfpublicain, 536 
ififrijA5*roa 
aperccvoir, 36, 364 
aptel, 5 i 7 

apttre, 495, 5 01 . 

appwaltre, 384. Cf, paraitre 

apparnirp 39a 
appartement* 513 
appaj r 577, 593 

appal, 57a - 

appeter: <69, 311 ,_A 

applaudir h 2B9 
appoLnleuTp 593 

appotter* 535 

Apprcndre h g& 3 a ^ 
ftpprochcrp [ 02 , 3B4 
appui h 53 e i 5#4 
appuyer T 10 a; tndre./rri. 31 a 

flpitr, 1 off 
ipremetu, 6l 
aprfci, 5fS, 299p 4^4 
nprtf'luidJi 196, 201 
apr& que, 47 1 
aquarelle, I?!* 5 l 5 
araigo^, 55+ 54^ 
arbatete* 539 
arborer, 515 
arbre, 193 
arbrlwau, 3d 
are p 531 
arcade, 515 

art-bouianl, 1 iB 

axceaup 531 

air^n^idj 54 Ei 
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flfdsevftcli^ 525 
arc III-bon, 53^ 
architrave, 515 
ar^on, 93 

f arddr: pail dij. 35s; fait pari. 366 

afdot&fp 58 s 

arctiSp 552, 571, 575 

axgm f P 47 j 9 *. *&S 

argeoiin, 556 

****!, 517 

ngumst^ 496 
amt, 102 
smiiniccr 199 
armoirr, 195, 969 
**P*@*. 5 " a 

arpent, 503 
arracher, 534 
arreter, 383s pvt dtf r 342 
arritre p .442 
arriver, 571 
arro«T, 56 
arsenal, i2G p 514-15 
art f 200 

aruHccp 5&5 

ardlkritp 565 
artisan, 515! 367 
asbestc, 117 

fasenndre z past part 362 
a scuta fin que, 473 
“P“*. 577 

biperge, 36 

assailtir: zndk* prri, 315, 317;/^. 338 

assassin, 346 

assassinai, 539 

assembly 584 

ikdK* 5*>5 

avscoir, pm. pmi. 302: indie, prei. 33 a; 

ptotJrf. 352-3,357:/^- 337- QT-scoir 
moc 7 ., to®, 442, 445 
amidu, 577 
DiuEtte, 577 
Oiriltcrp 289, 382 
ajnommoir. 526 
asocnpEian, 106 
aih6c, 502 
atlas, 126 
f atout, 484 
a ifawTVf 462 
airodl^ 497 
auaqutf'ft 378 

ntldndn; put dr,. 352, 354 
a ttendii que, 472 
AlEijrail, 527 
a! traction, 583 


au, 139 
a u bade, 517 
aubc, 54s 
aub^pirte p 539 
aubergep 505 
aubin, 510 
aueun, 275, 451 1 456 
aucuneineiH, 452 u. 
nu^lrssdus, 445 
Audience, 584 

auj ourd Hu L h 68. Cf. hui 

an moyen de, 457 

aune - aJdcx p , EEg h 102+ 168 

aune *d 3 * p 50$ 

nus&i, 442* 488 

aim] longtcmpei que, 471 

BUELEOE q Lie, 471 

austtre, 5@4 
autborwCp 207 
autodaft, 516 

auEdtnciep 201 
automobile, 199 
autre, 6* s i6B p 222 p 274 
autrice, 207 
munii, 274 
aval, 225 

avalanche, 503, 517 

avancer fj") p 384 

» 99 . 4 &, 4 g 5 . 334 
avant-coumir, 533 
■vAjit-dcrtucTp 533 
avanl-hicr, 115 
avant que p 299, 471 
nv&ricieux, 497, 595 
avetp i02p 255 d„ 457, 458, 465 
av^nomentp 535 
avenir p 121 
f AVemers, 58c1 
aversion, tat 
avtuglcr, 389 

ttviaecp 384 
avocat, 17, i2i p 169 
avc^tc, 207 
avoine, 19 

nvoii-p 48,392; pm. pul. 302; indie, fau, 
24 p ■«, 3=! 1L 42, 103. 

S 5 P* 35 *p 355 > 357;>b 337; jwS/t, 
323, S25p 32G; imp/, 380; pm/MP, 
329; post fart. 363* 3G7 
avril, 139 

aitirp 514 

Lribard, 508 
bac p 507 
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bat belief, 5 a6 . 5127, 
fbicun. 506 
l>id J "iLid h 517 
badin, 317. 5&4 
btpi 5*5 
bal a 185 
balaij, 3$ 
balance h ^4 
bal 3 iw;aire T 536 
baleen* &a5p 5»5 
baldnc, ^07 
ballade, g,i 7 p 5®3 
balbulp 51^ 
balle, 305 
bdkr, 515 
balaan, 513 
bnnlbou, 316 
baft, 506 
banal, 339 
bimiilJli p 57^ 
banane, 516 
banc, 303 
bands, 505 
bandit, 513 
bannir. 306 
banquc, 515 
banq Lirfolitfi $15 
banquet, 515 
banquette, 317 
baxagomn, 504 
barbacane, 514 
barbe, 5519 
b&rbuuilkr, 384 
barbrniquet, 317 
bajil, 129 

baron, 47, 179, idvutm* 203 

baroque, 5*7 

bu, 35, 130, s6S p igt 

W-bteu, an7 

baKp 55 

ba&se-cour, 339 

baatide* 317 

butDte, 317 

billion, 515 
baiaUkjn* 515 
bateau, 507 

bliftnen-t* 546, 34S, 5*4 
bailr, 305 

bauement, 535 


baltcrir. 548 „ , t 

hattrr; tmtfr- 3*^i ^ ® - 


buiirtkr, 5S4 
beau. 45, 71 h Cf ^» t08 - 

htaUttjit* 52U 


bcauE*, ?! 

b«, 303 

bodeau, 306 
beffroi, 307 
b^gaycr, 324 
biiaedre, 511 

bekfp 34 
bcl oprit, 57& 
helEtrcp 6o, 50$ 
bcne[, 369, 5 1 7 

b^nir. 29O-1 ;/«*. 33® i P 13 * 1 ^ Jr 

benolt, 369, 3*7 

ttfquillr, 5*6 

bercailp 517 

btfret, 517 

berline, 325 

bertdek, 504 

b«ant P 5M 

bciecneut, 446 

bttix, 59 
bcurre, 50a 
txS'ue, 533 
bibliothtquc. 567 
blcoque, 556 
bicycle, 513 
bidet, 559 

bien p 4^ T 3» flI ^543 

bienfaitcur, 133 
been quc t 474 
hiem^anl, 30a 
bienveiilauEp 30a 

hiere + be*rV 5 * 9 * 5 * a 
bitre 'bier". 508 
biftect. 


bigoEj 511> 

bijou. 504 
bijouterie* 537 
brouEjer, 5 a ^ 
baton, 5*5 


Kte, J49 

billet dou*, 57 ® 


binocle, 59a 
faualnil, 500. 335 
btocuit* 535 
bise, 508 
bivouac, 311 
biiatre, 5®7 
btockbouler* 5 *° 
blague, 511 

btonc. cm, T 5 <> 5 . 58 * 
bUnchiisagf, 5 a 5 + 53 * 
bknchbaeUKs 204 
blende, 5 11 
bleMcr* 5*^ 


369 
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blcaure, 536 
bleu, 506. 581 
bkuAtic, 69 
blinder, 5 s E 
bEoctiSj, 518, 520 
fblcHp 581 
blond, 581 
biondin r 573 
bocagc. 51? 
bock p 511 
bcfiitfp 46, 181 > 185 
boh^ftUen, 546 

bo[re p 1193; pr* 5 ‘ parL 301; indie, pfii. 

64* 30^-8.310. 3<4 h 31611^/331; 

pmi dff. 352, 355,357 :M 335, 3371 

j ubjv.prrs. 32a, 324; impp, 327-8 ;past 

pari. 363, 3G7 
boitCp 371 

bcite aux kttro, 540 
bokh£vuiii£» 529 
bolch^vutc, 529 

boa, 50 ? 79. 10*1 t8?P 191 p arB* 

542;/^- 29, 78, so* 
bonhtuTp 23. 198. heur 
bonnrmeni; 447 
bonneEp 347 
bortt£, 527 
bard,. 50S 
bandeaux, 547 
bordchb, 525 
borne* 503 
bcrtquelp 515 
boiler, 3B9 
bou.rbe r 571, 591 
boucH^c. 525 
boueftc. 504 
boueti*. 525 
bouillabaisse! 517 

boinllkf, 291: Wfftf- pres. 315-18:/wJ. 

338; , 325 

boutr, 553 

boulevard. 561 508* 587 

boultnc, 507^ 510 
hauling rin, 5«2j 5i8 P 593 
bouquEn* 508 
bOUHfp 131, 171-559 
bourgeois 536, 558 
bourgmeatre. n8, 509, 520 
Bourgogne, 102 
bnurrique, 517 
famiHole, 515 
bouEcr. so8> 593 
boUEi-CtUr. 50a 
bouton, 45T, 506 


boumuil, 528 
boyaudief F 52G 
bracheE, 505 
braeonjruefp 505 
braie, 503 
braise, 505 
hranrhe. 571 
brandevin, 511 
brandtr, 290 
braqufip 505 
bras. 502 
bravadc, 330 
brave, aifl, 584 
bravourc N 518 
tabu, 193 
brcdouiUc. 572 
bredouillcr. 524 
bttfp lOtj/m, 189 
brelan, 525 
breuvage, 41, 64 
brick, 51a 
briovement. 447 
brig. 51a 
brigade. 515 
brigand, 515 
brigue. 5rs 
brio, 515 
brisfep 572 
brocartt. 515 
brodequin, 508 
brortchile, 529 
bronze, 194 
brOussaille. 535 
broyer, 505;/^, 336 
bm + 505 
bnin, 505, 581 
bnchoron, 527 
budget, 513 
burr, 505 
bulletin, 513 
bure* 551 
bureau, 531 
bureaucratic, 50a 
burnous* 514 
biiiicp 518 
bin, 126 
butin h 508 
butiner* 508 

tit afii 

cabanr, 513, 336 
cabaret, 17, 517 
cabine, 513 
cabinet, 315 
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cable* 517 
cabochcp 517 
cabotcur* 5*6 

cabotkr, 516 

cabotkre* 51& 
cabrer, 517 
cacao, 516 
cachc^n^ 54° 

cachclcfp 311 
eacho* s 527 
wdasiTCp 517 
cadavre, 498 
cad can r 517 
tadenai* 517, 533 
cadre, 515 

ca R c t < 7 . 3 s 
cagae, 203 
caiHon, 517 
caiilDOJlcUX-p 525 
caJcuL, 129 
calibre* 515 
calmer* 515 
calotte, 547 
camaradc^ 516 
cambriolcur* 5* 7 
cirnbuie, 511 
camtep 515 
cauncinben, 347 
camisole, 515 
camp, 515 
campagnard,, 330 

camp&gne, 515, 5& 1 

camper, 516 
canadjcn s 33I 
canard, 206, 530 
cancer, 128 
tandeur, 382 
canc t 206 
caniche, 317 
cannibale. 318 
canon* 515 
cannl, 516 
eantatrice, 206 

cantil^nci 513 

«p P 5 n 

capable, 384 
cipar&totit 51& 
cap*> 517 

capitals 541 

capnral, 515 
capot* 369 n + 
eftpre, s<5 
caprice, £Oi 
captiver, 584 


capudion, 515 

capnein, 515, 3690. 
car, 1 * 3 + 4 6 7 p 59 * 
caracole* 516 
carafe, 514 
carcsKf, 6 e 
cargucj 513 

enmasierp 517 

carqunbp 56 

carrosse p 513 

earromae, 309 

cartilage, 201 

rafiographle. 502 

carton* 513 

cisernc, 517 

casque, 51S 

auae'joixp 540 

cassette, 5 ! 5 

cauine, 55^ 

caste, 516 

catacombe, 513 

catarrhe, 56 

cause, ro6* 457 

cavalcade* 5*5 

cavalc *559 , 

ce (tnuL pron .), 255-61. 2 b 5 p 268, 378 

ce T ect, cettcp ca, 63, 235-7, ^ 59 

fieri, 261 

cAdiilk, 516 

ceLndre: jfcui 4 f + 35 ^, 354 
ceifityre, 47 
cels, 261 

ettehre, 17* 579 * 5 b 4 

ctieri, 515* 5 i& 

eel Im IniiJ , 312 

erfui, ccIle, cctlK, ceUtfp 253 ~ 7 p a 59 

cendreux, 581 

cc nonobstant* 4G8 

cenSp 127 

cense, 

cent, 93, 103 s 221 
centaine, 527 
centimetre., 
centralisation* 539 

cep*126 

ce pendant, 445 * 4 f ^'? 47 * 
cerde, too, 
cercueil, 44* 5 6 
cetf, 102, 126 
certain, 21B. 277 
cervcaiip 1 74 
qenellfT, 174 
eefvoisep 38 
CCtMT, 59 
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t h a cu n , ij 5t 53 q 
chair, 57S 

ch&ire, i?8, 502, 577 
chaise, 116* 577 
tchahmt. 50a 
chile, 512 

503. 5*7. 550 

ehajeur, 392 
cham bdlaitp 530 
chambrtj 38, 1 (mv 547 
ehameau, 502 
champ, jm p 515 
champagne, 20o h 528 
change, 584 
changer, 503, 37 r 
chanome, 5m 

chanter, 301; uk&< pw r 

% P toi* 102, ioB, 130* 5d5; 

33t j pmt d*f 339, 58, 281 : 

*W- Pw- 3 *a> 3 Hr *"#/. 35 s . 359 ; 

imps?. 327-8 

chautcu*% 206 
chanLre, 183 
cbaavTC, 194 
Chap-, 5^9 
chapeau, 56$ 
thapeWtp 5% 
ehapcltcp 569 
cheque, 275 
char, 503 

Chv-i-banes, 540, 590 
charbem, 102 
charge, 515 
charger* 38* 493 
chariot, 58 
charii£p 500 
charlatan, 515 
charme* 56 
charmiLLe, 536 
chanitttCi 5O 
tcharride, 557 
chirroj’er* 534 
char rue* 353 
thanrr, 100 
Chasse, 548 
Chaise^ 93, 108, 572 
chassis, 527 
chatatgnft, 40 
chitelaLn, 527 
chaud, 30* 102 
ChaLltTagr, 535 
ehaiiutc, 557 
chauve, 190 
Chef, 102. I74 p i8 5* MS 


chef-d'oeuvre, 540 
chef-lieu, 539 
cheilc, 534 

fchenieil, w dsanseau 
chemiii, 60, 557 
chenaJe, 537 
chcnifp 329 
cheque, 512 

Cher, 36, 46, 93* 103 , 1*6 

cfiercher* 20 

chire, 595 

cbfrir, 80 

eh£tif, 564 

chevalp 35, 1 19* jBi p 206, 503, 559 
Chevalier, 531 
chevelure* 528 
dieveux, 45 
cheville, 528 
difrvre, 103 
chtvreaii* 525 
Chez* 169, 458, 4&4 
diiertp 35, 48; Jinn, 203 
chicrnJcm, 540 
chiffre, 514, 515, 518 
duourme, 51& 
diocclat, 5 j fp, 518 
cheil 1 * 29a, 294, 595; indk, pfU, 32I 
P<ut d,f. 345,3 ^ 335,337! 

324; past part, 369 

choiisr, 505 

chow, 85, 67* 197, 45r, 578 
thou, 65, 139, 185 
choucroutc, 511, 520 
chou-lleur, 539 

chrilien* 77* 496, 500, 546 j fim , 203 
chroniquewp 525 
cfamntfttn, 503 
ciblc, 511 

dd, 33. 43,46, 75^ 185 
csgale, 517 
cigarc, 516, 518 
dgogne, 40, 83 
d-mclm, 372 
d-johil, 212, 372 
dl, 129 
dine, 502 
cEinelcnre, 199 
cEngler* 507 
cinq, 20, 219 
cmquanie, 319 
c jr* 5 35. A 108 
cirrus, 501 
citaddle, 515 
eitadLn, 515, 558 
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d»C 550 
riioyen, 558 
4 wont 553 

ciircujille, 515 
daw, 503 
cl.itr, 165 
dair-obscur, 539 
cLuffliquep 5S7 
dcrc, 205 

cl ore ] put dwj. 32b, 352; SuPju, pm. 

326; ^ur part. 3.26 
cloture, 87 
dm, 44 

dub, 131, 5is.5iB t 510 
cob, 555 
cobalt 5.11 

EDchCj 302 ,, 2*6 
cothon, 2ofS 

c«ut. i«w, 177, 549, 55a, 57B 
coh£u<m, 498 
tcoincc, 371 

CO] 4 X29 

tolirc, 54a* 549 
tolllgt, 547 
colcimbCp 34 ,138 
cdoune, 34, 88 
combat iaBp 338 
combe, 503 
tctimbica que, 474 

Coniit^, 512 
Comm^ r 4&7 
comme ii fauL, 540 
commcnip 4464 467 
commerce* 578 
conunb-vayageurp 539 
cammodii 4 , 583 
compagricp 206 

compare, 527 

compagnQa, iofl d i79 P 183*208, 503 

comparison, 527 

comp^EeneCp 582 

complai.fc h 336 

compJcEp 191, 541 

e^rnR™** 513 

compote, 513 

cQinprcjLdrCp 552 

coniptc, 784 121 

eomprer, Cf, coiiser 

ccmiECp 2S, 46, 50, 78, 121 p 179, 583 

coi«te T 563 

aMUHKj 205 

conduce! put dtf. 352, 354 s ! 35?5 
/Wi 7 l. 3G8 
Concoun, 371 


4 1 ? 

COnduire 1 indif. pm. 314; past dtf. 95a, 
354 t 357 : M 337 ! M'p- Jn*. S*# 
jar//. 380; 1'ffljfrii. 3284 put part. 388. 
C/r duire 
confer, 575 
omlbitp 583 
conJija, 371 
confusemenlp 447 
connaisyuiccp 20“, 548 
connaitre, 72 ± 293; indie, pm. 307* 
318: past dif. 3$0 ± 332, 353; tvbjv. 
pm- 324; imp/. 360 ; past part. 363 
coanttnUc. 313, 583 
conqutrir: fui+ 337+ Cf. querir 
cooqutfe, 371 
conseiE, 185*579 
comdllcr, 587 
couscnlir, 383 

ccmugnerp E22 

consomme f, 577 7 586 

C O ns table p 513 

CGiWammcnl p lBq r 448 

constiwe 1 put dr/. 352* 354; fi&m 337 

consultation, 53B 

consumerp 577* 5&S 
conic, 78, 131 
■contenifj 285 
conterp 47, 78, 102 
eontinu, 577 
contmire* 577 
contrite* 515 
contra [ T i 60 
conErtfbande^ 515 
conmf-ooup^ 532 
eontredanscp 512 T 520 
contredirc, $02 
fcdnirctnont, 465 
Contrc-ieEM, 532 
tcontrevalp 465 

contr^ter, 537 
Cotiwniz, 39^ 
ccms'ersadon. 584 
ronvrrserp 546 

converlic^ C/» vertir 
Cfppain, (85 
COq* Idg 
eor P 102 
etude, 502 

edfdigisWinaifCp 536 

comkbe, 515 

eemueboo# 527 
fcorpi 103 

corps,, i2i, t8l p 180 

comctlif, 501 
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corridor* 20, 515, 
costume* 515, 518 
tdt** 67 
cotillon, 537 
colon, 514 
noire, 518 
cottage, 55S 
cocee, 506, 595 
cou* 10a, 129* 181 
coudicr; mdu", £f?j. 205 P 31& 
coudtp 96 

coucJjCp toO! iWi> r pit*. 307* 316; /IlUJ 

343 . 34^;/iri. 337 

CO u rune* 80 
muter, 67 
couleur, 65 
coulcuvrcp 66 
coup, i8i t 50a 
coupltp 106 
coupote, 518 
coufp 25, 547 
courage 54b, 5B4 
COLUngCUKp 525 
courge, 109 

C&lifirp 290; indie. pros. 99 ; past dfcf* 34a r 
345 r 35 s *; fit <- 337 ± tfdfa*pni~ 323; 
363, 36ft 

courTTp 230. £/„ coLirir 
COUrricTp 515 

courrok, 10a 
emirs* 371 
Course, 539 
Coursiej% 559 
Courtiiaii, 515 

Court ois T 65, 186, 189, 526* 558 

coLuiiip ao2 '/im. aoa 

CdUS£in, 68 
Coutrau, 47 
Muter; 342 

CGutilp 129 
CoutumicT! 526 
Couvcr p 57 c 

COUvrir* 294 i /rflu. 307 

craie, 7a 

Cramdrc, 294, 52D; ia&. pm. 316, 
%2 L; pan <fsf. 354; past pari. 366 
cramrjiuip 514 

crapaud, 530 
creature, 576 
crtche, 506 
credit, 515, 542 
erfcpCp aoa 
cfcjccndo, 515 
Crtcin, 317 


crcveif, 102 
cmclte, 517 
cricket* 512 
cri m inal, 496 

crique, 507 
crijtal p 496 
critique, 202 

croire, 23* 293, 382; pres. pari. 30a; 
indie, pres, 307* 314, 319; past dtf. 
345 * 355 ;/^ $3 V> Put PM* 3 6 7 

ciOLS 5 dn! p 54s 

croiLre; pm. fi&L 93; tWiY. pm. 971 

lD *. 307, 316; t*ut tltf. 345 . 35 *. 
35 Si post part. 367 
croia, 102 
cromlech* 5*4 
crouler, 34 
croupe, 506 

croupir, 290, 391 r fuL 33S 
feroute, 502 
cxo>^bkp 525 
cruche, 506 
cruel, 191 
stimeaf, 447 

oaeiDette, 369, 515 

Cueillir, 2947 iWicr, ^r«- 315* 31 J, 323; 
past drf. 342, 345; Jut. sa&; oiAj?. 
pres. 33 y. put part. 363-4, 3^5, 3&& 
Cudltr, 128 
cuiUtrep 194 a. 

Culr* 3S 

cuire; indie.pm. 318; pastdef. 352* 354 

cuSm t 571 

cuivr*, 525 

cuJp 129 

culture, 583 

CU under* 500 

Curieus, 7 5l 584 

tyuuiae, 498 

d’abord. 471 , 5S4 

daigner; indie, prti. 40* Bi F ioa 

d’aJLkurj, 584 

dais, 72 

damage, 102 

daxmtsquin, 515 

fdam*, diinz (< DOHDiUf), 181* 56a 

dame (< mhwa), jifip 56a 

tDamnedru, 562 

damoiKau, 562, 578 

dtmdy p 512 

danoLip 72 

djm^ 445, 457* 460, 463, 465 
darner, n89, 508 


INDEX VERBORUM 4*9 


dartre. 56 
d’autant qne* 47 a 
de (pdfl* nr*.), 

de {^}* IJ9- 3i5 h a 1 1* 354, zsfi, 

298- 457. 438- 4® 1 
dcad-heal, 512, 5»9 
dibile, 577 
ddbilj 542 
debiter* 585 
debonnairc* 585 
dcbouf h 542 
d^Mnce> 497 
de cc que* 47a, 4E5ta 
d^chcHr- pftS.p&L 3035 iWit. Jm- 
/«J. 337. fjl chobf 
d^oollclcri inetfc. pw- 3 11 
decfediler, 5B7 

dteiMire; pair park 367. C£ CTOiUC 
dedans, 443, 465 
dcduire, 575; P™* 4f* 35 2 * 354 
d^(saf t 305 

d^faifeLir: m&C.pm* 317 

d r fa iic, 36a 

dtfeecif. 497 , 

defendre, 6o ; pasl&f 343 i P***P^ rt ' 3^ 

defense p 371 

defiance, 575 

delicti, is6 p 5&I Q-i 54 2 

degurrpk, 506 

dehorn 484-5 

d£j& 3 44?- & > 

dejeuner, 311, 5J6& 

tdej^cep 45B 

deiiberer, 3B2 

dcltce ± tQ5, JO I 

ddlivrcrt Jut, 336 

domain* 442 

demurfc* 53S 

demeurc, 54S 

dcjneurer :/al- 33 & 

demt, 212 

demoiselle, 

d^molir, 290 

dfmardie, 577 

denier, 451 

dfcnicr, 57g 

dent* 20a 

dentetcr, 524 

d^pensc, 37 * 

depemner, 5^6 

depLster, 573 

d^plaireK 39* 

<3^*i 547 

de pH3 p 445 


depuisp 299, 458, 465 
depuij que, 471 
derivation, 327 
dertiirr, 191, ai&, 57B 

depute, 371 
deixi^re p 443 h 4S5 
dfrp 45 & 

descend re, 3B3; {mstpait. 3&3 
d^bonneu,r F 19B 
designer, laa 
d£»rdne a 535 
deMirmaii h 445, 471 
fdespire:/toll d>/ + 352 
d^s quCp 47s 

dcsseift, 577 

desservir, 575 
dewQuip 445 s 4^4 
desjiup 445 
destrier, tQ 2 P 559 
detacher* 537 
detail mer* 535 
detriment* 58? 

Mmiitt put dtf :35s, 354 
detiCt flfc 37 1 
deost* jL-Vr 221 
(fcvwt, 458, 465. 47 * 
devers 4 ® 4 ' 485 


deviit, 34 

devis, 584 * ,. 

devoir^*.***. '89* 2 95 S 3 |^ 

314, 3'5> 3'®i 54 i'pvi dtf- 4 fl- ^ 3 - 

3b °, 35 *. 355 iM 

ja 4 - 5i imp/. 360; (Ml pa’1. 363. 3^7 

divot, 66> 584 
devotion, 57® 
diahkitieiH. 446 


J- LI_ Elfirt ir-T 1 ^ 


diat’nnnnsje, 205 
d ingm oseT t 23 
dictions 152 

Diru, 49 < t' 4 > iS 7 . 2t, S 
dUKrent. 9.8, 50*. 577 
difikik, *o® 
digue, 13 * 
diteUttnlc, JI 5 
diligrnun™*. ]8<J 

dimuichcj 339 
dime, 9 *f 222 
dindt, 20 ®, 54 s * 

(linden, 206 ,5®7 . , . 

diner, *®5, 295. 5®o; " tBe ‘ P m ’ 311 

dilJ^J^W 301 , 303 ; ,n ^ **■ 
45, 2 ® 57 s. w 3 * 8 ;^*/- ioS - ** 
27^ 
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34 ^ 353 ; .M 337 ? ^ 334; 

imp/- 358, 360 [ 337-8 

discmicr, 49) 
discipline, |o6 r 549 
discordance, 535 
discuicr, 289 

disparaiirtj 384. €f . par a it re 
diipcmcfp 573 
dttpuic, 383 

dbsoLidre: j&diJ 354; /cal pars . 370 

dkiuadcr, 

divan, 514 

diversion* 497 

diveriir, 351. Qf. tenir 

dtK, S 33 

dix-hufip 113, 219 
dizaincp aiii 
dock* $ti 
docLoressc, 303 
dogmc, iH 2 
dogne, 31 o p 530 
dnfcgT, 171 
dolman, 511 
dolmen, 504 
dime* 313 
diinyeslique, 584 
dompEe-ennui, 540 
don, 46 
done* 12 % 4G7 

dotincr, 38; indie, pits. 308;/*d, 336; 

/«J. 333, 335-6 
donip 127, 264, n68, 442, 445 
dnnzdfe, 517 

dormtr r 65, ago; indie prts. 316, 377; 

put dtf. 339, 34338 ; Jtdgp 4 

3 ^ 5 ! 3.^9 

dortoir, 36, 102 
dop* 84 
dot,. 127 
dnuanc, 514 
double, a9* toa 
douloir, 353, 392 
doutc* 194 
dtllltCTp 584 
dmiKp 189 

dooraine, 222, 537 
drague , 513 
drap, ioa t 126 
drapcay r 547 
draper, 289 
dresser* 34, tfrz 
drogue, ^qa 
droic, 34P i6ft p 542 

dr oil Tire, 53® 


ducp i.o6 h 496 
ducat, 515 
duch£p 535 
du^-gne* 516 

duir-e; lpiJiY. prti, 3*8; p&si drf. 35a; 

impc , 327-8 
duinent, 447 
dune, 507 
dupe, aoj* 517 
dur, 10a 
durant, 462 
durcn/id. 336 

can, 71* 103, 127 

ccaitle, 505 
scarf] oilier, ao 
^dUDgCTp 535 
^chanson, 506 
(fchappcc, 5*5 
Sebarpe, 50b 
*chdlc T 515 
toievdi, 61 
Gehine* 506 

fchair; pres. part. 303 ; indu. prt 5 - 331 

ielater, 384 

6colc, 84. 

dossals, 72 

6c0Utcr, 45, 160 

Verier 0% 384 

toin> 45 

tolne, 293 ^ indk . pm w 316; past dif . 

353, 354 
toil, 542 
toiloire, 195 
icrivaiiip 207 
tfcrivMserp 524 
tooulcr (i h ), 384 
*cu* 181 
tome* 505 
toiveiv 526 
*dlfler, 575 
t*6 591 

dfcctueip E22 

effetp 168 

effrtnt, 53 t 

dfrayablc p 577 

ftyjirdt, fSS 

^gjiscp 498, 5&Jp 5CK2 

tcS«ir;/irl. 338:^1 /Njr|. 363 

rf’lari, 309 

dccioral, 529 

^kgamment, 446 

£l 4 pbanr, 307 

dfrvcp 207 
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(lever, 577. S 06 c . m. 

(lire: pail dtf. 345. 35 &i P<ul pint, 3 ™ 

elite, 3jt 

elixir, 514 

illc, 73 , a 38 

eloigner, &3 

tloqucnnnent) tBg 

emanciper, 497 

emb^rcadert, 516 

unWc^tiQiip 516 

emhutre, 535 

ftmblcf, 471 100 

crnboluntt, 4^ 

embonpoinip 585 

crtfciiUM|u-cr, 515 

£mcri p 515 

cmm^nchcTi 80 

ecamciitr, 80 

c-iDoiiomicr, yyi 

tmotivDkr p 593; pan 3^7 

ctlljwcr, 517 

enspercur* 179- aoG 

emplcite, 371 , * 

emplir, 283* ago* * 9 * ?J“- S 3 8 

tonnfkp 465 _ - rA 

cn (< ur), <39h 3<>4 - 5’ 457”S> 4 ^°> 4 3 3 

cq (< WDi)> S 47 p 44 j p 533 

timnwunjTi 8 q 
mcliairiercsM^ a&§ 
cnccture, 537 
tnconlrc R 465 
eocrier, 75 

tcudemoirim qwt p 471 
endive, 

cndciTmlr (i') f 3^4 
■fendroilj 4C15 

enfenceg 102 f 

enfant, tm, iG 8 ” 7 °j 
enfer, 128 
enrcinwr, Sd 

enfler, IM . 

EnfotiiT > 391;/^ 33 ^‘ ^/‘ ^ OUIf 

etifrcmcire:^ ^ 334 

en&qr (i T } f 384. 533 

cngenelrer, 30 

enljmp 45 * S 7 * 

cngtoutlT zfui* 338 

£niginri 122 

cnivrer, 8pi 537 

fcnmi* 4% 

cnncciu, 60 

ennui, Bo 

ennuyerp 39.f i iwte- P tiS - * xQ 

Enorgudllif. 8® 


cmeigne+ 8i P 2“5 
e/tjcigner h 89 
ensemble. 445 p 4*5 
cnauivre (»*)* 53s 
enimdrcp 584 
eqthoiisiauM, 502 
cntouri 4C5 
entourage, 548 
cntx'aidcr (*% 535 

eiunkilks, 577 

etnraiii, 535 
en [rainer, 5^3 

enLTCj 134^ 45#> 459 
enir^e, 548 

entrelaecr + 535 , ~ 

( nlfcr; iltdik. pttf- 3071/*'’ 
enttevoiTp 535 
entrevuep 513 
fentruo que* 47* 

cnv&hir h 290 

enVOT. 4^4. 4^5 
environ, 4^5 
envois' (r)* 5^4* 533 
envoys i inrftx- pf€&* 3 5 9 i ft**- 
tem s 484 

^poiih igt 
^par^nSt 5*5 
tpars P 37 1 

*p£c. 84-P 97- ja *»493 
tpclcr, n8*> 

*pertfn t 505 
^rvbj 5®p 5™ 

£pter. 5^ 
tpieup 44+ 5** 

£|>mafd, 514 
ipinej 84, ,(j3 

199 

<=pitbfrte ± 49®. 5^ 

ipsUTp |D6 

iplcu^i 3 ie> 

iplort, 31c 

^puuaainesp 525 * 

^poux, 571- 5®4 r/ 4 ™ 

IquipeT, 507 

^reinleri 53 1 

errtur, t$B 

]a (-en+M. l 3D 

^es (<W5CE). 44* 

ticadre, 515 

acadioiJi M5 

c*cak% 5*5 

ejcaliCXj tl3* ia 4+ 5*7 
0caltn- 5*7 
escapade, 5 l 5 
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«arbillei 5'7 
CKargO!, 517 
acientp 77 
o£omptc, 515 

raortr t 5*5 
escouade, 516 
««ch:p 5 I 5 
tmtfj 102, 591 
eipaizr, mi 

fcptcdrt? past dzf r 3£j 
£r«. 3 iO 

«pj%b p 509, 56a 
cspion, 515 
esplanade, 515 

S 3 ®, f 5 +r 
csprii, £uo r 57a 
o^uissc^ 515 

4 # 3 > 5 ?i 
esmyef, 577 
507 

tsLamjttp I20, 576 

fcji^r: indii, ^ru L 321; 3^, 

345 p 35 *. 35 a 
merlin, 510 
ailing 584 
«limcrp 591 
CHOC* 575 
Oloniac, 584 

tcstouvi>ir+ 393; past dtf r 35a 

?*™kp 5?5 

fcitne 45S 

tciirtc, 557 
fcftntu, 44, 518 
esturgran, 517 
cf, 221, 466 
£ft 4 

*»f 507 
^tabnp 559 

5^7 

ilaple, 507 

M> 2on 

past dtf. 352, 334 
^Sinrdlf, 20 
diiqoetie, 5(3,517, ^ 
tEoIIfp 513 

£toile* 120 
Dionner p 584 
tourncu^ 587 
itr&ngc, 91* 584, 586 
6 lrzngzT f 526, 586 

* Ere, 1 oQp 2 r 7,293,295p 392; £m(ir. /to + 
3*7, 321; imp/, 49, £33; /*rf 37, 
SSfi/uT. 279. 337; ju*>. jra, ir»7 t 

333. 3*6 P ir^p. flypast part. 368 


cmfcif, 290 
cirtindrei past dtf. 354 
dLntnncj Bo 
tfEner* Cf. Mtneu 
6triquer T 517 
^iude T 548, 575 
cudiariirj? d 60 
cluniqucp 68 
ojXp 238 

evan-ouir (*■), 384 
iv^iicmcni p 584 
ftrfque, £Olp £02, 560 
cianirn, 122, 301 
exaucer, 575 
excellent* 122 
except*-, 372, 4O4 
excessifp 437 

fixdurc, 122^^354;^^ 3 fi 

excursion, 118 
exempt 122 
exc-mpicr.p 121 
exercerj. 122 
exerciccp 199 
exhibition, 583 
exploiter* 535 
exprfj, 513 
ex-roi, 535 
external, 529 
extra, ji8 
extra-fia, 536 
exiraire, ii0 a 5££ 
extra-tegaj, 336 
estrffllC, 122 


%adcp 515 

174, 465 

laclier* 332, 384 
Jk£ODp 515 
fnrti iie* 517 

fraot. 5*7 

Wbfc- 7 *. 577 

515 

failljr* 29Ip 338; wn/li 1 , ^f Wi j[fi_ 

/■*■ 33 ®; 325- QC fal 

failiiic, 515 
frintantr, 203 

fai I]£aril i*e, 527 

fair=, an, 317; i*f«. aRr « 

1 *°=^ ^ 57 , 3 - 19 . 35 *. 353,3 
/ ur 337 ; MfF. 55, a™ T 

“V/- 35 ®. 36"; imps, 103, 3 a 7( 3, 
pail part. 45,93, tot, 1,6 
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faiie. 505 

fallolr, ■2$2 I 393; t ndtt+pfts. 315. 5(6, 
3t 7 ; part d*f. 3 - 13 ; M 33 ®; **#*' 

pw* 3251 port parr, 3 &*p 3^3 
falrt ‘fellow*, 510 
fiiot "torch‘ p 515, 5*3 
final, 503 : 

tangt, 505 

fin t.ii.j. Ln F 318 

fanEotfic, 515 
faquir, 585 
farandolc, 517 
Firing 103 
fnhioci, 513 

fin* 1^1 517 

fatal, 188, 577, 379 . JO* 
faubourg. 531. 533 
faubourierip 531 
fauthcr* 16B 
faucon, 47 j tM 
fiiLinc ± 2&t 
fauycnieM, 447 
faute r 3G3 
fauteuil, 5 % 
fauve, 505, 5S1 
faux ‘fake\ nCri* 371 
faux ‘aeyllic 1 * l&Bj 203 
favenr T 549 
fccondii^p rod 

ftmdrep 455 part <fc/, 3 & a * 354 

feld*palh p 511 
felon h 179 
femme, 7 8 T 8u t 207 
fend re, 45i port part. 363 
faualrtp 123 
fenfire* 62, 10a 
feme* 362 

fefp 99 p 102, 125, ia 3 

krix[/af> 333; part. 363 

fermc, 553 

femiek* 527 

fermter* 526 

ferrailk* 525 

fetoe. 371 

fntin, 515 

fesiival, 512 

lelkhc, 516 

few [c m wATvrvu) w 44 

feu {< pocui 4 )p 44, 577 
feujllage, (ig 
feuilie* 27, %6 r tJ4 
feuilletj 525 
feLitre, 69 

five, 84 


FsanC^p 542 
ficelle^ 47 
fiefp 506 
Jielp 102 
fi«>te r 77 
fief, 128, 584 
Gcft^ 527, 531 
Iitv*e, 17 

509 , 5 lS 
%ue* 106 
figUfTp 496 
filp 45 , lag 
filet, 523 
fLUgrane, 515 
filk, 3®± 103 , 306 , 59a 

MLeulp 528 

fib* 129 p 181 p 183^ 206 

linolp 188 
llnesMi 5*7 

finir, 34. 287; prw. part. 301; 

in<fa. p«*. 308,3071 320: l™Af- 331 : 
ju^Fr pf#J. 322; part part, 385 
fiodtiiW, 5*5 
Efairer, 102 
Hamandp 53a 

flan* 50® 

flanelkp 513 , 5 ao 
Halter, 55a, 5 a 4 
flcRinCp 12a 

fleur, t78p 193 4 . , 

iteuiir, 283, aB6 N 290-fl f 3*4 

Elirtef, 289 

BorEEip 515 

flpucp 507, 54 6 » 5"* 

ffcittilLc, 318 

Elnuer, 5x7 

foip 1 7 * a 3 * 103 

fokp 541 _ 

fondre: /*uf rf*/- « 5 ; />«//>nrf. 3 6 3 » a®> 

feminine, 102, 541 

fooie, 37■ 

football, 512 

forakp 587 

tforbdre, 533 


ftrwnd, 505, 537 
forcer, 102 
fordone, 533 
fori-tt 58 
fotfakc, 533 
formariagcj 533 
forme, 88p 87 

fun, 46*473 

fort, 103 , 186-7. '»!>. * ,e 

for Lament, 446 
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m 

fow» 45, iag t iBg 

fdudre p ioo h ids, 201 
fc.ni.gere, 47 
fou^ur, 515 
Fouir f 2S3* 25 i 
four be K 517 
fourbi r, ^ 1 ft 
fourbu, 6*5, 533 
fouxrai, 66 
fournii, lag, 528 
fcnamir, 303 
47 

fracas, 315 

fragile,, 106, 50c* 

tfraindre ; putt d<J\ 343, 35a 

frais, 13! 7s 

franc, 2 [8 

fran^ata, ji r iS6 h igip 53(1 

Francois, >3* 530 

francolin, 5E5 

fr^gatep s< S 

fmn, 17 r ioa> 531 

frelatcr, 50B 

frMe, 500 

frfrie, 193 

fr6t[ucn!p 5B2 

fr^tCj. tBa, ao6 

frtr h 507 

frirhlij 511, 518 

trimas, 521* 538 

froidp 19, 92 h g£ 

ffdideur* 198 

frcmiege! 2 p f 86 

from cut + 34 

Fronde., 387 

frpnder, 587 

fruit, 45! 7a n r , i68 r 331 

fnjitier s 531 

fulr, 283, 390, 38s; indie* pm. 319 

fuile, 371 

Filmier* 41 

Funibre* 388 

fun«te d S77p 586 

fureur! 577, 579, 3B6 

Furrep 577, 586 

rurieusemen L* 57B 

fusilp 129 

fusillade, 330 

gabetlr, s«7 

gage. aoi t 506 
gageure p 6B 
gagnefp a%p 5i0p S4& 

gaiincdt h 447 


gai.int, 5s8 K 578 
galop, 126 
gatopin, 556 
gaol, 506 

ganS.de £, 325 
gantier, 336 
garce, 393 
gar^Qn, 183 

garde, 84, 103, aoa* 538* -*48 

gsirde-mangerp 540 

girder, 518; su&jn>pra m 323 

gardienp 53d 

gutrt imp*. 337 

gamir R ago, 505 

gam [son, 537 

gars, 185 

gajteonnade, 530 

gasirc 4 e p sag 

g^ter* 520 

gavion*^ 

gavoSEe, 517 

gavTochcj 368 

g^tlk, 5 H 

gazette, 315 
gdanlc, 203 
geler p 169;/iff. 336 
gendarme, 540 
gene* 584, 384 
gfoicr, 564* 584 
g^ns^ral. E83 
genet, 516* 559 
genie, 349, ^87 

gennii, 36* 103, io8 f 164, i8 5h 391 
geni a J 70, 196 
twnf. 93 p ioa, ioB, 136 
gtmil, 129! fBg, 191 
gcrmlhtunme, 513! 539, 558, 583 
genSsmcnt, 446 
genllcman, 513 
geographies 59 

5 n 5 

germer, 10a 

3 /i. ago; m&r* 315- 
W 352, 3 sS: past part* 68, 363 
gsgnnteique, 513 
gmdre, 19* 
girafe, 5E4, 51 S 
girofle* 10a 
glace t 36, 10^ E 74 
glacial, 188 
glider* 517 
gloire, 36, 584 
goddam, si Op 548 
godenot 3 gio 
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godfln, ^lO p 548 
gu^land, 504 
goLfcp 503 d 515 
gondolc, 3*5+ |i 3 
gonfartcin, jnfi 
grastlin,. 526 
tgoupil, 5*0, 546 
goutttp 65, 102. 451,5 fl 3 
nuMNUttt sq6 

goyvTrncmcutp 548 
gotivernemeriialp 529 
gotfvtmcur* ao6 
grace, 575 
srradiEi, 515 
fg™gnOf r 193 
grain^ 174* 451 
gr-jJnc, 174 

grand, 1 na* io8 f 186* 1 87+1B9 h a 91+ ^ ® 

grandement t 446 

gnnd^mire, tBg 

grand Vile, E% 

ggradnilp 1*7 

graueyer, 5*4 

grutii, i*6 

grafter* 505 
git T7, 102 
grcnicr, jjflS 
gr£iil d 129, 528 

grfcvtp 55 q 

RTl^fp 189 
tgrwru + 44 
gri£m&eut x 448 
gril> i *9 
grimaeo. 584 

grinchcux, 517 

g*j 5 » 5 ° 5 ' 55 ** 5^1 
gridtrc t 5*8 
griser, *89 
griwtlc* 551 
grit-pommel^ 539 


g*eg. r^t 

gtcia, 67* i86p *i& 
groscitlf p 581 
gros-cEuvrCt iflfi 
grotesque, 515 

grottc* 302 
gut 5«o 
BU*pe, 5*0 
guerdon. 5an > 593 
gu^rep 444, 45 1 

gutrir, 56+ 5^5 ;/*>'■ 33 ° 


guerre* to3t 59 1 
gutirc/cTp 524 

guet, 508 


guteci 589 
gutter, 50G 
pwulcj 23 
gueus* 517 
gut, T 7 l 
guide* 202 
guide?. 289 
guillotine, 525 
guimpe* 507 
guindau, 507 
guind^ 577 
guindcr, 307 

gutn^T, 

guise, 503 
guitarr. 31G 
guivrcp 5*0 

gutta-percha, 51a 

habile, 106 
habiUHp 587 
habitude, 301 
Jus bi er p *89, 518 
harhcp 50^ 
hagard, 57 a 
bait* 50^. 57 * 

hair, 29s* 508: wnfiff. 3 j 5 p 3 *< 
M S 3 ® 

halhran. 509, 5 *® 
haltrrel, 509, 5<&h 320 
hullfc* 506 
halte, 509 
hsmieau, 137? 55 ® 
tkftlULp, 5*® 
hinche, 3°5 
haquoiJ&e, 359 
hjiroeSer. 56 
hardi, 305 

bardiit^ni, 447 

harem, 514 
hargncusE, 58 
harnab, 72 

harnou, 72 

harpcp 503 
h»e P 5°9 . 

hit# *b»te\ m* 5 °« 
hftte 'ifnlV 5 ^ 
liaitbcrip 84 
htmu I 9 p 7 & * * (B * 
hautain, 523 
hai-rep 507 
hlVTW 5 TI 
Jicau me, * 9 1 1 57 s 5°5 
Wbergr. 10®, 50® 

WWtsf. 5B7 
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436 

Mbraiqur, aoS 
bibrcu, 206 
helas k 127 
heraui, 530 
biriteTp 496 
hcrmine, 157, 547 
hermhep 137 
hiron, 506 
h 4 rtis r 113 
hef*e p 36 
h£tre f 3.06 

hcurp 23, 44, 68, 198 

Kicurcp SB 

betjncuiemcnt, 447 

heurt, 127 
hialuj, 126, 134 
Jiicr K 113, 442 
hieroglyphs 498 
high-life, 5E9 
hives iaSp 541 p 591 
thobs 525 
hobcnaiip 5S$ ( 37a 
hockey. 51a 
hnltandaia, 72 
hombrs 31S 
hommr, 179, j8a p 183, 516, 548 
hongre, 359 
honncicp 578 
bonne sets Si 
hofmrur, 198^ 549 
honnir p 518 
htMlorer, 387 
hame t 50S 
h 5 pit 3 l„ 67, 556 
hOqueEon, 516 
h oral re, 582 
horrible, 377 
hor* f 4 6 4"5 
holel t 67, 556 
hoEel-DfcUp 209, 340 
hdtdfcr, 326 
holEsse, 205 
HauillCk 317 
home, 50S 
huguenot, 509., 520 
fhul (<nomE}, 36, 46* 442 
huiJe, 134 

huia, i 5 6 p 595 
huit. 115 
hiiitninp 327 
hui Earns 222 
humanists 529 
htimaniralre, 529 
humble, 28 


humeur p 198, 513, 549, 583 
humour, *01,313, 519 
hune p 507 
ttitte, 309, 55S 
hygiene, 502 
hypothfeep 498 

H 445 
if* 123, 127 
ignition, 122 
i|. 129, 23s, a 5 8i 393-3 
ils 104 
llEisibls 536 
imags 201 

imhrogtiOp 513 
imperatrite, 206 
impermeable, 538 
impertinent, 584 
importation, 51a 
importer, 383 
iOiimovihilEie, 531 
inimovible, 531 
iflautorbe, 536 
iRdyj, 368 
incognito, iaa, 51S 
incontinent que, 471 
incruitefp 5316 
indemnity So 
indu;, 367 
indulgent. 582 
mrscpijgiiiihle h 12a 
infant, 316 
jnfiStrfcs 536 
573 

injure, 585 
injurteux, 583 
instituer, 2% 
iimmire, 500 
instrument, 500 

mteJIettucJ, 592 
iniendauit, 367 
jnterdj re; indk. pns T 318 
mEerminahis 4^7 
jntervenir p 535 
interview, 313 
i rEitndaiji, 523 
irrdprQchablep 35S 
issue, 363 

t™?, 559 
ivrc-mort T 539 

tja. 99 . T 5 ®, 44 ^ 474 

jacQftm, 570 
tja^oit que, 474 
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jndis, 127, <H*, 443- C/.ja 
jalousie, 527, 549 
jaJouii, 34, 67, 85, 50s 
j«nai«, 445, 451-6 
jambe, 102, 571 
tjanie, 505 
janvier, 103 
jaidtnage, 577 
jailor, 56 
jatlc, 571 
103 

jc, 937 
jrter, 336 
jeu, 44,68 
jcudi, 173 
jeune, 109, 4(8 
jcunc, 109 
jcunc filfe, 39a 

jdincAW. 549 
jockey, 512 

jow. 4 6 - 49. 93* 174 

joindre: indk, pfii, jlfij dtf. 35*t 

354 

j aliment* 447 
joDCCf, 531 
jonquillt P 5 tQ 
tjOSIC, 458 
joiic, 571 

jouer* 1 05 p $4 ; indit. £w + 311 
joiJg + 131 

janir, 39i s 3&a ;M 33 e 
jour r 93, i&iy iBip 586 
jourtrtlp 525 
jmim*e ± 525p 5^6 
journel* 525 
joycuXp 47 
jugerp io8, 289 
jitinp 45, 72 n- 
jumcaup 41, B02 
jumdlc, 202 
jumuilp io6, 34G* 559 
jupc, 514 
jurdp 583 

juief: fair 33S 
juriitcp 501 
jury* ^Iflp 519 
tjlW. 442 

jusqiTi cp que 47* 
jiuquep 123, 465, 47* 
juiiiccp 49^ 

keepsake, ^12 
k£pi, 511 
ktfrk, 518 


kemcaapp 508 
kirschwai^rp 511 

la (dtfl ffri*), 224; (/rfl-n.), 238 

1*. 102. 167* 442 

labeur T 198, 5B3 

labourtr, 548 

ladrc, 542 

laid, 306 

taidcurj. 198 

laisicr, 75p 92; Mk.pni. $2;fui, 336; 

EUT^C. 327 

lambrequin, 508 
EampCp 569 
landau* 511 
landc* 503 
langc. aor 
languc d 103. 155 
languir* 289 
lansquenet, 509* 518 
loquaUy 516 
larbin, 517 
large. 190, 191 
laryngoscope, SOT 
lover: Me prtSr 3*7, $tO 
k W. art.), 324-6; (pro*.}, 63-4, 
HI, 238, 245 
lecher, 305 
lecleur. 204, 5G3 
leetrke* 504 
lecture, 383 
hEgcr P 9l 
fli^rte, 15ft 
legit 12G, *3** *&3 

|£guirie, 501 
Ir long dtp 4G4 
lenieEitentp 44^ 
lequelp 2%, 273 

la, (*/. art,) t 2a 4 j 238 

I fruit* 515 

IcIUiCj, S9* x n , 

kur, iifi; (Jm. pto *■), 238; OftP 
frm-h a5 a 

]eum t „ „ * - 

lever, 47a 577 p 5^1 wdu- P^ 

kvraud, 531 
tevrrp iw, 174 
levrctte* S3 1 
tevrier. $0 
fie*. 4^4 

Liatstm, 537 
libtfil* 57D 
liberum ^&7 P 575 s 5^4 
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hbraarig, 567 
Iibrc ± 106 

llCCy EMJ3 

licence, 565 
li^c, 36 
77 

larr, 31 a 
iierre p and 
lieu, 44 
l|euc p 44, 503. 
f ifu CeniEit, 540 
lii'iTe* 531 
ligament, 49B 
IsKnep 40, Bl p Ific* 

Jikep 126, 514*5^ 
liki* 126* 514 
Hfditep 134 
]imonicr f 553 
I imcnjji n p 556 
limutiiine, 526 
jjnrcuE, 47 
Ijn^Cp gr 
Hemnc, 203 
lire? pm. ParL y:iy rate. pm, 4-6. 

3 * 3 , $14; fxu* def. 352* 355-6; ful. 
3353 Subja.pm. 324; past pari. 363, 
3 ^ 

liseur, 1 aBp 204 
liscusc, ra8 ± 304 
i!t. 43 

bvniivii* go, 550 
Ijvre 1 boolc •j 1 7* sfD^ 

Hvre 1 pounds 1209 
Io|5e 1 506* 576 
loin, 45, jan, ag,443, 475 
lomtAUip 5-27 

loiiEr, ago, a 95l 39 i 

long, ioi, iqa, r 1*11 p aiS* 531 

f\ang (prtpj, 464 

longueur, 531 

lorgnon, 592 

lorrain, 530 

Ions 443 

Iqi^iuc, Ifl3p 47i 
louarigep 528 

lo^r (<laudaiuO # 65, 49* i 
ouer ^locaiui), 491,591 
™P* 44 
loy^lemtnip 446 
tlu« quc 3 471 
luge, 503,517 
lun 160* 238 

luutp, aBg,, 2 S 7Pj 230, 393, 577- pm, 
47 ^i;uidK./r«. 46,315;/^ 


< W - 354 * 955 l/d. 337 i fwtpati . 366, 

368 n. 

3 undi s 47. 173^ aoi 540 
Inner,, 10a 
Euihp 12G 

macaren, 590 
maearonip 518 
uifLchonncr,. 534 
madaine, 539, 5G2 
made moselle, I Eg* 539, 56a 
madrigal. 515 
raagmm, 514 

mai h 183 

Tnaigrillotj 557 

main, 46 

maim, 277 

main tenant, 445 

Trunin tien, >38 

fuiaire {ad}.)* 192 

tnalrr (ja£rf.), 17, 36 

trtnu, 163, 44a, 451, 467, 475 

maia. 516 

t maiuiil, 556 

m arson, go, loa„ 55G 

malusnncEte* 55b 

mau re p 177, 505 

raaltfe-autelp 530 

malircssc, 205 

majratueuxp 525 

majeufp 19a 

raajolique* 515 

major* 17 

mnjordontc. 515 

majority 583 

nuif 314, 542 

raiiadcp 371, 541 

maLadie, [47 

raniaise, 533 , 535 

tttalartp 206 

oialdi^nt, 535 

male, 29* 207 

finale bouchcp 573 

jmaleoiir, 369 

ma!gr* r 465 

maJgr^ qutp 474 

malJrnir, S3* 19a* Of. henr 

mnt]jf-r r 559 

maliiam, 30a 

matlraucr, 535 

nulvdllim* gua 

iTLimant* 565 
Eiianchr, 202 
manrtiuTp 527, 532 
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mandarin, 51 6 
manage, 515 

manner, 165, 57 1 - &■*- ^ 3 ' s 

318;^; drf. $$l\ fxut {mri. 3(14 
mairncquin, 508 
maniuvrc, 202> 5-1® 

flTUUIDU qUe T 47! 

rrumiardc, 525 
mintcauj 47 
marabout, 516 
juns, 7a 
maracre, 518 
marbre, coo 
marches 505 
march^ 34* 548 
mardip 173 
mariebaK 363 
\Eargot* If* 5*7 
marie r 103 
mzirmclack, 516 
marquer, 56 
nwqueter t 524 
marqim, 530, 563 
marram^ 56 
marron, 209, 542, 581 
man, 128 
raanrt, 505 
mascarade, 515 
masque, 515 
tnam, 50a 
maiure, 556 
macawin* 516 
mac in h 543 
m&toii, 517 
maCou, 517 
maud ire, 535 
nrnuvaii, 214* fliS 
manvaijsc langur, 547 
maxime, 122 

me, an 137 

m£chani, ai 0 > 303 
m^onnailre, 533 
m£cr 4 actj 30a, 3*3 
midailk, 515 
mWecHu, xtg, 2*7 
in Wire: tVk. fwr* 3 1 ® 
meeting. 519 

mdllcur, 187, [& 1 ! ■ S 3 * 2T 4 
melange, am P 54 a 
fftflaMe, 516 
Ol^kn 102 

m 4 kw + 517 

membre* m2 
ra£me*ai8 275 


mWioirtn ao2 
minage, 584 
menagerie, 5B4 
mcndiaftt* 77 
mwicr, 571 ;/■* 33S 
'fmcncitirr, 495 
menhir, 504 
menin, 516 
meningite, 529 
monocigr, 196 
mem cur , 128, 2134 
menteme, % 130 , 204 
men 48* is8, 200 
nierci, 17, 55 
ttUTtredi, 22, 1 73 
mdxiotii* 516 
m^ritej, [94 
mrrkj 102 
nierveiUe, 5 Go 
nl^sange, 506 
ul^a venture, 533 
fmeamrnlrnl^ 44^ 
inruguin-, 514 
mess, 513 
mesfline, 339, 501 
TEuejurr, 04 

men. 163, 371 

mn.rc, 45; p«r. 3^1 ™Pf- 33 ^ 
port «Hf. 349 . 35 ». 353 '. .M 337 :P*" 
part, 368 
meubln jo2, 500 
meute, 69, 36a 
m »*35 
fnicbe, 5*7 
mtdi, 2*r n. 
min 451 
mien, 25* 

mieux, 187, cgH* 214, 44* 

miguori. 51S 

mk 219 

milan, 517 

milk, 219 

5 2 5 

million, 2tg 
miElcmr, 510 
miloztl T 510 
mincur, 192 
ministry, 567 
minority, 583 
minuir, 196 
rtliochc, 517 
missive* 592 
mUtraln 517 
mobik, 500 
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mode, 202 s 5B2 
rr'iurun, 126 
tnoh^ii, 516 
moL h 31, 74, 237 
molitdre* ag, 192, 214 
moine* 501 
moLna n 214, 44S 
moire, 514 

mr>U, 24* 84, 96, ioj, 180 
moEiir, 290 
modern h in* 
moiHoniiftwe T 525 
mofcfe 75 i *>4 
moment, 66 , 495 
mdmerie, 67 
man, 63, [34, 350 
monarchic,. 50a 
monnaicj 73 
monsd^ncur + 339, 56 s 
monsieur, 1*8, 539, 361 
mentj 177 
montagne, 7O 
Enontrer, 336 

moraine, 517 

mordre, 283, 292- fiait def. 343, 35^ 

3M; f™- 8*5: 3lw* 

371 

morion, 5(6 
monie, 66 
mortp 371 
tnortd, 47* 189 
mol, 67* laS, 451 
motif, 383 
motion, 583 

mou T 129, iSfl Jra, 1B9 

moudre f 100; indie, prts, 3073 past def. 

3 pit part. 363 
moulc. 102 
mmiHn + 526 

f moult, (6o, 216, 274, 442 
nuHifir, 2B3; indie* prri. 208 , 310, 315; 
put I bf. 342,345,35a \fuL 33S; svbjc, 
pm, 344-3 j pail part. loB, 366 
mouiir, 202, 546 
vnoojtaehc, 515 
tOHiitiqiiie fl 20, 516 
mouvdr: indk' pres* $lQ t 3143. past 
*/- 545- 35*. 355! 3=4: 

363, 3 6 ? 

moyen. 74 
mugir, 290 
muliire, 516 
mule* 206 

mulet, m6j 525, 591 


mur, 46, 102, 177 
im\r, 44, se 
mystcrc, 201 

nadir, 514 
naguerc, 392 
nadasanee* 527 

nairre, too* 294; wdff. pm. 97, 316; 

pmf &f r 345, 34S; past pari. 366, 368 
rmrquoii, 517 
ROSal, 168 
natation, 498 
Hiltif, 582 
nature, 108 

navife, 194 
na\Ter, 552 

ne, 04. 417,449. 45'”5 
ntanmoiiu, 468 
nef, 125, 127 
n^ocr, 106, 579, 5B4 
516 

trident, 45? 

fndj, 453 

nenni, 449 

nerf, 128 

net* 126 

fldtapi 524 

neuf * new’, 191 

EKuTniDft', l&l, 125 

nmu r 46, 160, 179, 206, 571 

a^vrose* 529 

nez, («* 125, I27i 169 

Hi, 217, 449, 453, 468 

nuns, 57a 

niche, 518 

nidpc* 206 

™ r . 35 , 3 ^ 
m^audi 530 
nimbus, 501 
noble* 496 
Notf, 200 
noir, 92, 516 
noise, 45 
none* 10B 
nom, 174 
Qombrii, 129, 157 
nonjfflcf, 47 
non* 50, H 4 , loa* 449 
nonce, 515 
nonchalant, 450. 533 
non-COrtfoniul^ 450 
nonnain, *79, 183 
nontkc, 179+ 183 
oonotaiEanE, 450, 474 
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tnunqna h 443* 443 
non-sen*,, 450, 533 
nnrd, 13I1 
noire, h 2 , 25a 
nougat* 517 
nmil1r f 5 ] ( 

ttouirir, 291 ifrt- 33 ® 
nous, 237 
nouveau* t88 

nmivelkmcGt. 447 

nonVellintc* 5®4 
novembrt* 34 


noyer* 310 
no, aia 

nuire. ago. 3 !> 3 ! J*" 1 ' 

<&/- 350. 35 => 354 " 5 J A- 
jtartn 363, 366* 36 ® 
suii P 45 , 

nnl 1 45, W 9 f* 74 * 4 S 8 S-A"' 

nulie part, 445 

numcTit, 447 
mmufroier, 524 


315: ^ 

337; A* 


ids 


nuque* 514 


objectiTj S^3 
oIjkut, 117, ll ® 


obwMtrdment, 447 
□bidder, 583 
obienir, 191 
obus, 511, 5*0 


Occident, im 

occirr:/ait <£/ 345 » 3 S»i 3 7 ’ 

tod, 45H, 460 
«il, 15^1 101 

«uf, 125, ,! * 7 p 'S 6 > ,0 5 


oeuvre, 195 
offense* 371 

office* 201 f 375 T „ . iu 

affrir, *8*# 29a; f° lr ^ 

ggjtt* 3 a ®> A 11 A*** 3^5 

oLndre: past dtf* 354 
foire ,557 

puenu, 45f d 47 p *34* 59* 
pinf* 331 
oLsivcte, 5Jt 
omhrHle, >90 

on, i 7 Ss iBa P i 03 t 3 7 7 * a ®°* ^ 


onele, ioo, toa 
nude, 45 
angle, ioOp ! M 
t onquen, 443 
tool, 443 

onati io8p 115 

op^ra* 515* 5<® 


Opinion, 34 p 66 

of (■*.)» 443 _ 

of (raijf.)p 4^ 6 7 j 5 Si 

nrage, 1 % 

omi*rm h 66 

ordre, 194 

orcillf* 3,6, loo 

forestc, [9 

orftviTp 54 ° 

arfevrenie, 527 

orRutit, 505 

oricnl, 77 , 5»7 

original, 525, 58^ 

origintl, 525, 5B6 

erme, 66 

ome, 10a 

orphclinj 

orteJL, 3 *o 

or(ie s 66, 67 

■os, iaS, 127 l 

tosberc, 5 t7* hPttbert 

t«t, 102. I&I 
6ter* 67 
on* 466 

oil, 269, 442, 47 1 r 474 
ouatcp ti5» <34 
oust* 507 

Oku* 115^ =55 n -* 445 * 449 
ouTf, 593 ! in ^ i£ ' ^ Ja l02 * 5 

OUT*, IQfrj * a 7 
our. 519 

outafdc. 66 , 539 

outiij 139 
outre* 456, 459 
oulretui^nth 535 
ofJircmer* 535 


avnige, 201 

avref, 54G „ . .f 

nvrii; indie, pra. 67,307; w# 33 *. 

„■ . . _ a. ■ A^rrJ Amt. 


page, aoa, s^r 5 *® 
paien, 66, 104 , 5 s ! 6 . S 00 
pailtasse, 5B2 
paitlc* S5i ^°9 
pain, 177*49' 

ptti. 316; P^t */■ 345 » 
350 * 35 a » 355 

paix, &Sp t6o 
paSanquin. 5* 6 
paJrfroip 559 
nftiuoumi 4 527 
paraphld, 5 1B> 5 1 ® 
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panache, *94 
pasinej So 

pantalan p 515,570 

patm F 8£, aoiz 

514 

p*pcfju», 525 

paquebot,^, 5i g 

par, 34; {a^p,) p *,6 r 4^ 535 ; 

*Wi 457 . 
parabok, 17, 560 
paradwver; 534 
parade, 516, 518, 587 
piraitj-ep 72;/^. 337 
parangoiij 316 
parapet, 51S 
parce que, 472 
pardeaus, 533 
pareil p i S j 
parfaire, 533 
parRinj, 548 
ptrinerip 536 
pwkmat, 567 
parler: iodic,/.rtf, ^uSp 311 
pamdp 459* 4G5 
paroj, aa t 200 

tpan.iir; ivfic.^r, 392; paitdtf. 346-® 
35a ;snbjv. inf,/. 3 IjSHSo ; put butt. 367 
paroiwitn, 77, 4 a6 

i?. 4 a, 84. -j&j 

parpaing, 56 

P^r 45 , 55 , 1 w, 457 
partanc, 468 
paxtenairt, 513 
partial, 535 
partiel, 533 

parllr F 39 ^ *93- 5% pert. 301 - 
tndit.ptri, 308, 3 o7 h 308; wti/, 33.1- 
/“*■ 335 ; 322 

451-6 

F^'WCt 540 
piACfcqtu*, 514 
PMMIX, 1H3 
pataiep^ie, 518 
p£ tc, 55 

patdlij, 5&3 
patiemuient, 1S9 
patience, 77 
pAiJCp 183 

Pantp 55 
paumc, 102 
panic* 578 

f^ump i6 5p seS, M1 
pavilion^ 571 

pa>t!r, to^p 1^9^ fottir.fro, 62, 319 


pftywi, 203 

pewite* 593 

ptckmoKi 204 

pedant, 394 n.„ 585 

pcindre r indur. pro. 3iS f 4^1; post de/. 

33 *p 354 

PCEIW, 2J 

pcimrcp 183, 207 
pemiure, 548 
pdcrin F 20 
pendant, 482, 464 
pendant qutp 4.71 

pendre^ fast dtf, 345; postporL 383 
pcnduJcp 200 
pennep 80 

P«Mer, 55a 
permim, 501 
P«lje, 3^a 
p^pJni^rc, 53 jS 
perdua, 369 
perdition, 58a 

perdre* 102, 293; pm, fart. 30 r; mdk 

t*?' 

sutyv, mpf .: 359;^;^/. 362, 363 
p*rc, 29, 53p 177, 182 
pdxeniptuirc, 121 
P^ril, 129 
P&fodc^ 20 r 
P*™V 59 

pcrlcUKp 525 
permettre, 34, 3B6 
pcrplcae* 497 

P^onoe, 197, a?7p 45fj 45 g 

jKrsGimijter, 524 

pcrtcp 371 

pec[ uli, 90 

pert or her p 592 

tpciraei, 192 

peatc* 543 

p^tcr F 60 

* 7 ** l&lj 3 l 4 P 2tB 
petition, 583 

P^- <* 9 ,+W, 474-5 

peuplp, 69, 5B7 
pcupiicr, 3« 7 
peur, 69, 473 
petiMire, 4 45 
phofographr, joi 
P»= 5 », 393 
P«J, 4®t I So, l8i 

™™, 5*7 
pjcu, 43 

patMtrc, 515 
Pilo(«, 5,5 
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pin a 193,491 
pineraie* 527 
pinUidCfc 516 
pLqUC-niqUC, 513 

pit, iga, 234 

pLs [<Ptcrei( p 180 
pi* [< PEjL'Vj, 2 I 4 > 44 # 
pii^ 75 

pit toresq ue+ 515 
place, 100 
pla S c h5 i5 
plaid* 371 
ptEudoytr r 524 
ptaW, 36* 46 

plaiftdre, too; udfc*Jw« 45, 314, 316; 

Mr* &/■ SW 354; M 3373 ^ 
360 

plaintiff, 47 

pbirc B 290* 293; imfsC- pKf. IWj 315* 
put drf, 3510, 352, 355; M 337; 
n#>* Jw. 3^5-4*^ M*- 3%r 3^7 
plaUant, 584 
plakir, ago, 295 
planchrr, 584 
plane, 28, 102 
planer* lag 
planet 102, 587 
planter. 583 
plamureu*, 587 
plaque, 508 
plasefbrme. 583 
pUilra^ 521, 538 
pkur p 198, 538 

planer, 23* 47; indk. pm, 288, 310? 
stibjv* pm. 324 

pleuvdr t pits. part. 302 ; pm dtf. 332; 

ptui part. 363 
pti* 538 

plirr, 312 

ptoyer* 312 

pliiip 1 Slip 314-17, 430, 44®^ 45 t p 53 * 
pfluaicur*, 193* 377 
p<tf le, aoa 
poida* 163 

poindra s /wf «£/. 345, 34 * 47 

!«*=€, 83*89, i<m* 108. 17 ■< iB* 

point* 451 t&t> 168,451^6 

ptikm, 52G 

P°kfef 553 

pail* 183 

Prison, 47. i »3 

pow*m f 93* 102 

poitfinc* 35* 47 

tPL 


ptilVTCp 17 
poix, 163 

policlkinelte, 515, 518 
polu&on, 517 
politHWi 520 
pomme, 553 
pommicr, 538 
ponciLid, 132 

PO" d «, 571 ;pal M- 354 
pent. 45,102 
pony, 559 
populace, 199, 515 
pore, [02 
porcctaintfp 315 
pordbe* 108 
porcher, 526 
port** 45, 65* 178 
poser, 47, iu2 
postdate^ 118, 536 
|X»(e T 203 
posifer, 559 
postilion. 515 
posfposer, n8 
pocj^c. 87 
poienccp 549 
pond™, 100 

po Li lain 4 559 
pouila, 168 
pour* 299* 462 
pgttmuj 34. 68 
tpertirre quc a 472 
pourparler, 535 
pqur qucp 473-3, 475 
pounuivre* 535 
pouring 468* 471 
pourvdr* 535;/Hr, 335 
pourvu que* 476 
poutre, 168 

pouvuir, 278,284,292, 295; pm . pari, 
30^ mfo.prn, 3i0p 315 p 3® 1 - 3*5i 
patidtf. UQiSSfr SttlM 337i 
pret. 323, 325: pdil part. 363 
prairie, 59 
praticLcfi, 163, 497 
pralique, 122 
prfdan, 578* 592 
pr£dUpo«r K 536 
prfft!, l68 

premier, 84, 222-3* 47* 

premiere* 541 

prendre, 25: pm. part. 303; indk. pm- 
V> 1 . 3U, 3i 6 . S«i put dt f- 34i 
353- 353; *#»- f"* 1 ' 3*4"5t ^Pf- 

360; ^1/ pal. 366 

o8-a 
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prfcs, 4EV4 

prtauMeEElcni, 446 
prComplyeiut h I st 
pncsqucj 123 
F™± 53 ^ 

prtt s 54s 

pr^trc, B 79- i&3 ? 4^p 500-1, 560 
pn*vm1oir: subji\ firs, 3*5 
prfvoir: fid. 335 
prfvtiEp 371 

pricr, 38$; indie, prts, 310;/^. 6t, 336 

pricurc, 304 

prime* 223 iu 

primesauiter. 222 n + 

fpnma que p 471 

pmnevere* 539 

prindcr h 536 

printemp, 22211., 539 

priion, 548 

privautf, 527 

proe6d£ p 5B6 

protfder, 28$ 

prot£s h 58, 586 

procurcur, 5,67 

profeufur, 3157 

profil, 535 

profit. 535 

proiondfaneiiq 447 

prole, 23 

prsfvmcncjf, 533 

pfOrnpEernen4 I21 

prormi, 367 

pfoprc h lofi, ^t0 

protestation, 338 

t prolate, 538 

prouv*Tp 47 p ids; mdir. frrti. 67; fubjv, 

prt Jr 326 

tpfWTOtrt, IJQ, 502 
prudentmentj 8o h 189* 446 

prtidetiip io6 
tpruef, 44a 
tpniuma, 133 
pnindlfj 525 
120 

psolmodie* 120 
psatune, tuo 
pnutier* 120 

put*, 5@ i 
pucr, aSg, 364 
pugruicitfp 122 
P™, 45 * 

puiK|lJCp 123, 4JO -2 

fHlLSMnlp 189, 303, 542 
pur mi^, 559 


piLlALUj I83 

quadrille, 316 

quai, 517 

quaker, 51B 

quart d, 442* 468 

qu.LranEe, 219 

quarl h 232 

quBJi-mort, 536 

qiMlraio, 222 

quatre p 143, 219 

quairc^viiLgtSp 220 

que (£onj .) 3 398-9, 417-18, 468-82 

que (pnmj). aG2p 265+ 270-] 

que (rd. cuta), %iy ¥ 2% 266, 428-9 

quel, 189. aj2 

quckonque, 276 

quclqucp 276 

qucJq Lie chose, 197,276 

qudqut'uOp 276 

qu B eu din-t-en, 540 

querdkr) 584 

quiftrir* 290; pa 3 i dtfl 343 , 34"n 349* 

352 ;_M 33 nputfrirt- 3frj 

qu£ie, 371 
queue, 44, 183 

Quickalte, 518 
qutmnqurj 276 
qoLlle, 508 
quiiH s 45 p 222 
quihzc p 103 

qui (rrJ’.J.p 262-4 1 {infrrr^.}, 262, ajp 

quoi («!), 2G2, 264, 2675 (tJtittref,) 
262* 271 

quoiqn^ 471 , 474 
qyoiquep 474 
qyotitlienp 77 

r^de, I07p 507 
radical, 570 

traembre: paii dtf r 352; past part, 371 

ra ^, 9 *i <?4 
raip (02 

raid*. 19, 62, 72 
raideur ? 72 
rallp 512, 513, 519 
raisin, ij t 46, ipa 
raison, 47, 93 
ralmgne, 507 
wnaaifj 198 
rang,506 
rapide t 541 
rappekr, 386, 535 
rapporteur, 513 
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requeue, 5*5 
rissrtir* 554- Of- 
riaciiTp 535 

rfcagir. 535 

ffflnncrp 535 
recede, 371 
fWMT, 53 t 

reccvoir, ^ 53* i ^ 3 10 p 3^p 
316; pat &f. 355 i M 33 ?’ 

mbjp. prtJ. 3*4; pwt {*** ■ 3*3 
recherche, 53B 
ictlMJdre r* 535 
f£tif a 51O 
rcdus* 368 
r^calte, 5*5 
retard, 583 

m^mrcrJso, 294, 5 ^ S J" 1 ^ 564 

recouvrir, *94* 50 ®!/*^ ^ fJr 

fncnfint, 56$ 

reCUCkl P 54B 

r^dempteitr, m 

redevsblc, 525 

rcdinsctep 513 ^ 52a 

redire, 555; wfe#*^ 0 

SSmS^W-jm- «*-**■ 

*Mfcrc t 535 
refmidir, s&a 
regfcgner* 535 
reorder, 38a 
r^r, 289 
r*gle, 106 
nt^ne* iM, 595 
reillcp ia2*5 E 3 
f€incp 206 
Mitre, 5139, 5 lB 
relief, 53 s 
rrluirc, 577 

■freimmolr ^ pG*l aij- 35 ^ 
remerder:/uJ. 33S 
remise, 200 
rcmordj, 37* 
remsrtiuer, 515 

rcnard] 53°> S 4 P Rm . t 

rendrc- P"*- 3°7> 3*4, 3^ P* 1 * 
pari. 3S3 

ren£p*t> 5*5 
rente, 37* 

riplmiin:, aBJ, * 3 ™ '- ^ ^ 

rtponse, 371 
nrparser> 5*3 


rtpfochefr 9 * 

ftpublicaii], 53 1 

rtfpublique, 531* 539 

requcrir: £&$ J part- 362 - Qf* s l u ^ rir 

requite* 371 

requln,, 5*7 
tretc; fast dtf. 351 
rcsCOusK, 371 
ffkigner, 122 

risoudre; *ui drf- 35 a > 334 . 357 ! P** 
batl, 36a, 37° „ , „ 

roplrtidir, 191 ,M 338; P*'t>ni. 366 
resacsilbler, 382, 535 
ressejilimefiil, 584 
ressenlir, 535 
re-sort* 577 
Kssotfir* *9* 
resource* 36a 
resto, 577 
ralituer, 289 
ri-iablu:, 535 
reloumer , 384, 535 

T^iissirp 5B4 

revenir, 384 h 535 

r£valter s 515 _ 

revolver, 60, 1281 5 10 

rezHiJe-cbauis^e, 37 1 
rhabitler* 535 
rhEngravcp 511 
rham, 512 

ri WK 5 ° 7 p 5a 0 
iichardp 530 
riche* 508, 54 * 
rictus, 501 
ridicule, 587 

ricEin 8^ i«» * 97 p * 77 * 443 > 45 « 

rir^aS^a^j 3&41 Mk.pm* 3*4- 3* 1 5 
A/. 35 ?p 353 i ^ p - ***** 3 a5i 

/Jail £arf, 388 
risque* 515 
rtvitre, 582 
rir T 50a 
robe, 131. 5^ 

regnon, 83 

raij, 35, 48, 74* *™ 
roide, 19 p r j > ' 9 ° 
raideur, 7a 
roman, 58B 

romance, 1 99 k 5 * 6 - 5 10 
rorrmmimie, 529 

roftipre, 102 ,394 E*«fr 3 ‘ ' i - 

4/. 343 , 34 »p 383, 3 “ 

rcMide, 6a 
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rodbif, 513, 518* 519 
f nseaii, 67 

67, 536 
rcae, 509* 559 
rename. 555 
r5tlr p 67, 505 
rCHlbianlj, 517 
roucnMii, Bo 
rougir, 389 
remain, 559 
route, 45, tot, 371, 557 
routine, 526 
rciivi-ir, 555 
roux r 191 

frover: subjv, pres. 32$ 

royal, 74, 1B8 
rat, 06 * loa* 557 
rngir, ago 

sabre, 511 
(Si, 105 
sage, 218 
saigner, 55 
Baalim 543 

saili^r, a 3 i ■ itefff, pres. 317;/^ 338; 

>W. %*y, peri jfmrt. 363 
saUoti| 571 

saj&de* 517 
ialkoque p 517 
^on.5.5 
saltimhanqiie, 535 
t«^P 

namedi, 173 
sanctifier, 3 22 
nan#, 135p 07* 171 
san^te. 521 

sandier, 526, 527, 541 
Sangioter, 389, 364 
“ M - 155. 458, 533 
Hiiu-culDEte, 57* 
sjms dcmEe* 4,15 
Bam-gene, 535 
“™ quc t 436, 470, 475-6 
raoui, 129 
larahandc, 516* 518 
sarcelle, 56 
fiareou, sti ocrcucil 
saxment, 56 

lauf. 45 , 191 , 464 , 475i sw 

saurnun, 581 

saur p 581 

saULcreJlc, 525 

laiilillcr, 524 

sauva^e, ^ 108, 535 


savammen t T 446 
savirnc, 516 
»v*nl p 302, 542 
SflVctier, tig 

avoir* 165, 204, 295, 46G; jfrrer, /wrf, 
30a; ina'iv. />w. 53,307,3 [ 5l 331 tpujt 
A/ mG, 3-iSp 3 j*, 35S. 355;/uf'337t 
jtij'gt, pm. ioC, 335; impv. 313; pat 

P^t- Hi 3&3> 3®7 
Bavon, 505 
iiiyntic, 516 
SCcptrc* 496 

science* 77 

scorpion, 496 
stulpter, 121 
iculptettr, 207 
M a 238, 248 
swit* 303 

«C P sBB, igt 
*6dicr* 290 
SMxmd* 2 t0 f 222 
SfCOUCF, 289, 384 

secQurir, 548 
iccours, 371 
sccquue* 371 
Secret, 126 

b^mj reread cif/i 352, 354. CJ. dture 
seigneur, 179*581 
stEjour* 60 
sdon F 459 

sembler: indU. pra, 307 
scme*tre s 49S 
Kimmctj 362 
f «Hj 5*5 

twudre, 179, 5)61 

wfrifrhaj, 506 

Sena* i25 P 126, 127 
sente* 102 
sentimental, jta 
■enlinclle, 207 

senir, 294; prts T part. 302 ? intEr, £«r + 
SSI s put d(f. 345, 35® s .M 337 

sJEpartEnent, 447 

sept, rat 

septan le, 121, 220 
septi^me, 121 

serpent, 30j p 565 
Sergent-majnr, 565 
*e*pe, 56 
Serpent, 102 
Servant*, 206 
Service, 576 
icrvklie, 525 
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jerviri iM, 382; ptfit- 301; in 4 k, 
prw> 314, 3,18; Jut. 330; pru 
3 ® 5 i Wp- 3^7 p 3 2 ® 
serviteur, sofi, 576 
*cHion F 583 
seal, 43, 2i0 

si {< n), 1341 421-6, 4&6 

si (< sic) a I34 h 442, $7* 471 * 47 & 

siede, 1 as 
sicnp 

sjeste, 51S 
SLCtu a I&3, 5S1 
»igne+ 122, 560 
signet* 122 

lignifier: inffa. ^ 311 
sOeuce, 194 

siHtfurc, 512 
singe T 91 s 1*2 
sinort, 45P* 460 
sire, 1% 561 

sobrCj 6 (j 
MMT h 503 

socialist?', 370 
*ixur t 179 P s83s 2o£ 
id, 238, 24S 
t»iP hedge h , 23 
idgncr. 03 
win, 83 
soil fewtf )* 4^ 
sdt 127,, 542 

■oidat. 3i 574 
soUle, 515 
soEcilp 00 
sotemiel, 0o 

*psrc*^ 515 

jomme, 5*1 
K>n d 63* 134* a 5^ 
sonate 1 515 
B cmner ± 36 

sonnet, 515 

sortie T 34B 

sortir, 395; M 33 b ; 135 

sot, 128, 13d. I9 1 
soubrtsaiitp 517 

soubrcl^j 5 s 7 
syudaiii, 961 47 1 
louder, 47 

<¥■ S5*/*- 3371 *«* 

302 s 370 

saufireieux, 5®7 + „ olrt . 

smdTrixp 284. ago; uadis 3^ 3 1 ** 
/Hfn 33®: *■#*• 3 a 7 
souhaii. 5® 


souicver ± 311* 535 
soldier* 52G1 527 
soulor, 43 
soupe. 505 
saupirisiEa 527 

soupirant, 578 
source, 362 
soured, 12g 
sound, IDS 
sourdine, 313 

sourdre, mo; /af. 337;/^!^^ 382 

souiii, 193 

sous, 4% 

ioua-mure, 195 

ious-oJEcicr a 53 S 

soutane, 513 

soulef r-'Liij, 337 

souvenir, 392 
spirit ucS, 120 
spleen, 512 
iplcodeur* 120 
sport, 51 s 
sporlif, 528 
square, 513, 519 
squeEeUC, 201 
lUgnanr, i22 t I7t 
station, tao 
steamer, IsB 
Stock, 512 
sEtfckiudi, 30B 
Hopper B rrpdr\ 317 
stopper 'atop\ 289 
siralagtme, S 0 ' 2 
structure,. 498 
iiu(f. 513 

ftu pi d c , tj r 384, 5B5 
subdivuef, 535 

xubjecEif. 503 
subjection, 122 
subitituer, 118 
subterfuge, 121 

subtil, 1M, 500 

sueefrter, 5^4 

SUCtb, J0 
sud, 131, 507 
«u6dou, 72, 326 
suer, 17 

jufiire* 500; 3 ^ 

fuis« r 

mite, 3 ?tp 54® 

anivre, 294; / rfjrj - 3 a 1 

lujetp 50> 1 9 | 

super-bn, 533 
supportable, 525 
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»ur, 438, 433, 4$n 
tCir p 6o h 6S, io3 t 168 
furabond^nlp 535 
lurch^rgcT. 535 
uirete, 527 
nar-le^liainp, 445 

furvivrCj 3&? 

JUS, B 4i ia 7 . 44?, 459 
fvcllc, 515 
sympathy 502 
svinptomAcjquc., 4^8 

i2i h 498. 502 


taboc, 531 
tahac si priier h jjo 
t&lxiticre, 53 t 
tableau, 547 
labJeaiilin, 526 
ifcbJjer, 75 

tairc (k) p 290 p 293* 352, 3#4? Mic.pm. 

315; past dif. 350, 352, 355; Jut. 337 
laltm, 571 
t^dis p 443 
landb que, 123, 471 
Earn, 44^ 
taon 4 102 
tapii, 502 
tapoter, 524 
taixt. lot| 102, 442 
tardcr p T02 

ttn» 5 U 

tamiEdl^ 520 
Lirif h 514 
EarlLtfc-, 546 
taurraUp 525, 391 
Ecindre:^ajf *flr/ 352, 334 
tel. 102, 129* 189, 274 
til^ramiDc, $02 
t^phon^ 502 
Icllcmcfu quc p 476 
E£mciginer f 83 

Efrnoin, 83, fo8, 54B 
trmpdte, 19 
tempo ixt p 523 


trmpH! 4 T02 p 121, 174, 18a 

tenefre: i*d*p nt . 307- (wl 6 / W5 ; 
pu l part. 363 

tendre [<t*w«jh] 1 ioo, 187 
tenir, an, 390; prti. part. 303; indie, 
pm, 310, pvt dff. 37 , 34a, 345, m> 
3 S». 353 ; m. 335, 337; subjt. tret. 
3 * 4 * 3 * 5 « 3 * 6 ; imp/, 360; imps. 3k8, 
part. 363, 366 


Hhior, Go, 515 

LCIltC t 362 

tterdre, 283; past dtf 1 352; past pari, 
371 

tern, 99 

tme-tmm, 30 o> 547 
terrible, 577 
tertre, 56 
f icstipioniep 496 
+ 5 t 553 j 57 1 

tfcte-i-tfctE, 445 

tltiS&re, 526 
thomiilc, 53! 
ticket, 5i2 p 513 
den, 250 
tience, 222 
tierce t* 520 
tiers, 222 

llfifc, 102 N j(j8 t 201, 571 

lilhic, 507 

timbre, 548 

Limhr^pwte, 203, 540 

tirailkr, 524 

tiroir, 526 

tkcm P 47 

liner, 289, 364 

titrtj tt>6 

toL 237 

lOllCp I 7 h ED2 

toilet Ee,, 550 

tout, 371 

toit p 45 

lAlc, 5 r 7 

llolLLr: part. 371 

Eomate, 518 

ton, 8 3p i 34p 250 

ton8re p 283, 29*; pofi^m r 363 

tornic, 503 

toimerrcp 22* 72 

tonte p 371 

lopira h 496 

f Eor t 591 

Eordre, 283, 292; past dtf, 352, 354; 

past part 362, 366, 371 
torque, 517 
Eorrenliel, 525 
tort, 371 
i 6 i t 67 
tour, 202 
loufmcntj 34, 66 
Eoumcfril, 516 
tourniquet,, 525 
lcnu«r, 287, aSg, 3(4 
tout. ra 7l ii?, J74, 464 
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touEefbil, 468 
trafic K 515 
trahir, 29a 

traire K 54S: j!hW* rftf. 553 iM 337 ^ 33 8 

trait, 577 _ 

< raiter, 4 & 9 ;>uJ *V T 34 *; M J - 3 e 4 

trsutrc, 205 

tnltmc, 205 

triiEreusancfiii p 447 

tramway, 51a 

Eram-ltJantique, 535 

Lranfildrff 497 

trappe. 505 

travail, 36* 89 

traveflir, 5*5^ 57^ 

ttrefj 1W 

lrcmblcmcnt a 61 

iremblcf, roc, 105 
trtmalo, 515 
urenicj 22, a 19 
trips™** 535 

irdpifilf 60 
trti, 442, 
treauF, Go 

txeuiutlir, 291* S3&; ^ 3 < 7 i 

/uf. 33 fi 
treve, 506 
mbnrd h 508 
tribune, 515 
tranqiif r. 509 
trifle, i®& h 190. hi8, 5*5 
trombone* 515 
firompr, 538 
trotnperie, 53& 
irornpeiie, 3 M 
|rop, 15*6, +44 

troiuncr, 524 
trcitEoir, 5aG 

Iroubadmir* 517 

troublcr, 39a 

trouvaille. 525 

trouver* 560* 3 10 * 3 2& * 

tmcKcr h 317 
tu, 134 . 2 37 « ® 4 * 
lobe, 500 


ulflcT' 128, 3i0 P 5'9 
ul<Fa-raynJbte, 535 
ultra-violet, 535 , r 

ua, 46, 8*, isft aar ^ 

drtj, a 2 ?“ 9 i *M» 3 77 


qnifrmc* 252 
union, 124 


unique. 577 
urbain, 558 
uaeTj 47 


vacartne, 507 
vache, 108 
vague *voSdj 202 
vague , wave p , 202, 5*17 

vmilUnt, i88 1 187, 1% 302 
vain, 5&l 

vaiilCfe, IPO, 294 J indie* fins. 307; pest 
dr/. 348- ful. 307, 335> 337 ; A"* 

par*- 307 h 3 6 3 

vaanquctir, 525 
vair, 102 
YBisseau* to2 
vallun, 527 

™loJr: /Hr. port, j^a; A" J 101 ► 
3 ^, 3°7* 3‘5> 3- ,6 t 3 1 *; S3‘i 
pail Jtf- 34 5 v 35 6 >/ uJI - 337 ! 
pm. 36, 3 ii- 3 , 315: PM !wt. 3&3 
v^lse, 511 
vampire-, 511 
vanille, 518 
vapeur h 200 
varaigne, 517 
varah p 5 P 7 s 5*8 


variantp, 542 
vase + mlt\ 202, 508 
VMC 'VUC'p 2*3 

511 

vfljsalt 503 
vaurvenne, 30 ^ 

vedette, 207, 5*5 
v^mrptcflient ± 44S 
vihk'iilC) 498 
voller: iftdk. pres. 89 
veine. 4 ^ 
vcirtifv 517 

venal ton, 57! 

veudaiigc, 17. 5 a8 

vendre: indie* pm- 3 * fi i P ati %f* 343 p 
past peri. 3% 
vendredi, 173 

venire irvtk.fm* 310 ;peri dtf. 17, 34 a » 
346-7. 34 &. 3 S 3 *M 335 . S 3 &;\ »&- 

pas. 3^44 325* 3 2 ^; 
past pert 363, 366 


wnt s 45 
vefltc* 371 
ver. 102, 125, 120 
verbe, 56° 
verdict, 513 


verge* IPS 
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vtrgogne, 8^. 89 
vcrgue, 517 
vfril*. 537 
vertiomitp 127, 511 

v^mcp 72 p 547 
vein, 464 
vmcr, i02 
vert, 24* 1B9 
fwdr, 389, 391; past 4 tf. 348; fwt. 

330; part port, 363 Ji 386 
vcrtu, 47, 560 

vMr: iwfir. pm r. 316; jfcf, 338; ^ori 
363 

veufp 203 

Vcuvcp 84, 103* 203 
vexer, 122 
vLande, 546 

«a(iq«e ( e 7 
vice-pr6qdcnlp 535 
vicomEe, 535 
vklimc, 207 
victuaillc, 500 
vidiunCj 535, 563 
vidangCp 538 
vide* -Era, t31 T 1-90 
viikr, 169 
vie, 87, 103 
vie[|]t>t T 527 
vkrg*, 20. 498, goo 

VLCSJX, ^S, 84, 102 , E &9 

vif h 46, i oa. 161, 188, 191 

ingne, 01,89 

vi3 , 129, e&9 

vikin, 47, 527, 558 

vilebrcqub^ 503 

villi, 556 

village* 558 

vilEageuU, 526 

vilEe a 45* 547, 558 

vdl-%tafcure T 515 

vin, 46 

vinaJ|gre T 539 

vingtp 21$, 221 

viola tre, 531 

violehiment, 446 

vi olet, 531 

viol on, 515 

virginiE^, 495 

vi^i.vis, 445p 465 

«vre* 103 ; £orf. 30a; urifc Jm, 

3 14,3 343,355: /«f, 33 7 

363 


VIVTM, 295 

vocal ique, 529 
VOTUX. 578 
VGgVtty 515 

void, 328* 542 
™ie t 557 
voili + 320* 542 
voile. 201 

voir. 6o. 10a p 2^4;pm i psrt, 302; uuik. 
pres- 307, 314; past dtf. 35a. 3533 
M 335 . 3371 nAjv- pr**- 3^5: 

360; impv. 327-8 3 pas* part. 3S3 
voire (c veha). 444 
VOMtil. 20. 34, 81 p 93p 203: fem. 203 
venture. 571 
valxp 3& t 46, 180 
volonticrs, 443 
voliigcr. 587 
volume, 34, 66 
volute, 515 

VDlCTp 583 

votre. 62. 232 

vmiloir, 270, 284, 292; prts ■. part, 30a; 
indU. pfti. 307, 308. 310, 315. 3> fi : 
put dtf. 343, 349, 33IJ; wtju. pm, 
3S5; imp/. 360; Unjto, 329; ^xui A*f. 
356.3^3 
voiti, 237 > 242 
vouiisoir, 362 
vouMure, 362 
voftle. 371 
voyage. 17, 525 
voyou, 517 
vrai + 34, 102, 2lS 
vraimenl, 61,447 

VU (prtp.)t 464 
vu que, 472 

wagtna* 134. 512, 5t& 
whig, 131 

Y* H7 p 392, 44a 
yacht, 134 
y c u«, 134 , 517 

Jt*le p 502 
2onith h 514 
iigzag, 131, 5 || 
ainc* 511 
zone. 496 
ZQMAYFp 514 
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